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FOREWORD 

At  the  workbench  in  the  school  shop  or  the  table  in  the  Home 
Economics  room  we  learn  how  to  do  things,  how  to  handle  tools,  how  to 
make  a  good  joint,  how  to  bake  a  pie  or  make  a  dress.  These  skills  we  take 
with  us  from  the  school  out  into  our  everyday  life  and,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  we  can  demonstrate  our  ability  to  use  them.  In  our  Social  Studies 
room  there  must  be  the  same  training  in  doing  rather  than  in  just  knowing. 
We  must  not  be  content  with  merely  studying  the  lives  and  actions  and 
thoughts  of  those  who  lived  before  us.  We  must  find  out  what  good 
qualities  of  character  the  good  citizen  possesses.  We  must  seek  for  the 
real  purposes  of  life  and  having  found  them  we  must  accept  their  challenge 
in  trying  to  live  up  to  their  demands.  Good  citizenship  demands  a  high 
moral  standard  based  on  Christian  ideals,  attitudes  and  beliefs.  It  demands 
good  habits  and  the  kind  of  behavior  which  contributes  to  social  better- 
ment. We  must,  therefore,  make  certain  that  the  information,  the  skills, 
the  influences  and  the  Christian  ideals  that  we  acquire  in  our  Social 
Studies  course  become  active  in  shaping  our  attitudes  and  behavior  and 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  life  situations. 
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UNIT  I 

HOW  ENVIRONMENT  AFFECTS  LIVING 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

That  environment  affects  living  is  not  a  new 
idea  to  Grade  IX  students.  In  Grade  VII  and 
Grade  VIII  you  studied  Canada  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  geography  influences  living  in  these 
particular  countries.  Now  in  Grade  IX  you  have 
the  task  of  applying  this  generalization  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  regions  of  the  Earth  and,  from  your 
studies,  of  arriving  at  related  understandings 
which  will  form  an  important  background  for 
your  year's  work,  "The  World  of  Today". 

In  this  study  of  the  effects  of  environment 
upon  living,  consideration  must  be  given  to  social 
as  well  as  to  geographic  surroundings.  The  lat- 
ter include  climate,  topography,  and  natural  re- 
sources, while  the  former  refer  to  the  society 
in  which  we  live,  our  ways  of  carrying  on  govern- 
ment and  business,  in  other  words,  our  way  of 
life.  Again,  an  important  physical  feature  of  any 
locality  is  its  nearness  to  one  or  more  of  the 
barriers  to  communication — mountains,  oceans, 
deserts,  jungles  or  plateaus.  The  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  overcome  adverse  geo- 
graphic conditions  will  naturally  merit  attention 
here.  Proximity  to  river  highways  and  sources  of 
hydro-electric  power  are  other  natural  factors  to 
be  considered.  Finally,  you  will  need  to  assess  the 
effect  of  environment  upon  standard  of  living. 
One  of  today's  most  pressing  problems  is  the 
achievement  of  a  relatively  high  living  standard 
for  all  peoples.  For  this  reason  you  need  to  under- 
stand the  factors  which  govern  standard  of  living. 

Thus,  Unit  I  contains  elements  of  review  as 
well  as  something  new.  Here  are  some  prepara- 
tory exercises  which  you  will  find  useful  as  re- 
view and  which  will  form  a  basis  for  solving 
the  problems  presented  in  the  Unit.  Maps  will 
be  particularly  helpful  as  they  make  it  possible 
to  visualize  the  physical  environment  and,  there- 
fore, make  it  easier  to  remember  important  facts. 
The  single  purpose  map  is  especially  useful  as 
with  this  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  is  dis- 
tracted with  too  much  detail. 

General  Directions 

Here  are  three  suggestions  which  will  help 
you  to  make  your  Social  Studies  as  profitable  as 
possible  throughout  the  year: 

1.  The  underlined  words  in  the  text  of  this  Guide 
will  be  the  vocabulary  of  the  course.  Learn  to 
spell  them  and  to  use  them. 

2.  Refer  constantly  to  the  section  of  each  unit 
entitled  "Pupil's  Notebook".  It  will  help  you  to 
keep  your  notebook  up-to-date  and  in  good  order 
and  will,  therefore,  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
study  your  notes.  This  same  section  also  contains 
suggestions  with  regard  to  current  events. 
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3.  Integration  with  Other  Subjects.  Because  of  the*  *)- 
nature  of  Unit  VI  of  this  course,  specific  sugges- 
tions are  given  in  the  Guide  for  integration  of 
Social  Studies  with  other  subjects  that  you  may 
be  studying.  However,  in  the  case  of  Unit  I  and 
other  units,  opportunities  for  integration  will 
appear.  Stories  and  poems  appropriate  to  a  Social 
Studies  topic  will  have  greater  interest  and  mean- 
ing if  studied  with  that  topic.  Be  on  the  alert 
for  such  literary  material  as  you  begin  each  new 
unit. 


Preparatory  Exercises 

1.  On  a  polar  map  of  the  world  mark  the  conti- 
nents and  oceans. 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres, mark  and  name  the  climate  zones. 

3.  On  a  flat  map  (Mercator  projection)  locate  the 
chief  mountain  ranges,  deserts,  plateaus,  and 
plains. 

4'.  Use  these  questions  as  the  basis  for  a  discus- 
sion on  how  geography  influences  living  in  your 
own  locality: 

a.  What  is  the  chief  extractive  or  primary 
industry? 

What  is   the  geographical   basis  for   this 
industry? 

b.  What  secondary  industries  arise  out  of  that 
primary  industry? 

c.  In  what  way  has  science  been  used  to  over- 
overcome    any    natural    handicaps    to    the 

establishment  of  either  primary  or  second- 
ary industries? 

d.  What  is  the  importance  of  climate  to  the 
leading  industry? 

e.  What  effect  have  latitude  and  altitude  on 
the  leading  industry? 

f.  In  what  way  do  climate  and  resources  in- 
fluence your  homes,  clothing  and  recrea- 
tion? 

5.  Draw  a  contour  map  of  your  locality  to  show 
the  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  region.  Use 
the  same  colors  as  those  used  in  your  atlas  to 
indicate  the  altitude:  1,000,  2,000,  4,000  feet.  (See 
page  28,  Denton  and  Lord:  World  Geography.) 

6.  Help  to  organize  your  class  into  groups  to 
draw  wall  maps  showing  the  physical  features  of 
each  of  the  six  continents.  Use  heavy  brown  paper 
and  draw  with  colored  pencils.  Be  sure  to  include 
surface  features,  important  river  systems  and 
coastal  waters  in  each  case.  This  group  work  may 
be  carried  on  while  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the 
unit  is  in  progress.  When  the  maps  are  complete, 
keep  them  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  classroom 
or  post  one  on  the  wall  or  blackboard  at  a  time. 
Use  the  material  on  these  maps  for  quick  reviews 
or  quizzes  throughout  the  year.  If  you  carry  out 
this  project  faithfully,  you  should  be  really  well 
informed  about  world  geography  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Be  sure  to  use  these  maps  in  connection 
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with  your  study  of  current  events.  Place  names 
may  be  added  to  the  map  during  the  year. 

The  Objective  of  This  Problem 

Every  unit  in  the  Social  Studies  course  has 
certain  objectives,  that  is,  certain  understandings 
that  we  should  reach  during  the  development  of 
the  unit.  These  statements  sum  up  the  objectives 
for  Unit  I: 

1.  To  review  the  main  geographical  features  of 
the  continents. 

2.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  geographical 
factors  that  bear  on  general  living. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  different 
types  of  culture  man  has  developed  and  their 
relationship  to  environment. 

4.  To  learn  and  use  a  basic  Social  Studies 
vocabulary. 

Planning  the  Unit 

1.  Terms  with  which  you  should  be  familiar  be- 
fore beginning  the  study  of  Sub-Problem  I : 

environment  longtitude 

culture  altitude 

topography  polar  map 
barriers  to  communication     Mercator 

latitude  projection 

extractive  and  contour  map 
secondary  industries 

2.  Questions  to  be  answered  through  the  study  of 
the  Unit: 

a.  How  do  geographical  factors  influence  liv- 
ing? 

b.  How  do  social  factors  affect  living? 

3.  In  the  activities  under  Sub-Problem  I  you 
will  find  the  preparation  of  a  report.  Discuss 
this  activity  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  form 
your  groups  and  choose  the  topic  about  which 
you  wish  to  make  a  report.  By  preparing 
this  type  of  work  in  advance,  your  reports  will 
be  ready  when  they  are  needed. 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  this  unit  in  your 
notebook.  You  should  now  have  four  maps  in 
a  pictorial  section  as  well  as  a  brief  summary 
of  the  overview. 

5.  a.  Primary  References 

A  New  World  Geography,  Denton  and  Lord 

b.  Secondary  References 

Discovering  Geography:  Industry,  Stamp. 

Our  Industrial  World,  Smith 

Across  the  Ages,  Capen 

Living   in   the   Social '  World,    Quinn   and 
Repke 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  and  do  the 
accompanying  test  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to 
understand  the  terms  used  in  Sub-Problem  I: 


At  one  time  in  the  world's  history  man  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  He  knew  his  immediate  neighborhood  but 
did  not  travel  far  beyond  it.  It  was  not  until  the  M 
time  of  Columbus  in  1492  that  the  people  of  ^ 
Europe,  our  ancestors,  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
broad  Atlantic.  For  many  years  afterwards  the 
continents  of  the  western  hemisphere  remained 
a  challenge  to  hardy  and  intrepid  explorers.  Now 
the  sole  remaining  unexplored  frontier  lies  in  the 
Antarctic  where  ice  and  snow  have  proved 
formidable  barriers  to  movement. 

Over  the  past  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  map  of  the  world  has  expanded  to  include 
every  existing  piece  of  land.  From  the  flat  and 
narrow  map  of  medieval  times  it  has  become  the 
full,  round  globe  that  is  a  miniature  of  the  earth. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  the  expression  used 
so  frequently  today  that  "the  Earth  has  shrunk". 
And  so  it  has.  Or  rather,  more  accurately,  man 
has  invented  such  wonderful  means  of  communi- 
cation and  rapid  transportation  that  distances 
are  dwarfed  by  his  achievements.  Our  global 
world  today  is  a  golf  ball  compared  to  the  wide 
unexplored  world  occupied  by  the  Ancients. 

In  achieving  this,  man  has  overcome  barriers 
to  movement  which  at  one  time  seemed  insur- 
mountable. As  his  knowledge  and  means  of  travel 
advanced,  barriers  became  avenues.  The  ocean 
kept  men  along  the  shores  of  Europe  for  centur- 
ies until  with  increasing  ingenuity  larger  ships  £ 
were  built  which  turned  it  into  a  highway  to  ^ 
the  new  world.  Now  air  travel  has  surmounted 
all  barriers  to  movement  and  has  brought  all 
parts  of  the  world  very  close  together. 

Maps 

Some  understanding  of  maps  will  assist  us  in 
developing  ideas  about  our  world.  The  only  ac- 
curate map  of  the  world  is  the  globe.  From  it 
we  secure  accurate  ideas  on  the  shape,  size  and 
positions  of  the  land  masses  that  are  the  home  of 
man.  However,  a  globe  is  not  always  a  convenient 
or  suitable  map  for  our  work.  Flat  maps  often 
give  a  better  picture  of  a  particular  area  and 
provide  more  detailed   information. 

The  most  common  map  and  one  most  frequent- 
ly found  in  classrooms  is  known  as  the  Mercator 
projection.  This  map  has  been  in  use  since  the 
sixteenth  century  and  has  considerably  influenced 
people's  thinking  about  our  world.  We  can  recog- 
nize it  readily  by  the  fact  that  the  meridians  do 
not  converge  to  a  point  at  the  top  (North  Pole) 
and  bottom  (South  Pole),  but  are  drawn  true  to 
scale  at  the  Equator  and  are  kept  parallel  and 
equidistant  at  all  points.  This  makes  Greenland, 
for  instance,  appear  as  large  as  the  United  States 
on  the  Mercator  projection,  whereas  a  glance  at  a 
the  globe  shows  that  the  two  countries  differ  ^ 
considerably  in  size.  The  fault  of  the  Mercator 
map  lies  in  this  tendency  to  over-emphasize  areas 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  world,  which  gives, 
as   well,   a  false  impression   of   distances.     The 


virtue  of  the  Mercator  map  is  that  the  shape  of 
land  areas  is  maintained  and  it  is  reasonably  ac- 
curate for  areas  close  to  the  Equator. 

To  correct  the  ideas  drawn  from  the  Mercator 
map  we  should  study  azimuthal  projection  maps 
which  show  a  hemisphere  from  some  particular 
point.  As  an  example  let  us  take  a  polar  projec- 
tion. This  map  is  centered  at  the  North  Pole  and 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  pictured  lying  on 
equidistant  and  enlarging  concentric  circles  which 
are  the  meridians  of  latitude.  The  virtue  of  this 
map  lies  in  the  fact  that  true  distances  around 
the  globe  can  be  very  easily  determined.  It  shows 
the  nations  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  be 
facing  each  other  across  a  narrow  space  of  Arctic 
ice,  no  barrier  in  an  air  age.  However,  an  ex- 
clusive study  of  this  map  would  leave  us  with 
some  strange  ideas  as  to  the  shapes  of  the  world's 
land  masses  because  they  lose  their  proper  shapes 
towards  the  outer  edges  of  the  map.  We  should 
realize  that  each  map  has  its  purpose  which  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  it  is  being  used. 
The  importance  of  the  polar  projecion  map  is  its 
usefulness  in  determining  air  routes.  It  is  an  air 
age  map. 

A  contour  map  usually  represents  a  section 
of  a  country.  By  means  of  curved  lines  different 
altitudes  are  shown.  When  each  division  is  ap- 
propriately colored,  the  distance  above  or  below 
sea  level  for  any  locality  may  be  read  at  a  glance. 
It  is  helpful  in  accounting  for  climate  and  agri- 
cultural products,  although,  of  course,  other  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  too. 

Barriers  to  Movement 

Physical  barriers  to  movement,  such  as  moun- 
tains, deserts,  and  seas,  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Those 
who  live  on  the  plains  where  unrestricted  move- 
ment is  possible  tend  to  be  nomadic.  A  good 
example  is  the  plains  Indians  of  North  America, 
who  lived  an  unsettled  life,  moving  to  new  hunt- 
ing grounds  when  the  necessity  arose.  The  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  as  well,  are  traditional  travellers. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  live  in  the  valleys 
of  mountainous  regions  are  confirmed  "stay-at- 
homes",  mixing  very  seldom  with  outsiders. 

Isolation  has  its  influence  on  peoples'  ideas 
and  their  ways  of  living.  Mountaineers  are  in- 
clined to  be  suspicious  of  strangers  and  slow  to 
accept  new  ideas.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  for  a 
civilized  people  cut  off  by  mountain  barriers 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  lose  touch  with 
the  outside  world,  and  to  become  gradually  little 
more  than  barbarians.  This  happened  to  some  of 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Kentucky  hills  who  have 
come  to  be  known  as  "hill-billies".  The  low  stand- 
ards of  living  of  this  mountain  people  have 
made  them  the  butt  of  cartoonists,  e.g.,  Li'l 
Abner. 

Natural  Transport  Factor 

From  the  earliest  times  water  has  proved  an 
efficient  and  inexpensive  highway  for  man's  use. 


We  know  enough  of  the  early  history  of  Western 
Canada  to  realize  the  part  our  waterways  have 
played  in  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  fur 
traders  moved  their  trading  goods  in  and  their 
harvest  of  furs  out  into  world  markets  by  means 
of  boats  and  canoes.  The  two  competing  fur  trad- 
ing companies,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  North  West  Company,  each  had  its  own  water 
highway.  Forts  were  strategically  situated  along 
these  waterways  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traders  and  their  customers,  the  Indians. 

People  tend  to  settle  around  points  that  are 
convenient  to  avenues  of  transportation.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  at  the  entrance  to  great 
harbors.  Good  natural  harbors  are  usually  pro- 
tected from  wind,  generally  open  throughout  the 
year,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  handle  large  ocean 
liners.  Examples  of  such  harbors  are  New  York, 
London,  Montreal,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Van- 
couver. Here  great  cities  have  grown  up  whose 
people  carry  out  many  activities  connected  with 
shipping  centers.  If  the  harbor  has  a  large  hin- 
terland (interior),  as  has  New  York,  which  is 
thickly  settled  and  highly  industrialized,  it  be- 
comes a  huge  population  center.  A  city  of  this 
type  usually  becomes  a  center  of  thought  and 
cultural  activities  as  well  as  the  business  heart 
of  a  great  area. 

We  see  instances  of  this  settlement  of  people 
around  strategic  transportation  points  on  a  smal- 
ler scale  throughout  our  country.  Edmonton, 
situated  along  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
a  mere  trading  post  a  hundred  years  ago.  is  be- 
coming a  great  city  because  of  its  northern  hinter- 
land. Calgary  was  located  many  years  ago  at 
the  confluence  of  two  waterways,  the  Bow  and 
the  Elbow  rivers.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  are 
located  and  thrive  as  transportation  centers  on 
man-made  or  natural  highways. 

Recent  developments  in  modern  transportation 
may  bring  interesting  changes  in  established 
population  centers.  Water  and  land  travel  have 
dominated  the  patterns  of  settlement  for  centur- 
ies. Our  world  is  now  entering  the  air  stage  in 
which  both  goods  and  people  will  be  moved  by  air- 
plane. This  may  have  a  revolutionary  effect  on 
areas  of  settlement  and  present  centers  of  dense 
population.  Obviously  airports  may  be  established 
at  almost  any  point  because  air  is  an  all-prevail- 
ing substance.  Perhaps  the  great  air  stations  of 
the  future  will  be  located  along  the  shortest  and 
most  convenient  world  air  routes.  Gander,  New- 
foundland, is  an  apt  illustration.  To  determine 
where  these  lie  we  must  study  global  geography, 
for  only  the  globe  will  reveal  true  distances 
around  the  earth's  sphere.  The  great  sailing 
circle,  a  factor  in  navigation  that  has  been  used 
by  sailors  for  several  centuries,  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  air  age.  The  great  circle 
route  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
on  a  sphere.  This  does  not  follow  the  straight 
line  between  two  points  on  a  flat  map.  If  we 
experiment  with  a  globe  and  a  piece  of  string  we 
shall  find  that  the  shortest  world  air  routes  tend 


towards  the  north.  We  should  become  increas- 
ingly familiar  throughout  the  year  with  the  facts 
of  world  geography  as  revealed  by  a  study  of 
the  globe  and  azimuthal  projection  maps.  This 
information  will  help  us  to  foresee,  to  a  limited 
extent  at  least,  possible  shifts  in  population 
centers  within  our  own  lifetime. 

Climate 

The  location  of  population  centers  is  closely 
related  to  climate.  By  climate  we  mean  the  pre- 
vailing weather  conditions  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Any  map  of  climatic  regions  (see  Denton 
and  Lord,  page  14)  will  show  the  great  divers- 
ity  of  climatic  conditions  that  exist  throughout 
the  world  from  the  polar  icecap  of  Greenland  to 
the  tropical  forest  regions  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  Each  region  has  its  peculiar  or  typical 
conditions  which  affect  the  occupations  and  ways 
of  living  of  the  peoples  who  reside  there. 

Climate  has  a  direct  effect  on  human  energy. 
Medium  temperatures  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
quick  changes  of  temperature  and  the  relative 
humidity  (amount  of  moisture  in  the  air)  either 
stimulate  people  to  activity  or  act  in  an  opposite 
manner.  In  climatic  regions  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  even  and  inclined  to  be  damp  (tropical), 
people  are  not  forced  to  expend  much  energy  in 
making  a  living  and  are  not  likely  to  develop 
energy  to  improve  or  expand  their  way  of  life. 
In  areas,  such  as  the  polar  regions,  whose  climate 
presents  a  constant  challenge  to  survival,  so 
much  time  is  spent  on  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  there  is  little  left  to  devote  to  an  improve- 
ment of  culture.  Those  regions  in  which  the 
climate  is  variable  with  no  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  in  which  humidity  is  about  sixty 
percent,  seem  to  possess  the  ideal  climate  for  the 
development  of  an  energetic  people.  Such  regions 
are  usually  found  in  the  temperate  belts  of  North 
and  South  America,  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  climate  affects 
our  ways  of  living.  The  Eskimo  frequently  covers 
his  log  or  peat  house  with  snow  in  winter  to 
keep  warm.  Sometimes  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
transfer  his  family  to  snow  houses  (igloos)  when 
he  is  forced  to  move  to  new  fishing  grounds. 
Primitive  homes  in  the  wet  lowlands  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  are  built  on  piling  and  are  open  at 
the  sides  to  give  ample  ventilation.  Here  the 
roof  becomes  the  most  important  part  of  the 
home.  Styles  of  homes  differ  from  place  to  place 
among  civilized  peoples.  Home  building  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  is  a  much  different  problem 
from  home  building  in  Alberta. 

Climate  sets  limits  on  man's  occupations  and 
industries.  Cotton  growing,  for  example,  takes 
place  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Hard  wheat  thrives  best  on  the  dry  cool  plains 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Certain  fruits 
such  as  the  banana  and  the  pineapple  are  native 
to  the  tropic  regions  while  the  wool-bearing  sheep 
does  best  in  dry  upland  areas.  During  the  year 
we  shall  discover  many  illustrations  of  the  di- 


versity of  crops  dependent  on  variations  in  cli- 
mate. 

Natural  Resources  A 

The  material  wealth  of  a  nation  or  region  de-  ^^ 
termines  the  standard  of  living  for  the  people. 
A  nation's  business  and  industrial  life  is  based 
on  the  wealth  stored  in  and  on  the  earth.  This 
wealth  is  known  as  natural  resources,  and  it  con- 
sists of  the  available  minerals,  coal,  oil,  soil,  water 
power,  etc.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  these 
resources  determine  not  only  how  people  make  a 
living  but  also  how  well  they  live. 

Our  resources  in  Canada  establish  the  occupa- 
tions open  to  Canadians  at  home.  The  coal  and 
oil  of  Alberta  along  with  its  top  soil  are  basic 
to  the  industries  of  mining,  refining  and  farming. 
In  Eastern  Canada  the  soft  wood  forests  com- 
bined with  unlimited  water  power  provide  the 
resources  for  the  important  wood-pulp  industry. 
Mining,  too,  benefits  from  the  water  power  con- 
verted into  hydro-electric  power.  The  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  Canada  are  important  sour- 
ces of  wealth  for  the  fishing  industry.  Many 
Canadians  are  farmers,  ranchers,  miners  and 
woodsmen  because  our  country  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  industries  that 
provide  these  occupations. 

Standards  of  Living 

The  resources  of  a  region  have  an  important 
bearing  on  how  well  people  live.  While  it  is  ^ 
true  that  there  are  many  in  Canada  who  may  be  ^ 
in  need,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  most 
Canadian  families  enjoy  good  food  and  clothing 
and  plenty  of  living  space.  That  this  is  so  results 
partly  from  the  fact  that  our  country  is  richly 
endowed  with  natural  wealth.  The  North  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  is  perhaps  the  highest  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  man.  Scientific  know- 
ledge combined  with  vigorous  effort  expended  on 
the  development  of  a  fabulous  storehouse  of 
natural  wealth  has  made  this  possible. 

High  living  standards  are  not,  however,  en- 
tirely due  to  rich  resources.  Countries  like  Den- 
mark have  shown  what  education,  industry  and 
thrift  applied  in  an  area  of  limited  natural  wealth 
can  accomplish.  Countries  like  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessing  rich  resources,  yet  very 
little  industrial  or  scientific  "know-how",  illus- 
trate that  natural  wealth  alone  will  not  result 
in  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  energy  and 
training  of  people  play  a  large  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods. 

Only  recently  in  the  world's  history  has  man 
made  widespread  use  of  natural  wealth  to  im- 
prove his  living  standards.  Top  soil  has,  of 
course,  been  used  in  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing  since  the  commencement  of  history.  The 
coal  and  iron  ore  of  England,  and  of  Western  ^ 
Europe,  however,  and  the  oil  of  the  American  ^| 
plains  and  the  Arabian  desert  lay  in  storage  for 
centuries  until  man  had  built  up  the  knowledge 
and  technique  which  enabled  him  to  make  use  of 
this  natural  wealth.   The  development  of  modern 


industry  dates  back  only  two  hundred  years, 
whereas  recorded  history  covers  several  thousand. 
Doubtless  there  are  today  many  substances  which 
seem  of  little  value  as  natural  resources  which 
our  improved  knowledge  and  technique  may  ren- 
der tremendously  useful.  Before  1939  uranium 
deposits  in  northern  Canada  were  relatively  un- 
important; now  that  atomic  energy  has  been  dis- 
covered these  have  become  jealously-guarded 
sources  of  wealth  and  power. 

Density  of  Population 

Closely  related  to  living  standards  is  the  prob- 
lem of  density  of  population.  Some  parts  of  the 
world  are  very  thickly  settled,  whereas  others 
have  a  very  sparse  population.  Density  of  pop- 
ulation is  usually  measured  by  the  number  of 
people  per  square  mile.  This  varies  from  less 
than  two  per  square  mile  in  the  northern  stretches 
of  Canada  to  over  250  in  the  densely  settled  areas 
of  Eastern  United  States,  Western  Europe  and 
South-Eastern  Asia,  and  ranging  to  as  high  as 
713  in  Belgium. 

Although  climate  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  density  of  population,  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  country  is  even  more  important.  Good 
soil  is  still  the  chief  resource  providing  a  living 
for  people.  Areas  with  good  agricultural  land 
are  usually  very  thickly  settled.  The  rich  soils 
of  China  and  India  have  supported  a  teeming 
population  for  centuries.  The  living  standards  in 
these  areas  are  quite  low,  however,  because  the 
population  has  grown  far  beyond  what  the  soil 
can  reasonably  support;  there  are  too  many 
people  in  these  areas,  and  too  few  opportunities 
for  making  a  living  by  means  other  than  farming. 
The  societies  of  India  and  China  are  still  agri- 
cultural. Because  they  have  not  progressed  far 
in  industrialization  they  are  making  only  a  limit- 
ed use  of  the  extensive  natural  wealth  that  their 
countries  possess.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  well  populated,  has  a  high  standard 
of  living.  This  country  now  leads  the  world  in 
industrialization  because  it  is  making  full  use 
of  its  great  and  varied  resources.  Both  industry 
and  agriculture  offer  opportunities  to  those  living 
in  its  densely  settled  areas.  Resources  determine 
population  but  living  standards  depend  not  only 
on  natural  wealth  but  also  on  the  ability  of  people 
to  exploit  or  use  this  wealth  in  the  production 
of  goods. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  over- 
view. Below  are  a  number  of  statements  and 
questions.  Check  the  best  completion  or  answer 
for  each. 

1.  The  Mercator  map  distorts  the  area  it  depicts 
by 

(a)  making  the  meridians  parallel. 

(b)  omitting  the  lines  of  altitude. 

(c)  enlarging  the  area  near  the  Equator. 

(d)  attempting  to  show  the  curved  surface  of 
the  earth. 


2.  Transportation  factors  may  become  less  im- 
portant to  the  establishment  of  population 
centers  because 

(a)  there  is  little  new  land  to  be  settled. 

(b)  airports  may  be  established  at  almost  any 
point. 

(c)  modern  machines  have  conquered  barriers 
to  transportation. 

(d)  good  roads  are  easily  built. 

3.  The  great  circle  route  is 

(a)  the  Equator. 

(b)  the  Arctic  Circle. 

(c)  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
on  a  sphere. 

(d)  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  between 
any  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 

4.  The  shortest  air  route  from  Edmonton  to  Lon- 
don passes   over 

(a)  Montreal. 

(b)  Iceland. 

(c)  Greenland. 

(d)  the  North  Pole. 

5.  The  difficulty  in  making  accurate  maps  of 
the  earth's  surface  arises  from  the  fact  that 

(a)  information  is   unavailable. 

(b)  the  earth  is  a  sphere 

(c)  much  of  the  surface  consists  of  oceans. 

(d)  so  much  remains  unexplored. 

6.  An  example  of  an  overpopulated  country  is 

(a)  Holland. 

(b)  India. 

(c)  France. 

(d)  Canada. 

7.  Which  factor  will  tend  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  population? 

(a)  poor    transportation. 

(b)  shortage  of  food. 

(c)  strikes  and  unemployment. 

(d)  religious  beliefs. 

8.  Living  standards  depend  upon 

(a)  the  ability  of  people  to  use  natural  wealth. 

(b)  rich  natural  resources. 

(c)  a  favorable  climate. 

(d)  opportunities  for  trade. 

9.  The  most  important  factor  in  determining 
density  of  population  is 

(a)  good  soil. 

(b)  the  natural  transport  factor. 

(c)  the  presence  of  other  resources  besides 
good  soil. 

(d)  a  favorable  climate. 

(Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  do  the  following 
exercises  in  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3:  Chapter 
12,  Exercises  3,  4,  and  7 ;  pages  241  to  24*3.  These 
come  under  the  topic  "Encyclopedias  and  Text- 
books.") 


SUB-PROBLEM  I 

HOW  DO  GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS 
AFFECT  LIVING? 

There  are  many  different  types  of  geographi- 
cal environment  in  the  world.  This  is  because 
different  combinations  of  physical  factors  will 
produce  differences  in  the  geographical  environ- 
ment. For  example,  although  people  living  near 
a  sea  coast  have  something  in  common  in  their 
surroundings,  it  will  make  a  difference  whether 
that  sea  coast  is  in  a  low  latitude  or  a  high  lati- 
tude region.  Thus  the  people  living  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Alaska  have  very  different  conditions 
to  contend  with  from  those  living  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  South  America.  People  living 
on  different  sea  coasts  of  the  same  climatic  zone 
may  experience  some  factor  other  than  latitude 
which  is  a  predominating  influence  in  their  cli- 
mate. An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  middle 
latitude  marine  climates  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern coasts  of  Canada.  In  the  former  case  the 
east  winds  blowing  across  the  cold  Labrador  cur- 
rent tend  to  cause  a  colder  climate  than  would 
be  expected.  However,  on  the  west  Canadian 
coast,  west  winds  give  the  region  the  benefit  of 
the  warmer  Japan  current  and  have  a  moderat- 
ing influence.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
marine  climates  are  influenced  by  ocean  currents 
and  winds  as  well  as  by  latitude. 

Another  factor  which  may  give  quite  different 
climates  to  adjacent  areas  is  that  of  altitude. 
Europeans  living  in  India  leave  the  burning 
plains  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  seek  the  cooler 
comfort  of  the  hill  country;  they  travel  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  in  miles  to  reach  an 
immeasurable  difference  in  climate.  In  latitude, 
the  Tibetan  plateau  lies  south  of  the  Si-Kiang 
river  valley  of  China.  The  latter  is  a  rich  region 
in  its  production  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  part 
of  Tibet  is  almost  devoid  of  vegetation  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate  at  the  altitude  of 
16,000  feet.  Such  contrasts  can  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  give  ample  proof  of  the 
importance  of  altitude  in  determining  the  geo- 
graphical environment. 

People's  living  is  determined  by  the  type  of 
topography  associated  with  the  climatic  features 
of  the  region.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  Alberta. 
Grain  farming  which  predominates  on  the 
prairie  gives  place  to  mixed  farming  in  the  park- 
land region.  The  terrain  has  more  to  do  with 
this  change  in  the  type  of  farming  than  have  the 
slight  differences  in  climate  which  exist  within 
the  central  part  of  the  province.  In  the  south- 
western region  of  Alberta,  however,  the  presence 
of  foothills  precludes  the  sowing  of  large  areas 
to  grain  and,  at  the  same  time,  helps  to  create 
suitable  conditions  for  a  prosperous  ranching 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  parts  of  the  prairies  in  the 
Canadian  West  are  not  suitable  for  grain  growing 
on  a  large  scale  because  of  insufficient  rainfall. 


The  amount  of  rainfall  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  factors  which  make  up  the  geographical 
environment.  The  success  of  the  textile  industry 
in  England  is  in  part  due  to  the  damp  climate. 
Desert  conditions  are  the  result  of  lack  of  natural 
moisture.  In  California,  Egypt,  and  India,  former- 
ly unproductive  desert  regions  have  been  caused 
to  "blossom  like  the  rose"  when  irrigation  systems 
have  been  built,  thus  proving  that  desert  soil 
is  not  necessarily  poor  soil.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  each  of  these  countries  the  accessibility 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  creation 
of  a  productive  region.  In  large  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  however,  where  the  handicaps  of  the 
desert  cannot  be  overcome,  the  living  of  the  people 
is  dictated  wholly  by  their  geography. 

The  presence  of  large  rivers  has  played  and 
still  does  play  a  major  role  in  the  geographical 
environment  of  many  people.  In  the  early  days 
of  discovery  and  exploration  in  the  new  world, 
settlement  followed  such  river  highways  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  Even  today 
many  central  European  countries  which  lack  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  sea  depend  largely  upon  the 
Danube  river  for  their  commercial  activities.  A 
combination  of  factors  such  as  the  location  of 
rivers  and  of  natural  resources  often  results  in 
a  prosperous  economy.  Lumbering  is  facilitated 
where  logs  can  be  brought  to  sawmill  and  factory 
by  water.  Raw  materials  can  be  processed  practi- 
cally on  the  spot  where  rivers  make  possible  the  a 
production  of  hydro-electric  power.  ^ 

Thus,  it  is  the  way  in  which  natural  factors 
are  combined  which  gives  rise  to  a  certain  type 
of  geographical  environment.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  in  many  regions  people 
exploit  the  most  favorable  factor  in  their  environ- 
ment. On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  red 
rocks,  blue  sea  and  sky,  and  a  fine  climate  are 
the  principal  assets.  For  that  reason,  it  is  a 
tourists'  paradise  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
enjoy  its  eternal  summer.  Such  shores  in  a  less 
equitable  climate  would  be  dotted  with  fishing 
villages  whose  people  would  wrest  a  hard  living 
from  the  sea.  Such  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  China,  a 
country  of  vast  untapped  resources,  has  continued 
to  exploit  the  rich  farming  lands  of  its  river 
valleys.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  China  is  difficult  of  access.  But  there  has 
been  great  wealth  in  that  country  which  has  not 
been  used  to  develop  other  resources.  In  other 
words,  geography  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  way  of  life  of  a  people,  but  what 
people  do  with  their  geography  is  also  very  im- 
portant. 

Geographical  factors  and  the  use  people  make 
of  them  determine  standard  of  living.  Accepting 
or  recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  natural  en-  ^ 
vironment  is  the  first  step  towards  overcoming  ^ 
such  handicaps.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  the  British  realized 
that  they  could  not  produce  enough  food  for  their 
growing  population.    They  accepted  the  fact  by 
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abolishing  the  Corn  Laws  which  had  protected 
British  farmers  from  outside  competition.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  not  become  rice-eating 
people  because  they  prefer  that  to  any  other 
grain,  but  because  a  rice  field  will  give  adequate 
nourishment  to  a  larger  number  of  people  than 
will  a  field  of  the  same  size  growing  any  other 
grain.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  people  make  pro- 
gress so  long  as  they  accept  the  challenges  that 
nature  offers  to  them.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
built  a  great  civilization  while  they  were  learning 
to  control  and  use  the  flood  waters  of  the  Nile 
river.  Once  that  was  accomplished,  life  became 
comparatively  easy  and  progress  stopped,  so  that 
the  Egyptian  farmer  today  does  his  work  in  much 
the  same  way  as  did  his  ancestors  five  thousand 
years  ago. 

According  to  Ellsworth  Huntington,  one  other 
factor  enters  into  man's  relationship  to  his  en- 
vironment. The  geographer  has  made  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  climate  upon  man's  energy.  He 
shows  that  a  temperate  climate  induces  that  de- 
gree of  energy  which  is  necessary  for  man  to 
make  the  greatest  use  of  his  geographical  ad- 
vantages and  to  accept  the  challenge  to  overcome 
handicaps.  The  Huntington  Theory  will  be  ap- 
plied to  explain  the  failure  of  the  natives  of 
tropical  Africa  to  develop  a  high  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  developing  the  topic  "How  Living  is  Af- 
fected by  Geographical  Factors",  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  combination 
of  geographical  factors  makes  the  type  of  en- 
vironment in  which  people  live.  Their  way  of 
living  is  the  result  of  the  use  they  make  of  these 
factors.  Many  people  go  beyond  this,  however, 
and  overcome  adverse  factors  or  handicaps. 
Therefore,  standard  of  living  depends  upon  many 
factors,  both  geographical  and  human. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  para- 
graphs in  the  following  way: 

Place  (A)  in  front  of  any  statement  which 
agrees  with  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
introductory  paragraphs, 

(D)  in  front  of  any  statement  which 
disagrees  with  or  contradicts  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  introductory  para- 
graphs, 

(N)  in  front  of  any  statement  not  in- 
cluded in  the  introductory  paragraphs. 

1.  The  type  of  environment  depends  upon  a 
number  of  geographical  factors. 

2.  People  having  a  marine  climate  have  the  same 
conditions  to  contend  with  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  prevailing  winds  cause 
ocean  currents. 

4.  Latitude  is  the  most  important  influence  on 
climate. 

5.  The  Tibetan  plateau  is  unproductive  because 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  backward  people. 


6.  The  term  topography,  refers  to  the  surface 
features  of  the  land. 

7.  The  sandy  soil  of  deserts  is  not  suitable  for 
the  production  of  grain. 

8.  Where  geographical  handicaps  are  severe, 
people  adjust  to  their  environment  but  do  not 
change  it. 

9.  Rivers  are  more  important  today  for  uses 
other  than  transportation. 

10.  The  most  favorable  factor  in  a  geographical 
environment  is  an  important  influence  on  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

11.  According  to  the  Huntington  Theory  ex- 
tremes of  climate  are  not  conducive  to  en- 
ergy. 

12.  The  qualities  of  people  have  little  importance 
in  determining  the  way  of  life  and  standard 
of  living. 

You  will  find  that  the  activities  which  follow 
are  arranged  in  three  groups.  Choose  the  three 
activities  in  one  group  OR  a  different  type  of 
activity  from  each  of  the  three  groups.  Try  to 
choose  activities  which  will  not  discourage  you 
but  will  require  your  best  ability  in  carrying 
them  out. 

Read 

Denton  and  Lord:  A  N\ew  World  Geography 
(N.B.  Page  references  are  given  below  thus: 
1-96-100) 

Any  other  geography  texts  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  geography  on  everyday  life. 

News  items  related  to  the  topic. 

{Discovering  Geography:  Industry  by  Stamp 
is  a  small  book  which  you  can  skim  very  easily 
for  useful  material.  Helpful  maps  are  to  be  found 
on  the  following  pages:  20,  26,  85,  88,  89,  103.) 

Some  pages  you  might  like  to  read  in  Our 
Industrial  World  by  Smith:  140-141,  145-147, 
157-159,  270-271,  286-315,  20.) 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  Across  the  Ages  by 
Capen,  you  will  find  excellent  maps  on  pages  58 
and  218-219.) 

Do 

Group  I: 

1.  Prepare  a  chart  or  map  showing  densely 
settled  areas  of  the  world.   Use  an  Atlas. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  types  of  geographical 
environment  to  be  found  in  various  coun- 
tries: e.g.,  mountain,  desert,  fertile  river 
valley.  (1-58-66,  92,  108-109,  176,  306-307, 
350,  454,  455,  469-471,  547-552,  596-599). 
Use  your  Atlas  and  the  above  reference  to 
find  two  countries  or  regions  to  illustrate 
each   type. 

3.  Copy  into  your  notebook  the  following  out- 


line  of  a  report  on  the  relationship  between 
geography  and  living  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Chile: 

CHILE 

I.  The  Geographical  Factors 

1.  Topography 

a.  Coastal  ridge 

b.  Central  valley 

c.  Andes  mountains  in  the  east 

d.  Northern  desert;  altitude  2,000  to  5,000 
feet 

2.  Climate 

a.  Extremes  of  climate  in  different  parts 

b.  North — hot,  dry 

c.  Central — temperate 

d.  South — rain-swept,  colder  in  extreme 
south 

3.  Natural  Resources 

a.  Mountains  yield  minerals:  copper,  iron, 
coal,  borax 

b.  Desert  yields  nitrates,  iodine 

c.  Good  soil  and  grazing  lands  in  valley 

d.  Forests  in  south 

e.  Short  mountain  streams 

II.  Effects  of  Physical  Environment  on  Living 

1.  Occupations 

a.  Mining 

b.  Agriculture:  farming  and  ranching 

(1)  maize,  grain,  vegetables,  temperate 
fruits 

(2)  cattle,   sheep 

c.  Lumbering 

d.  Manufacturing:  smelting,  refining  of 
borax,  flour  mills,  breweries,  boots  and 
shoes,  textiles  and  clothing,  refining  of 
sugar  (raw  sugar  imported  from  Peru), 
shipbuilding  (small  coastal  vessels), 
meat  packing 

2.  Homes,  food  and  clothing 

a.  Wooden  and  stucco  houses 

b.  Varied  diet   (see  products) 

c.  Cotton  or  wool  according  to  climate  and 
season 

3.  Standard  of  Living 

a.  Desert,  minerals  and  fertile  valley  bal- 
ance each  other;  per  capita  production 
highest  of  Andean  countries 

b.  Wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed 

c.  Third  in  commercial  importance  in  South 
America 

d.  Progressive  country  —  intelligent  and 
energetic  people;  compulsory  education 
to  15  years 

e.  Density  of  population:  about  17  people 
per  square  mile 


4.  Efforts  to  overcome  natural  handicaps 

a.  Ascensors:  railways  run  by  cables  carry 
passengers  and  freight  up  steep  inclines 

b.  Some  mountain  railways  operate  on  over-     £ 
head  cable  ^m 

Read  the  following  sections  from  Denton  and 
Lord:  1-323-326.  Following  the  outline  closely, 
and  using  the  details  from  your  reference  book, 
write  a  two-paragraph  essay  on  the  topic:  "The 
Influence  of  Geography  on  Living  in  Chile". 

Group   II 

1.  Using  an  Atlas,  list  the  six  most  densely 
populated  countries  in  the  world.  Check 
your  list  by  finding  the  population  and  area 
of  each  of  these  countries  in  your  Atlas. 
From  these  facts,  find  the  density  of  popula- 
tion of  each  of  these  countries.  Show  the 
results  you  obtain  in  a  bar  graph. 

2.  Choose  a  country  or  region  representing 
any  type  of  geographical  environment  other 
than  mountainous.  Using  the  index  of  your 
reference  book,  make  an  outline  similar  to 
that  given  in  Group  I,  Activity  3,  showing 
the  relationship  between  geography  and  liv- 
ing in  that  region.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
page  references  with  your  outline. 

3.  Make  an  exchange  of  outlines  with  another 
member  of  your  class  who  ehose  to  do  Ac- 
tivity 2  of  this  group.  Using  his  outline  and 
page  references,  write  a  two-paragraph  es-      A 
say  on  the  relationship  between  geography      ™ 
and  living  in  that  region. 

Group  III 

1.  Choose  for  investigation  any  one  of  the  six 
most  densely  populated  regions  from  Group 
II,  Activity  1.  Use  your  reference  book  to 
And  out  first  of  all  whether  the  people  of 
that  region  have  a  high  or  a  low  standard  of 
living.  Now,  read  carefully  all  the  material 
given  in  the  reference  book  on  that  region 
to  discover  (a)  the  advantages  geography 
has  given  to  the  country,  and  (b)  the  dis- 
advantages. Make  a  list  from  these  two 
sets  of  facts  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
standard  of  living  appears  to  you  to  depend. 
Present  your  list  of  conditions  to  the  class 
along  with  others  who  have  selected  this 
same  activity.  Through  class  discussion  ar- 
rive at  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  fac- 
tors which  determine  standards  of  living. 

2.  Organize  a  number  of  groups  of  three  or 
four  people  to  prepare  outline  reports  on 
the  influence  of  geography  on  living  in 
different  types  of  environments.  Each 
group  would  probably  choose  one  type,  each 
individual  in  the  group  using  a  different 
country  or  region  as  an  illustration.  Deliver  £ 
your  report  orally  to  the  class,  using  your  ™ 
outline  as  a  guide  while  you  talk. 

3.  Write  an  essay  entitled:  "Geography  In- 
fluences Living".  Be  sure  to  make  an  out- 
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line  first.  Use  the  material  given  in  reports 
to  illustrate  the  facts  in  your  essay. 

Discuss 

N.B.  Select  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics 
as  a  basis  for  an  open  forum,  panel  discussion, 
or  class  discussion.  An  open  forum  is  a  general 
discussion  led  by  a  member  of  the  class.  Some 
preparation  for  the  discussion  should  be  made 
in  advance  in  order  to  get  the  best  opinions. 

1.  What  is  a  good  climate? 

2.  What  are  the  human  factors  which  affect 
standards  of  living? 

3.  Which  Canadian  city  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  growth? 

4.  Should  Canada  follow  an  active  policy  of 
immigration? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  is  an  important  document  in 
Social  Studies.  It  is  the  record  of  your  year's 
work  and  should  contain  (1)  Notes  on  discus- 
sions, (2)  Summaries  of  reports,  (3)  Maps,  pic- 
tures, charts  and  diagrams,  (4)  Essays  and  para- 
graphs on  Social  Studies  topics.  You  should  have 
in  your  note-book  already: 

a.  Summary  of  overview. 

b.  Maps  and  charts. 

c.  Notes  on  class  discussion. 

d.  Outline  summaries  of  reports. 

e.  Other  activities  you  have  done. 

f.  Current  Events  up  to  now  should  include: 
important  local  news  (e.g.,  elections,  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  official  visitors, 
honors  paid  to  citizens)  ;  national  news 
(e.g.,  opening  of  parliament,  government 
business,  outstanding  personalities  and 
events)  ;  international  news  (e.g.,  United 
Nations,  Nato,  outstanding  personalities 
and  events;  and,  for  this  unit,  news  of  a 
geographical  nature.) 


SUB-PROBLEM  II 
HOW  DO  SOCIAL   FACTORS  AFFECT   LIVING? 

Culture — Our  Way  of  Life 

We  have  seen  in  Sub-Problem  I  the  effect  that 
geography  has  on  our  ways  of  living.  In  Sub- 
Problem  II  we  are  concerned  more  directly  with 
what  is  meant  by  ways  of  living.  Throughout  the 
course  this  year,  there  will  be  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  word  "Culture".  As  already  suggested 
we  shall  spend  considerable  time  studying  the 
problem  of  living  in  our  industrialized  culture. 
We  should  get  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  before  proceeding  too  far  in  our  year's  work. 

We  are  all  born  in  a  "culture"  and  our  be- 
havior is  patterned  by  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  what  a  culture  is.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  best  explained  by  illustrations.  Language  is 
a  part  of  our  culture ;  in  fact  it  is  the  instrument 
by  which  a  culture  is  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  Our  customs  are  part  of  our  cul- 
ture. It  is  customary,  for  instance,  for  a  married 
woman  to  wear  a  wedding  ring,  for  a  woman  to 
cook  and  care  for  the  family  and  for  a  man  to 
earn  the  living.  Social  values  and  standards  are 
part  of  a  culture.  We  consider  it  dishonest  to 
take  the  property  of  another  person  or  to  lie 
deliberately.  In  our  civilization  or  culture  a  man 
may  be  married  to  only  one  woman  at  a  time 
(monogamy) .  Other  cultures  have  approved 
plural  marriages  by  which  a  man  is  permitted  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  one  time  (polygamy) . 
Our  religious  beliefs  are  part  of  our  culture ;  our 
ideas,  our  sentiments,  our  ways  of  doing  things 
all  constitute  an  inheritance  that  has  been  built 
up  and  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  illustrations  that 
seem  so  natural  to  us  yet  are  distinguishing 
features  of  our  cultural  heritage,  making  our  way 
of  life  different  from  that  pertaining  to  other  ex- 
isting or  ancient  cultures.  Some  of  these  are 
conventions  of  no  great  importance;  others  are 
the  very  essence  of  our  civilization.  We  consider 
it  good  manners  for  a  man  to  offer  his  seat  to 
a  lady  in  a  trolley  bus,  to  offer  to  carry  her  par- 
cels for  her,  or  to  doff  his  hat  when  meeting 
her  on  the  street.  Our  society  enjoys  or  approves 
of  boxing  exhibitions  where  two  men  pummel 
each  other.  The  sport  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
however,  in  which  men  called  gladiators  strug- 
gled against  beasts  for  the  entertainment  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  would  not  be  tolerated  today.  We 
place  great  emphasis  in  our  culture  on  the  sanct- 
ity of  human  life  and  the  worth  of  each  indi- 
vidual. This,  however,  does  not  keep  us  from 
going  to  war  and  destroying  life  with  terrible 
efficiency. 

Tools,  implements  and  weapons  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  material  culture.  Fountain  pens,  type- 
writers, skyscrapers  or  automobiles  are  tangible 
and  material  evidences  of  our  industrialized  cul- 
ture. In  studying  cultures  of  the  past,  articles 
of  this  type  such  as  household  utensils  and  fur- 
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nishings,  weapons,  etc.,  are  the  means  by  which 
archaeologists  (students  of  ancient  cultures)  re- 
construct the  life  of  the  period.  Such  items  of 
evidence  are  known  in  the  science  of  archaeology 
as  artifacts.  Many  boys  and  girls  in  Alberta  have 
themselves  found  such  artifacts  of  the  Indian 
culture  (arrow  heads  and  stone  hammers)  which 
existed  on  our  prairies. 

We  sometimes  classify  cultures  by  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  or  feature  of  the  way  a 
people  live.  The  Indian  culture  in  Western  Cana- 
da was  that  of  a  hunting  people.  Other  more 
advanced  cultures,  in  which  a  people  have  set- 
tled in  one  spot  and  lived  by  cultivating  the  soil, 
are  called  agricultural.  Primitive  cultures  very 
rarely  get  beyond  the  hunting  or  agricultural 
stages  and  do  not  develop  a  written  language. 
Civilized  cultures  become  increasingly  complex 
and  varied  in  their  accomplishments.  They  de- 
velop higher  forms  of  religion,  written  records, 
and  a  breadth  of  knowledge.  We  frequently  refer 
to  our  modern  culture  as  "industrialized"  because 
of  the  widespread  use  of  the  products  of  industry 
in  our  everyday  life  and  the  many  influences  that 
our  highly  organized  industries  exert  on  our 
society. 

The  roots  of  our  culture  are  buried  in  the  past. 
The  greatest  single  factor  in  culture  development 
and  change  in  recent  years  has  been  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge.  How  science  and  its 
direct  application  through  invention  have 
changed  our  ways  of  living  will  be  dealt  with 
in  later  units  of  this  course.  While  a  gradual 
change  in  our  culture  as  a  result  of  invention 
commenced  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  has 
been  accelerated  to  a  breath-taking  pace  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  We  can,  no  doubt,  think 
of  many  illustrations  of  this  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile, the  airplane,  the  radio,  the  moving  picture 
and  finally  atomic  energy.  Ours  is  a  strange  new 
world  with  machines  that  would  have  seemed 
fantastic  to  our  forefathers. 

Effect  of  Resources  and  Climate  on  Culture 

The  culture  of  a  people  is  frequently  influenced 
by  its  geographical  surroundings.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  factors  in  man's  physical  en- 
vironment and  his  ways  of  living  has  been  sug- 
gested in  Sub-Problem  I.  Perhaps  we  should  give 
some  further  consideration  to  this  important  rela- 
tionship. 

Certain  regions,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
soil  and  climate,  have  been  favored  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  high  type  of  civilization.  That  man 
began  his  slow  climb  to  finer  living  along  the 
Nile  Valley  many  centuries  ago  was  not  in  any 
sense  sheer  accident.  The  mild,  even  climate  of 
this  region  combined  with  the  rich  soil  deposited 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  were  circum- 
stances that  favored  culture  growth.  The  prob- 
lems created  in  the  control  of  the  flood  waters 
and  the  organization  necessary  to  make  effective 
use  of  this  natural  form  of  irrigation  served  as 
a  challenge  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Egyptians. 


The  resulting  growth  of  knowledge  became  the 
basis  for  civilized  living.  The  vast  stretches  of 
sandy  desert  bordering  this  fertile  valley  pro- 
vided the  isolation  necessary  for  protection  per-  m 
mitting  opportunity  for  peaceful  development.  ^^ 
There  are  many  examples  in  history  in  which  the 
factors  of  climate,  resources  and  natural  trans- 
port facilities  assisted  by  protective  barriers  have 
combined  to  set  the  stage  for  an  enrichment  of 
culture.  We  shall  become  acquainted  with  more 
of  these  as  we  progress  in  our  Social  Studies. 

Geographical  Crisis  and  Culture 

A  crisis  in  man's  physical  environment  may 
serve  either  as  a  stimulant  to  culture  growth  or 
as  a  destroyer  of  culture.  Historical  records  show 
how  long  and  severe  drouths  have  laid  waste 
areas  of  fertile  soil,  depopulating  the  region  and 
leaving  only  ruined  evidences  of  man's  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand  people  may  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  crisis  to  develop  new  means  of  control. 
Knowledge  of  soil  drifting,  soil  conservation,  crop 
rotation  and  irrigation  have  developed  directly 
from  the  problems  of  drouth.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  farming  methods  in  Southern  Al- 
berta are  aware  of  what  has  been  done  there  to 
control  soil  drifting  and  conserve  moisture. 
Other  forms  of  crisis  such  as  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  have  destroyed  cities  and  laid 
waste  regions  that  were  formerly  thriving  centers 
of  civilized  living. 

The  Effect  of  the  Distribution 
of  Resources  on  Culture 

Unequal  distribution  of  resources  combined 
with  the  varying  means  of  transportation  influ- 
ence the  growth  of  culture.  Some  countries  are 
rich  in  coal  and  iron,  others  produce  food  in 
abundance,  whilst  others  have  vast  supplies  of 
forest  wealth.  An  exchange  of  these  products 
along  the  river  and  sea  highways  began  early  in 
history.  The  search  for  a  shorter  and  safer  route 
to  India  and  the  far  east,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  resulted  from  a  desire  to 
secure  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  East.  Trade 
between  two  countries  leads  to  a  borrowing  of 
ideas  that  are  stimulating  to  culture  growth.  Both 
countries  benefit  from  the  exchange  not  only  by 
new  products  but  by  different  ways  of  living. 
Great  trading  centers  are  usually  focal  points  of 
culture  that  lead  in  the  development  of  new  ideas. 
Such  cities  as  London,  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Is- 
tanbul have  each  played  a  dominant  role  as 
centers  of  civilization  at  some  stage  in  history. 
Geography  determines  international  trade  which 
in  turn  promotes  social  growth  and  change. 

Culture  and  Standard  of  Living 

The  growth  of  knowledge  through  experiment     ^ 
and  study  and  its  widespread  use  and  applica-     ^ 
tion  by  means  of  education  may  help  a  country 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  barren  soil.   Thrift, 
industry  and  careful  planning  permit  a  husband- 
ing of  resources  to  make  possible  a  fairly  high 
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standard  of  living.  A  limited  natural  wealth  acts 
as  a  challenge  stimulating  people  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  their  physical  environment  by  the 
resources  of  the  human  mind.  A  strong  vigorous 
culture  results.  Denmark  has  been  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  a  country  which  through  education 
has  raised  the  living  standards  of  its  people.  On 
the  other  hand  relatively  rich  areas  like  India 
continue  with  low  living  standards  because  of 
widespread  ignorance  of  the  techniques  of  in- 
dustrial development.  Culture  and  geography 
both  determine  the  living  standards  of  any  region 
or  people. 

The  State 

We  use  the  word  "state"  frequently  in  Social 
Studies.  It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  institution 
which  man  has  created  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  term  "state"  refers  to  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  the  means  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment rules  and  how  that  government  secures 
its  power.  Canada,  for  instance,  is  a  state  having 
a  government  at  Ottawa  which  is  supreme  in 
Canada.  This  government  makes  laws  and  en- 
forces them  for  the  entire  Dominion.  In  Canada, 
however,  the  Dominion  Government  shares  the 
task  of  ruling  with  local  governments  in  each 
province  and  municipality.  The  division  of 
authority  among  these  governments  is  set  out  in 
a  document  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion in  1867  called  the  British  North  America 
Act. 

The  state  through  its  government  has  certain 
jobs  to  perform  which  can  be  done  by  no  other 
institution.  It  protects  its  citizens  from  harm 
by  other  citizens  and  it  protects  itself  and  its 
members  from  invasion  by  foreign  groups.  It 
does  this  by  laws  in  the  first  case  and  by  its 
relations  with  other  states  in  the  second.  The 
modern  state,  however,  performs  a  wider  func- 
tion than  that  of  protection.  Our  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment operates  railroads,  radio  stations  and 
postal  systems.  It  provides  family  allowances, 
administers  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme, 
and  jointly  with  the  provincial  governments  and 
local  governments  provides  old  age  pensions.  The 
job  of  government  today  at  both  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  levels  is  becoming  increasingly 
complicated. 

There  are  different  types  of  states  in  the 
world  today,  each  representing  distinct  or  dif- 
ferent cultures.  The  democratic  states  use  the 
ballot  box  as  a  means  of  electing  our  changing 
governments.  An  important  function  of  the 
democratic  state  is  to  safeguard  certain  rights 
which  are  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  In  a 
democratic  society  the  individual  enjoys  the  civil 
liberties  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  a  job,  freedom  to  vote  effec- 
tively, freedom  to  hold  property,  impartial  justice 
and  trial  by  jury  and  free  access  to  information. 
As  citizens  of  a  democracy  we  owe  to  the  state 
obedience  to  its  laws  and  participation  in  its 
political  life.  Democratic  states  have  two  or  more 


political  parties  giving  expression  to  differing 
views  on  government  policy  within  the  country. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are 
examples  of  this  type. 

Certain  modern  states  hold  elections  but  give 
their  people  no  choice  as  between  candidates  in 
the  selection  of  a  government.  Any  government 
which  cannot  be  changed  by  peaceful  means  when 
public  opinion  so  desires  must  be  classed  as  a 
dictatorship.  Briefly,  a  dictatorship  exists  when 
power  is  held  by  one  man  or  a  group  of  men 
who  maintain  that  power  by  force  rather  than 
by  free  election.  The  dictatorship  state  holds 
that  its  own  welfare  is  the  first  consideration  and 
that  its  citizens  serve  the  state  rather  than  the 
opposite,  as  in  a  democracy.  Hitler's  pre-war 
Germany  was  a  notable  example  of  a  dictator- 
ship. Western  nations  regard  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment with  its  single  political  party  as  a  dic- 
tatorship; another  example  of  a  single  party 
state  is  Spain. 

During  the  year  we  shall  encounter  such  terms 
as  socialism,  communism  and  private  enterprise. 
These  are  used  so  widely  in  the  world  today  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  some  idea  of  their  meaning. 
They  can  best  be  understood  by  defining  briefly 
functions  of  states  in  which  these  three  forms 
of  government  or  economy  exist. 

The  socialist  state  is  one  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  entered  into  business  ownership  on  a 
large  scale.  The  railroads,  mines,  banks  and  fac- 
tories instead  of  remaining  under  private  control 
have  been  taken  over  for  government  administra- 
tion. A  socialist  state,  such  as  Great  Britain  is 
rapidly  becoming,  may  be  democratic  in  spirit  and 
may  permit  a  change  in  government  through 
election. 

Communist  states  like  Russia  are  similar  to 
the  socialist  states  in  that  businesses  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  government.  Communism,  however,  achieves 
this  control  by  force  rather  than  by  ballot  and 
establishes  a  dictatorship  to  carry  out  its  plans. 

In  the  private  enterprise  state  the  ownership 
and  the  control  of  industry  and  business  remain 
in  the  hands  of  private  citizens  or  companies. 
This  type  of  state  is  usually  a  democracy  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Examples  of  such  a 
state  are  Canada,  United  States,  France  and 
Spain. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  overview. 

Below  are  a  number  of  incomplete  sentences  each 
followed  by  several  possible  completions.  Find 
the  one  best  completion  and  put  a  check  mark 
beside  it. 

1.  The  chief  purpose  of  government  is  to 

(1)  guide  business 

(2)  regulate  population 

(3)  provide  employment 

(4)  maintain  order 
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2.  The  form  of  government  which  requires  the 
greatest  degree  of  participation  is 

(1)  democracy 

(2)  socialism 

(3)  dictatorship 

(4)  monarchy 

3.  The  most  powerful  and  influential  factor  in 
the  life  of  a  people  is  its 

(1)  race 

(2)  mental  ability 

(3)  culture 

(4)  physical  characteristics 

4.  The  richest,  fullest  culture  is  the  one  which 

(1)  borrows  most  from  others 

(2)  rejects  foreign  ideas  and  practices 

(3)  concentrates  upon  its  own  development 

(4)  opposes  new  notions 

5.  The  free  enterprise  system  rests  upon 

(1)  small  co-operatives 

(2)  price  fixing  laws 

(3)  government  assistance 

(4)  freedom  of  economic  opportunity 

6.  The  culture  of  Canada  today  is  classified  as 

(1)  agricultural 

(2)  hunting 

(3)  industrialized 

(4)  primitive 

7.  The  general  effect  of  international  trade  on 
the  culture  of  a  country  has  been  to 

(1)  stimulate  it 

(2)  destroy  it 

(3)  make  it  very  conservative 

(4)  replace  the  old  with  a  new 

8.  The  term  "state"  in  Canada  refers  to 

(1)  the  office  of  the  prime  minister 

(2)  the  parliament  in  London 

(3)  the  law  and  government  of  Canada 

(4)  the  chief  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

9.  The  state  in  Canada  undertakes  certain  tasks 
for  the  people.  Which  of  the  following  does 
it  not  do? 

(1)  It  protects  its  citizens  from  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

(2)  It  provides  postal  services. 

(3)  It  provides  social  services. 

(4)  It  protects  and  controls  our  culture. 

Read 

Denton  and  Lord: A  New  World  Geography. 
(See  page  references  with  activities  below.) 

(Discovering  Geography:  Industry  by  Stamp:  If 
you  have  a  copy  of  this  book  study  the  following 
illustrations:  pages  11,  15,  26,  90,  92,  104',  107. 
These  pictures  will  help  you  to  understand  some 


of  the  customs  of  people  who  have  a  different 
geographical  environment  from  your  own.) 

(Further  information  to  be  found  in  Our  In-     ^ 
dustrial    World,    Smith:    pages    2-3,    4-7,    83-86,      Q 
92-94,  132,  140,  145-147,  200-201,  286-315,  323- 
324.) 

(There  is  useful  material  for  Activity  4,  Group 
III  on  the  following  pages  of  Across  the  Ages  by 
Capen:  656,  659,  664,  667,  669,  672,  674.) 

(Living  in  the  Social  World,  Quinn  and  Repke 
contains  some  useful  material  on  the  relationship 
between  geography  and  culture.  See  pages  82-91, 
104-110,  and  115-132.) 

Do 

Choose  at  least  three  of  the  following  activi- 
ties. Make  your  choice  as  you  did  in  Sub-Prob- 
lem  I  so  that  you  do  a  variety  of  activities  which 
will  call  forth  your  best  effort. 

Group  I 

1.  What  geographical  factor  would  account  for 
each  of  the  following  customs? 

(a)  The  use,  even  in  modern  times,  of  oxen 
for  plowing  in  central  Italy. 

(b)  The  practice  of  the  Japanese  of  sitting  on 
the  floor  or  cushions  instead  of  using 
comfortably  unholstered  furniture. 

(c)  Building  houses  in  Switzerland  with  high, 
steep  roofs.  £ 

(d)  The  use  of  tents  by  the  Arabs  rather  than     ^ 
homes  of  solid  construction. 

(e)  The  building  of  houses  in  trees  well  above 
the  ground  in  parts  of  the  Brazilian 
jungle. 

(f )  The  use  of  rice  by  the  Chinese  as  a  staple 
diet. 

(g)  The  use  of  tile  or  slate  for  roofs  in  Eng- 
land rather  than  shingles. 

(h)  The  use  of  very  highly  seasoned  foods  in 
Mexico. 

(i)  The  common  use  of  oatmeal  in  the  Scot- 
tish diet. 

(j)  The  use  of  gondolas  instead  of  street  cars 
and  taxicabs  in  Venice. 

N.B.  You  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
above  questions  without  the  use  of  your  reference 
book.  If  not,  the  page  references  are  given  be- 
low. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  answer  them  first, 
then  read  to  check  your  answers  afterwards. 

(1-447,  489,  421,  539,  335,  478,  353,  285,  372, 
447:  for  (j)  use  an  Atlas) 

Now,  using  an  encyclopedia,  investigate  some 
well-known  custom  of  our  culture  such  as  the 
wearing  of  hats.  Write  a  brief  note  on  this  cus- 
tom showing  whether  there  is  any  explanation  for     ^ 
the  custom  other  than  as  a  protection,  i.e.  other     Q 
than  a  geographical  explanation. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  one  of  the  regions  mentioned 
in  Exercise  1,  Group  I,  shown  on  previous 
page.  Indicate  the  geographical  factors  of  that 
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region  by  means  of  drawings  of  artifacts  of 
the  people;  i.e.,  make  an  animated  geographi- 
cal map. 

3.  For  investigation  in  this  activity,  choose  any 
country  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 
Look  up  that  country  in  the  index  of  your  ref- 
erence book.  Read  all  the  page  references 
given  for  it;  be  on  the  alert  in  your  reading 
for  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  life  of  the 
people  in  that  region.  Make  notes  in  point 
form  under  the  heading :  "Effect  of  Climate  on 
Living".  Make  an  illustrated  chart  of  these 
effects  upon  the  people's  culture. 

Group  II 

1.  Read  the  following  page  references,  and  make 
notes  on  the  "Effect  of  Geography  on  Culture." 
(1-333,  338,  372,  377,  383-384,  388,  475,  567) 
Arrange  the  material  you  have  collected  under 
the  following  headings:  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, transportation,  recreation,  miscellaneous. 

2.  In  a  class  discussion,  compare  your  informa- 
tion gathered  in  Activity  1  of  this  group  with 
that  of  other  pupils  who  chose  the  same  activ- 
ity. After  the  discussion,  express  in  one  sent- 
ence the  relationship  between  geography  and 
culture. 

3.  Using  the  following  map  references,  on  an 
outline  map  of  the  world  mark  the  climatic 
regions.  Indicate  the  location  of  one  country, 
which  has  come  to  your  attention  during  the 
study  of  this  unit,  in  each  climatic  region. 
(You  may  find  it  advisable  to  do  the  second 
part  of  this  activity  by  means  of  numbers  on 
the  map  and  a  legend.)     (1-636;  Atlas). 

Group  III 

1.  Read  the  following  page  references  and  make 
notes  under  the  heading :  "Factors  which  Lead 
to  a  High  Degree  of  Industrialization". 

(1-125,  182,  189,  227,  259-260,  326,  330,  361- 
364,  407-408,  421,  448,  464) 

2.  Keeping  in  mind  the  facts  you  collected  for 
Activity  1  of  this  group,  express  in  one  sent- 
ence the  relationship  between  industrialization 
and  three  important  geographical  factors. 
Prepare  a  three-minute  talk,  using  this  sent- 
ence as  your  topic  sentence.  Be  sure  to  illus- 
trate your  talk  with  examples  from  your  read- 
ing for  Activity  1. 

N.B.  Members  of  the  class  not  choosing  this 
activity  may  act  as  an  evaluation  committee 
to  judge  the  three-minute  talks.  Points  to  be 
evaluated  should  be  agreed  upon  first  by  the 
class  as  a  whole:  e.g.,  voice,  manner  of  deliv- 
ery, vocabulary,  degree  of  interest  in  facts  and 
illustrations. 

3.  A  geographical  crisis  which  man  has  to  some 
extent  brought  upon  himself  is  the  loss  of 
forests  and  good  soil.  After  reading  the  follow- 
ing page  references,  on  an  outline  map  of  the 
world  show  the  regions  where  soil  and  forest 


conservation  are  needed.    Use  symbols  and  a 

legend  to  indicate  these. 

(I_643,  645-648,  80,  122  ff.,  180.) 

4.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  type  of  government 
of  any  eight  countries  you  have  studied  in  this 
unit.  Have  a  third  column  in  the  chart  in  order 
to  list  any  facts  you  learned  about  the  country 
which  might  possibly  help  to  account  for  its 
type  of  government. 

Discuss 

N.B.  You  have  already  developed  a  good  topic 
for  group  discussion.  In  case  you  have  not,  here 
are  some  suggestions.  Use  the  open  forum  or 
panel  discussion  or  class  discussion  method.  A 
panel  discussion  is  carried  on  before  an  audience 
by  a  small  group  who  are  prepared  to  bring  out 
various  ideas  on  the  point  under  discussion.  The 
audience  participates  after  the  panel  has  finished 
the  main  development. 

1.  How    can    science    overcome    geographical 
handicaps  in  unproductive  regions? 

2.  Should  wealthier  nations  assist  backward 
peoples  in  raising  living  standards  ? 

3.  What  is  our  idea  of  the  job  of  government 
in  the  Canadian  state? 

4.  Should  the  state  own  industries  and  busi- 
nesses? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Be  sure  that  your  notebook  is  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.  Study  your  notebook  so  that  you 
are  able  to  do  good  work  in  the  review. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  UNIT 

We  have  completed  our  reading,  reporting  and 
activities  on  Unit  I.  It  would  be  well  to  review 
the  work  of  the  unit  having  in  mind  the  objectives 
as  stated  in  the  beginning.  Two  or  three  periods 
spent  in  discussion  and  testing  would  be  a  profit- 
able culmination  for  the  Unit. 

The  questions  after  each  objective  will  help  us 
to  review  facts  and  to  clarify  our  thinking  about 
the  unit. 

Objective  No.  1 — A  Review  of  the  Main 
Geographical  Features  of  the  Continents 

(1)  Can  you  name  the  main  land  and  sea 
masses  that  comprise  the  earth's  surface? 

(2)  Can  you  locate  the  mountain  areas  of  each 
continent,  the  plateaus,  plains,  deserts  and 
river  systems? 

(3)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  zones  of  clim- 
ate, tropical,  sub-tropical,  temperate,  arc- 
tic, etc.? 

(4)  Do  you  know  the  way  to  find  the  shortest 
air  distances  around  the  globe  by  the 
great  sailing  circle  method? 

(5)  Do  you  know  what  azimuthal  and  Merca- 
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tor  projection  maps  are?  What  are  the 
special  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  these 
two  projections? 

Objective  No.  2 — A  Knowledge  of  Those 
Geographical  Factors  that  Bear  on  Living 

(1)  What  is  the  effect  of  a  geographical  bar- 
rier or  lack  of  such  barriers  on  social 
living? 

(2)  How  do  transportation  facilities  affect 
settlement? 

(3)  In  what  way  may  the  air  age  alter  settle- 
ment patterns? 

(4)  How  do  natural  resources  affect  our  oc- 
cupations and  standards  of  living? 

(5)  Is  our  standard  of  living  dependent  en- 
tirely on  natural  wealth? 

(6)  What  conditions  make  possible  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  a  region  supporting 

a  dense  population? 

Objective  No.  3 — An  Appreciation  of  the  Different 
Types  of  Culture  Man  Has  Developed  and  Their 
Relationship  to  Environment 

(1)   Can   you   explain   in   general    terms   the 
meaning  of  the  term  "culture"? 
What  influences  have  natural  resources 
and  climate  on  culture  development? 

How  does  culture  influence  standards  of 
living? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "state"? 
Support  the  generalization  that  favorable 
climate,  natural  resources  and  geograph- 
ical position  are  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  industrialized  culture. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 


Objective  No.  A — The  Development 
of  a  Social  Studies  Vocabulary 

Can  you  use  the  following  words  or  phrases 
in  a  sentence?  They  are  key  words  in  the  under- 
standing of  this  unit.  The  meaning  of  many  of 
these  terms  will  become  clearer  as  the  year's 
work  proceeds.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
them  right  now. 


1.  Natural  resources     12. 

2.  Azimuthal  projec- 
tion 

3.  Barriers  to  move- 
ment 

4.  Great  sailing  circle  16 

5.  Standard  of  living   17 

6.  Industrialism 

7.  Density  of  popula- 
tion 

8.  Climate 

9.  Culture 

10.  Artifact 

11.  Physical  environ- 
ment 


13. 
14. 
15. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 


24. 
25. 


Geographical    fac- 
tor 

Social  factor 
The  state 
Communism 
Socialism 

Private    enterprise 
Civilization 
Democracy 
Dictatorship 
Party  states 
Multiple  party 
states 
Mercator  projection 

map 
Plateaus 
Isolation 


N.B.   A  complete  vocabulary  by  units  is  given 
following  Unit  VI  at  the  end  of  this  Guide. 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  contain: 

a.  Summary  of  reading 

b.  Summaries  of  committee  reports 

c.  Notes  on  lessons  and  class  discussions 

d.  Pictures  and  charts  relevant  to  unit 

e.  Maps  relevant  to  unit 

In  bringing  the  work  on  this  unit  to  a  close 
we  shall  recall  that  our  problem  was  to  gain  some 
ideas  on  how  our  ENVIRONMENT  AFFECTS 
LIVING.  We  should  not  have  spent  more  than  a 
month  in  the  study  of  this  problem  as  the  succeed- 
ing units  enlarge  on  its  understanding.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  the 
relationship  between  the  way  we  live  and  our 
physical  surroundings. 

Pretest  Review 

Compare  your  answers  with  these : 


Question 


123456789   10   11   12 


Page  7 
Page  9 
Pages  13-14 


ab  c  c  bbb  aa 
ADNDDADAA 
413143134 


A  A  D 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION  HAS  LED  TO 
A  LABOR  AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

Your  Social  Studies  of  the  past  two  years  have 
helped  you  to  realize  the  important  place  that 
trade  and  industry  occupy  in  the  economic  lives  of 
Canadians  and  of  other  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Although  Unit  I  of  your  present 
course  is  a  geographical  study,  you  learned  from 
it  that  other  nations  which  have  the  necessary 
natural  advantages  are  today  highly  industrial- 
ized and  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.    The 

industrial  expansion  of  modern  times  has  resulted 
in  profound  changes  in  many  of  our  institutions ; 
but,  in  this  unit,  we  are  concerned  with  only  two 
— labor  and  business  organization.  Methods  and 
types  of  organization,  their  historical  back- 
ground, and  their  effect  on  the  lives  of  individu- 
als will  make  up  the  work  of  the  unit. 

Beginning  the  study  of  this  new  unit,  you  will 
find  that  you  already  have  some  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  your  investigations.  For  instance, 
you  know  that  labor  organizations  today  are  cal- 
led unions.  From  reading  the  newspaper  or  ques- 
tioning people  who  belong  to  unions,  it  is  easy 
to  list  four  or  five  ways  in  which  unions  regulate 
working  conditions  for  their  members.  Now,  if 
you  think  back  to  what  you  have  read  about 

•  cottage  industry,  you  will  remember  that  condi- 
tions of  labor  were  closely  regulated  then,  too,  but 
by  guilds  instead  of  unions.  What  happened  to 
the  guilds,  and  why?  What  story  lies  behind  the 
unions  today?  You  will  be  justified  in  connecting 
the  changes  with  the  Industrial  Revolution,  but 
reading  and  thinking  are  required  before  you  can 
answer  the  questions  suggested  here. 

Again,  you  are  accustomed  to  these  expres- 
sions: he  runs  a  business;  he  works  for  a  big 
firm.  Think  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  firms, 
manufacturing  businesses,  and  small  stores  of 
your  own  community  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  examples  of  all  the  common  types  of  busi- 
nesses close  at  hand.  The  name  by  which  the 
business  goes  will  tell  you  the  type  to  which  it 
belongs.  You  would  expect  Bob's  Grocery  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  single  proprietor. 
Jim  and  Jack's  Service  Station  is  an  example  of 
a  partnership.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
present  a  corporation  with  limited  liability,  was 
at  one  time  a  joint  stock  company.  From  the 
story  of  this  old  company,  you  should  be  able  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term.  The 
meaning  of  the  new  name  and  the  reason  for  the 
change  are  further  points  for  investigation.  The 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Store  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  type  of  organization  to  which  it  belongs, 

•  but  raises  a  host  of  questions  as  to  its  origin  and 
history. 

Throughout  the  study  of  this  unit  you  will  need 
to  be  on  the  alert  concerning  the  part  played  by 
governments   in  the   development  of  labor   and 


business  organization.  If  you  think  about  the 
facts  which  you  discover,  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide for  yourself  why  the  state  does  make  regula- 
tions in  these  fields  of  activity,  and  even  conducts 
some  business  enterprises  itself. 

Pretest 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  overview 
by  choosing  the  most  suitable  completion  for  each 
of  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  term  "institution"  is  used  here  to  mean 

(1)  a  public  building 

(2)  the  usual  ways  of  doing  things 

(3)  a  permanent  rule  of  conduct 
(4')  an  organization  and  its  members 

2.  The  Industrial  Revolution  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to 

(1)  the  introduction  of  power  machinery 
in  industry 

(2)  the  pooling  of  capital  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness 

(3)  the  change  from  cottage  industry  to 
factory  system 

(4)  the  introduction  of  labor  unions 

3.  In  the  overview,  businesses  are  classified 
according  to 

(1)  ownership 

(2)  the  amount  of  capital  invested 

(3)  the  type  of  goods  handled 

(4)  the  number  of  employees 

4.  The  United  Grain  Growers  is  an  example  of 

(1)  a  government  enterprise 

(2)  a  joint  stock  company 

(3)  a  co-operative  enterprise 

(4)  a  corporation  with  limited  liability 

5.  An    example    of    a    single    proprietorship 
would  be 

(1)  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

(2)  MacKinnon's  Drug  Store 

(3)  Jack  and  Jim's  Service  Station 

(4)  McGavin's  Bakery 

6.  Labor  organization  today  refers  to 

(1)  guilds 

(2)  government  regulation  of  labor 

(3)  labor  unions 

(4)  the  Labor  Party 

7.  An  example  of  a  government-operated  en- 
terprise is 

(1)  the  C.N.R. 

(2)  the  C.P.R. 

(3)  the  Canadian  Bakeries 

(4)  the  Bank  of  Montreal 

Organizing  Your  Work 

The  overview  has  introduced  the  work  of  this 
unit.   You  now  have  some  preparations  to  make 
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if  your  studies  are  to  be  as  effective  as  possible.         sons   for   this   apparently   tardy   appearance   of 


1.  Check  your  library  for  and  help  to  obtain 
the  following  useful  reading  material: 

a.  Canada  1952 

b.  McDougall:T7ie   Commonwealth   of   Na- 
tions (Grade  VIII  reference) 

c.  An  encyclopedia 

d.  A  history  of  Britain 

e.  Information  about  your  local  hospitaliza- 
tion scheme  (from  a  member) 

f.  Current  news  items  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  labor  or  business  organizations 

2.  Use  the  overview  to  make  a  list  of  questions 
to  be  answered  during  the  study  of  the  unit. 
Arrange  the  questions  under  the  following 
three  headings : 

a.  Labor  legislation  in  Alberta  and  Canada 

b.  Historical  background  of  the  regulation 
of  working  conditions 

c.  The  development  of  business  organiza- 
tion 

After  you  have  discussed  the  list  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  your  teacher,  copy  it 
as  well  as  the  reading  list  into  your  note- 
book. These  questions  constitute  the  ob- 
jectives for  this  problem. 

3.  Prepare  two  or  three  pages  of  your  note- 
book for  news  clippings.  Obtain  your  news 
items  from  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  come  to  your  home.  Remember  that 
the  quality  of  material  you  put  into  your 
notebooks  is  not  so  important  as  seeing  that 
each  item  is  related  to  the  unit.  Your  news 
clippings  will  have  more  value  if  a  few 
minutes  are  spent  in  discussing  them  in 
class. 

4.  a.  Primary  References 

Canada  1952  (the  latest  edition  of  the  Can- 
ada Handbook  for  students) 
Our   Provincial    Government    (Community 
Economics  Series) 

b.  Secondary  References 

Building   Our  Life   Together,   Arnold   and 

Banks 

Living   in    the    Social    World,    Quinn    and 

Repke 

Across  the  Ages,  Capen 

SUB-PROBLEM  I 

HOW  LABOR  IS  REGULATED  BY  LEGISLATION 
IN  ALBERTA  AND  CANADA 

The  regulation  of  labor  by  legislation  is  very 
recent  history  in  Alberta.  It  was  not  until  1917 
that  the  Factories  Act  was  passed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed five  years  later  by  a  Minimum  Wage  Act 
which  applied  only  to  women.  The  first  laws 
regulating  Hours  of  Work  did  not  appear  on  the 
statutes  until  1936.    There  are  a  number  of  rea- 


labor  legislation  in  our  province.  In  the  first 
place  Alberta  is  a  young  province.  In  its  earliest  ^ 
years,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  today,  agri-  fl 
culture  was  the  dominant  industry.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  who  were  attracted  to  the  West  re- 
ceived good  wages  as  there  was  a  rising  demand 
for  carpenters,  moulders,  and  machinists.  Then 
a  depression  in  1913  and  the  early  months  of 
1914  made  men  more  anxious  about  jobs  than 
about  conditions  of  work.  Doing  our  share  in  the 
war  effort  further  postponed  the  enactment  of 
labor  laws.  Finally,  the  nature  of  the  trades 
union  movement  in  Canada  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  somewhat  late  entry  of  govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  labor  regulation. 

Canadian  labor  unions  were,  from  the  begin- 
ning, greatly  influenced  by  similar  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  they 
were  branches  of  the  same  union ;  for,  in  Canada,. 
there  are  local,  national,  and  international  unions. 
The  earlier  development  of  these  institutions  by 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  strengthened  the  po- 
sition of  Canadian  workers  as  they,  too,  became 
organized.  This  is  understandable  since  Canadian 
industry  feared  the  loss  of  skilled  workmen  if 
better  conditions  should  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  during  a  few  months  in  1910,  car- 
penters in  Calgary  gained  an  eight-hour  day 
through  the  activities  of  their  union.  However, 
this  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  working  day  £ 
was  not  general  throughout  industry.  Unskilled  W 
workers,  particularly,  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
concessions  until  the  industrial  unions  became  as 
well  organized  as  the  craft  unions. 

Organization  into  unions  gradually  improved 
the  lot  of  most  workers.  However,  it  appeared 
that  only  government  regulation  could  secure  uni- 
formity in  certain  basic  working  conditions  for 
all  workers.  Also,  when  laws  governing  bargain- 
ing conditions  were  passed,  they  gave  employer 
and  employee  assurance  of  fair  play.  Such  regula- 
tions had  the  added  advantage  of  helping  industry 
to  avoid  unsettled  conditions  which  invariably 
accompanied  negotiations  of  indefinite  duration. 
In  Alberta,  the  considerable  body  of  labor  legis- 
lation passed  since  1917  was  consolidated  into 
The  Alberta  Labor  Act,  assented  to  on  March  31, 
1947. 

The  first  labor  legislation  passed  in  Alberta 
in  1917  was  simply  called  the  Factories  Act.  In 
it  were  listed  types  of  industries  to  which  the 
act  would  apply ;  these  included  bakeshops,  cloth- 
ing manufacturers,  elevators  and  hoists.  Types 
of  accidents  and  the  methods  of  giving  notice 
about  them  were  dealt  with.  Naturally,  the  act 
went  on  to  enumerate  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions. One  of  these  reflected  the  fashions  of  the  A 
times  as  it  gave  careful  instruction  to  female  W 
employees  with  respect  to  the  style  of  hair  dres- 
sing during  working  hours.  Other  rules  of  this 
nature  related  to  fire  prevention,  mechanical 
guards  for  dangerous  machinery,  and   sanitary 
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regulations.  A  list  of  offences  and  penalties 
completed  the  act.  When  the  second  Factories 
Act  was  passed  in  1923,  it  contained  only  one 
new  section  which  gave  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  (i.e.  the  Cabinet)  the  right  to  make 
additional  regulations.  This  meant  that  if  there 
were  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  regulation,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  enact  it.  As 
new  clauses  have  been  added  to  the  Factories  Act 
since  that  time,  they  have  been  added  in  the 
form  of  separate  acts  each  dealing  with  a  differ- 
ent phase  of  labor  legislation. 

The  Labor  Act  of  1947  embodies  all  previous 
laws  regulating  working  conditions.  This  act 
now  contains  an  introduction  and  six  distinct 
parts.  The  introduction  is  devoted  to  defining  the 
terms  to  be  used  and  explaining  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  Parts  I  to  VI  deal  with  Hours  of 
Work,  Minimum  Wages,  Labor  Welfare,  Indus- 
trial Standards,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
and  a  General  section,  respectively. 

All  sections  of  the  Alberta  Labor  Act  are  ad- 
ministered or  carried  out  by  a  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations.  This  board  consists  of  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  Cabinet  and  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Board  conducts  an  inquiry  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry  through  whom  complaints  are  made. 
After  a  thorough  investigation,  the  Board  come 
to  a  decision  about  the  offence  and  the  penalty. 
The  decision  is  called  an  order  and  is  published 
in  The  Alberta  Gazette.  It  is  in  effect  as  soon 
as  publication  takes  place. 

Part  I  contains  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  origi- 
nally passed  in  1936.  Here  the  forty-eight  hour 
week  is  recognized,  the  length  of  the  working 
day  stated,  and  overtime  is  defined.  This  act 
underwent  a  further  change  in  1952  when  the 
working  week  was  reduced  by  four  hours.  This 
last  provision  was  upon  request  made  by  labor 
unions  of  the  four  leading  cities  in  Alberta.  How- 
ever, where  previous  agreements  were  still  in 
force  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  the  forty- 
eight  hour  week  still  prevails.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  does  not  apply  to 
those  employed  as  managers  or  supervisors. 

The  Minimum  Wages  Act  of  1922,  contained 
in  Part  II  of  the  present  act,  explains  how  mini- 
mum wages  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations.  A  similar  provision  is  made  with  re- 
gard to  money  paid  for  overtime.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  both  employer  and  employee,  a  further 
provision  is  included  for  the  fixing  of  a  "fair" 
wage  for  any  industry,  region,  or  specified  type 
of  work. 

The  Labor  Welfare  Act  (Part  III) ,  which  first 
appeared  in  1943,  contains  many  provisions  or- 
iginally dealt  with  in  the  Factories  Acts.  One 
important  point  states  that  no  child  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  office,  shop,  or  factory.  In  Alberta, 
a  child  is  a  person  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
This  section  of  the  Labor  Act  provides  for  inspec- 
tors to  visit  places  for  work  to  see  that  regula- 


tions are  in  force.  Some  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions relate  to  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
safety,  first  aid,  and  other  health  measures.  A 
separate  portion  of  Part  III  outlines  the  pro- 
visions regarding  holidays  with  pay.  The  general 
rule  is  for  a  worker  to  have  one  week's  holiday 
with  pay  after  one  year's  employment.  Two 
weeks'  holiday  with  pay  is  the  usual  maximum 
ofter  longer  periods  of  employment. 

The  Industrial  Standards  Act  of  Part  IV,  which 
dates  back  to  1935,  provides  for  employees  and 
employers  to  reach  agreement  with  regard  to 
wages  and  hours  of  work  by  means  of  a  joint 
conference.  Such  a  conference  would  be  called 
by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry  after  rep- 
resentatives of  both  employers  and  employees  had 
requested  one  through  a  petition.  A  full  schedule 
of  wages  covering  all  workers  concerned  could 
thus  be  drawn  up.  Part  IV  states  clearly  that 
decisions  reached  by  such  a  conference  must  be 
in  accordance  with  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Alberta 
Labor  Act.  Government  employees  do  not  come 
under  this  part  of  the  act. 

Part  V  combines  previous  acts  relating  to  in- 
dustrial disputes,  their  investigation  and  settle- 
ment, which  were  passed  in  1923  and  1928.  Col- 
lective bargaining  is  hereby  made  lawful  as  is  the 
appointment  of  a  bargaining  agent  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  employees  involved.  A  collective  agree- 
ment is  in  force  for  at  least  one  year.  If  a 
dispute  arises  between  employers  and  employees 
concerning  the  conditions  of  labor,  either  of  the 
parties  may  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry  for  the  appointment  of  a  Conciliation 
Commissioner.  The  latter  mediates  between  the 
two  parties  and  tries  to  bring  about  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  If  the  Commissioner  is 
unsuccessful,  the  Minister  convenes  an  Arbitra- 
tion Board  consisting  of  three  persons,  two  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees respectively.  These  two  agree  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  third  member  of  the  Board. 
This  group  is  now  ready  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
arbitration.  Actually,  an  Arbitration  Board  is 
more  like  a  court  of  law  as  it  hears  each  side 
of  the  dispute,  and  then  makes  a  decision  known 
as  an  award.  Employers  and  employees  vote 
separately  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  award. 
The  Alberta  Labor  Act  expressly  states  that  a 
strike  or  a  lock-out  is  unlawful  unless  an  attempt 
at  settlement  has  first  been  made  through  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  It  specifies  the  amount 
of  time  which  must  elapse  between  one  step  of 
the  procedure  and  the  next.  Finally,  if  the  em- 
ployees vote  to  reject  the  arbitration  award,  a 
strike  may  be  resorted  to  only  after  the  majority 
of  the  workers  concerned  have  voted  in  favor 
of  such  action.  Similarly,  if  the  employers  reject 
the  award,  they  may  elect  to  declare  a  lock-out. 
These  apparently  complicated  provisions  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  justice  to  all 
parties.  On  the  whole,  they  work  very  well,  for 
employers  and  employees  are  increasingly  aware 
of  their  interdependence. 
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The  General  section  which  is  contained  in  Part 
VI  of  the  act  deals  with  a  number  of  matters, 
three  of  which  are  of  particular  importance.  The 
official  nature  of  orders  published  in  the  Alberta 
Gazette  is  stressed.  Part  VI  also  has  the  purpose 
of  preventing  discrimination  against  any  em- 
ployee who  lodges  a  complaint  or  gives  evidence 
under  the  Alberta  Labor  Act.  Finally,  the  Gen- 
eral section  states  that  six  previous  acts  dealing 
with  labor  legislation  are  repealed. 

With  labor  conditons  so  effectively  regulated 
at  the  level  of  the  provincial  government,  what 
is  the  part  played  by  the  federal  legislature?  Ac- 
cording to  the  B.N.A.  Act  of  1867,  labor  legis- 
lation was  to  come  entirely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provinces.  However,  seasonal  un- 
employment and  periodic  depressions  created  un- 
employment conditions  which  many  people  felt 
could  be  met  only  by  government  action.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  solution  was  a  problem  in 
itself.  A  provincial  act  would  hardly  answer  the 
purpose  as  labor,  in  Canada,  is  mobile,  miners 
and  lumbermen,  for  example,  often  crossing  pro- 
vincial boundaries  in  search  of  work.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Dominion  government  finally  entered 
the  field  of  labor  legislation. 

The  activities  of  the  federal  government  are 
much  wider,  however,  in  the  matter  of  social 
services.  We  can  best  show  the  attitude  of  Cana- 
dians today  towards  government  provision  of 
such  services  by  quoting  from  a  speech  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  United  States  Congress 
on  January  6,  1941.  He  said :  "The  world  of  the 
future  must  be  founded  upon  the  four  essential 
freedoms."  The  third  of  these  was  freedom  from 
want  or  economic  freedom  which  we  feel  can  only 
be  assured  to  all  people  through  some  measure 
of  government  action.  Hence,  we  have  the  pas- 
sage of  acts  by  the  Dominion  government  provid- 
ing for  family  allowances  and  old  age  pensions. 

When  social  services  are  discussed,  the  work 
of  the  civic  government  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  flexibility  of  democratic  government  makes 
it  possible  for  a  service  to  be  handled  by  that 
government  which  is  able  to  do  the  best  job. 
Hospitalization  schemes,  assisted  financially  by 
the  provincial  authorities,  are  operated  by  muni- 
cipalities in  order  to  meet  local  needs  better. 
Again,  in  Alberta,  Mothers'  Allowances  are  the 
joint  concern  of  the  local  and  provincial  bodies. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  problem  under 
discussion.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements. 
Opposite  each  write: 

(A)  if  you  think  the  statement  agrees  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  para- 
graphs. 

(D)  if  you  think  the  statement  disagrees  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  para- 
graphs. 

(N)  if  you  think  the  statement  neither  agrees 


nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the  above 
paragraphs. 

1.  When  Alberta  became  a  province  in   ^ 
1905,  the  first  labor  laws  were  passed.   (B 

2.  The  first  Minimum  Wage  Act  applied 
only  to  women. 

3.  The  Labor  Welfare  Act  was  passed  in 
1943. 

4.  There  was  no  pressing  need  for  labor 
legislation  in  Alberta  because  it  is  an 
agricultural  province. 

5.  There  is  no  connection  between  labor 
organization  in  Canada  and  the  United 

States. 

6.  Government  regulation  is  needed  to 
ensure  uniform  working  conditions. 

7.  Employers  did  not  wish  the  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  working  condi- 
tions. 

8.  The  Dominion  government  takes  no 
part  in  regulating  the  conditions  of 
labor. 

9.  Federal,  provincial,  and  local  govern- 
ments help  to  provide  social  services 
in  Canada. 

10.  The  duties  of  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  rigidly  defined  in  Canada 
and  cannot  be  changed  from  one  level    m 
to  another. 

You  will  find  that  the  activities  which  follow 
are  arranged  in  three  groups.  Choose  the  three 
activities  in  one  group  .  OR  a  different  type  of 
activity  from  each  of  the  three  groups.  Try  to 
make  your  choice  so  that  you  can  look  forward 
to  feeling  satisfied  with  the  work  when  it  is 
finished,  but  also  choose  the  activities  which  will 
demand  your  best  effort. 

N.B.  Where  an  activity  requires  research  for 
several  pieces  of  information,  the  pupils  choosing 
that  activity  could  divide  the  work  of  research 
and  share  the  information  which  they  collect. 
Each  student,  however,  should  be  responsible  for 
compiling  the  results  and  finishing  the  activity 
for  himself. 

Read 

After  you  have  chosen  your  three  activities, 
read  any  of  the  following  which  will  assist  you 
in  carrying  them  out: 

Canada  1952,  pages  86-90,  92,  93,  222,  223, 
226-236. 

Do 

Group  I  W 

1.  Make  an  outline  in  points  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  Sub-Problem  I  contained  in  this 
study  guide.    Use  a  separate  heading  for 
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each  paragraph.  See  that  your  heading  tells 
the  topic  of  the  paragraph  in  each  case. 

2.  List  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Act  in  the 
order  in  which  each  one  became  law.  Be- 
side each  section  in  your  list,  write  briefly 
the  important  points  contained  in  the  law. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  about  one  of  the  social 
services  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, (Canada  1952:  see  page  references 
above.) 

(Remember  that  paragraphs  are  composed 
of  sentences.  For  practice  in  writing  well 
constructed  sentences,  do  Exercise  No.  2, 
Page  82,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3.) 

Group  II 

1.  Interview  a  member  of  your  local  hospital- 
ization scheme  or  obtain  information  from 
your  municipal  government.  Use  the  in- 
formation to  make  a  point  outline  under 
carefully  chosen  headings. 

2.  Make  a  time  line  of  labor  and  social  legisla- 
tion in  Alberta  and  Canada. 

3.  Use  the  outline  you  made  in  Activity  1  to 
write  an  essay  on  your  local  hospitalization 
scheme.  You  should  have  as  many  para- 
graphs as  you  have  main  headings. 

Group  III 

1.  Make  a  point  outline  of  the  social  services 
provided  by  the  Dominion  government.  You 
should  have  four  headings,  one  for  each  of : 
unemployment  insurance,  housing  acts, 
family  allowances,  and  old  age  pensions. 
(See  Canada  1952,  page  references  listed  on 
previous  page.) 

2.  Make  a  bar  graph  showing  the  population 
of  each  province  and  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  each  province  for  whom  family  allow- 
ances are  paid.  What  further  information 
can  you  learn  from  the  finished  graph? 
(See  Canada  1952,  page  references  listed  on 

3.  Using  the  outline  you  made  in  Activity  1, 
write  an  essay  entitled  "Achieving  Econom- 
ic Freedom  in  Canada". 


security 
Workmen's 

Compensation 
conciliation 

Pupil's  Notebook 


lockout 
picketing 
industrial  union 
craft  union 


This  should  now  include: 

a.  Reading  list  for  the  unit. 

b.  Your  questions  about  the  unit. 

c.  The  three  activities  from  Sub-Problem  I. 

d.  Current  Events.  For  this  unit  be  sure  to 
continue  your  interest  in  news  of  local, 
national,  and  international  importance.  To 
see  that  you  are  keeping  on  the  right  track 
in  your  judgment  of  what  constitutes  news, 
refer  to  the  list  of  suggestions  given  at  the 
end  of  Sub-Problem  I  of  Unit  I.  In  addition 
be  on  the  alert  for  items  relating  to  labor 
and  business  (e.g.  activities  of  labor  unions, 
formation  of  new  corporations,  and  govern- 
ment activity  in  these  two  fields). 


Discuss    (one  of  the  following) 

1.  Is  the  strike  the  best  means  by  which  labor 
can  settle  its  differences  with  employers? 

2.  Can  "freedom  from  want"  be  achieved  with- 
out government  intervention? 

3.  Should   there   be   more   social    services   in 
Canada? 

Words  and  Terms  to  Remember 

In  reading  for  this  unit  you  have  probably 


met  these  words, 
them. 

employee 

employer 


Make  sure  that  you  understand 

arbitration 
strike 
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SUB-PROBLEM  II 

HOW  WORKING  CONDITIONS  CAME  TO  BE 
REGULATED  BY  LEGISLATION 

The  historical  background  of  labor  organization 
and  of  the  regulation  of  working  conditions  by 
law  lies  remote  from  us  in  time  and  place.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  Britain,  the  story 
began  with  the  changes  caused  in  the  lives  of 
many  workers  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  Labor  was  needed  in  the 
factories  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
manufactured  goods.  However,  workers  were  not 
in  a  position  to  demand  high  wages  as  the  en- 
closure  movement  had  glutted  the  labor  market. 
Besides,  working  people  lacked  both  organization 
and  a  voice  in  the  government.  It  is  small  won- 
der then  that  working  and  living  conditions  as 
well  as  wages  were  deplorable.  Yet  it  was  some 
time  before  remedies  for  these  bad  conditions 
were  either  sought  or  found. 

To  understand  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  any  period,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
ideas  of  that  time.  In  Britain,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  rich,  middle  class  and  poor 
people,  some  of  the  latter  being  very  poor  indeed. 
The  division  of  people  into  classes  was  taken  for 
granted.  People  who  were  better  off  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  others  were  poor  and  re- 
mained so  because  of  lack  of  ambition  or  effort. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  workers  on  the  part  of  factory  own- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  intention 
of  cruelty,  either.  In  fact,  the  operator  of  a 
manufacturing  business  had  troubles  of  his  own. 
Machinery  was  expensive;  new  inventions  soon 
made  it  obsolete.  The  manufacturer's  chief  con- 
cern, then,  was  to  operate  his  establishment  in 
such  a  way  that  he  paid  for  his  machinery  and 
began  to  make  a  profit  as  soon  as  possible.  Af- 
fairs might  have  gone  badly  for  the  factory  wor- 
ker much  longer  than  they  did,  had  it  not  been 
for  two  other  factors. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  epi- 
demic of  fever  in  the  Manchester  cotton  mills 
brought  to  public  attention  the  plight  of  child 
workers  in  particular.  The  first  factory  bill,  pas- 
sed in  1802,  remedied  the  more  glaring  abuses. 
Gradually,  the  realization  grew  that  healthy 
workers  could  work  more  efficiently  than  weak, 
tired  people.  Slowly,  attitudes  were  changing,  so 
that  the  very  poor  among  the  population  were 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  people  who 
needed  help  and  pity  more  than  they  deserved 
blame  and  scorn.  Men  in  important  positions, 
among  whom  were  some  factory  owners,  put 
forth  great  effort  to  bring  about  reform  in  work- 
ing conditions.  The  names  of  Robert  Owen,  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  are  outstand- 
ing in  this  respect. 

Individual  effort  and  awakened  public  interest 
resulted  in  steady  progress  in  reform  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  the 


British  workman  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
efforts  of  others  in  his  behalf  until  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws  made  possible  the  for- 
mation of  trades  unions.  The  disappearance  of  4 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  further  improved  his  lot.  ™ 
Moreover,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  franchise 
gave  the  workers  considerable  political  power. 
For  this  reason,  the  introduction  of  some  social 
services  was  achieved  before  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  fact,  the  strength  and  solidar- 
ity of  the  trades  unions  made  possible  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Labor  Party  in  1900.  Thus  it  had 
come  about  that  the  workman  is  no  longer  the 
forgotten  man  in  Britain. 

Test  your  knowledge  of  the  introduction  to 
Sub-Problem  II  by  filling  in  the  blanks  in  the 
following  statements  with  words  or  terms  used 
in  that  introduction. 

1.  The  was  responsible 

for  changed  working  conditions  in  Britain. 

2.  Improved  conditions  did  not  come  until 

the  century. 

3.  Many  workers  were  available  for  the  fac- 
tories because  of  the 

4.  Factory  owners  did  not  accept  any 

for  poor  living  condi- 
tions. 

5.  Long   hours    prevailed   because    manufac-     ^ 
turers    feared    machines    would    become    ™ 


6.  Factory  conditions  made  it  possible  for  a 

disease  to  spread  to  

proportions. 

7.  A  healthy  person  can  work  more  

8.  Humanitarians    worked    to    bring    about 


9.  The made  it  pos- 
sible for  workmen  to  organize  unions. 

10.  Workers    acquired    political    power   when 

they  gained  the  or 

the  right  to  vote. 

Choose  three  activities  from  those  listed  below 
in  the  same  way  that  you  did  for  Sub-Problem  I. 
Where  group  work  is  chosen,  it  is  suggested  that 
one  group  is  enough  to  work  on  a  project  and 
report  to  the  class.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  individual  students  should  not  choose  a  sec- 
tion of  the  project  to  investigate  as  one  of  their 
activities. 

Reed 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  Pages  20-24,     a 
33-34,  45,  61-63,  82-87.  A  history  of  Britain     V 
(Use  the  index  to  locate  material   on  your 
topic.)   An  encyclopedia  (To  find  material  in 
an  encyclopedia,  you  must  often  search  under 
several  topics.   For  instance,  you  may  not  find 
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information  about  extending  the  voting  power 
under  Great  Britain  in  Volume  "G"  or  under 
Reform  Bills  in  Volume  "R".  You  may  have 
to  look  in  Volume  "R"  under  Representation 
or  in  Volume  "F"  under  Franchise.) 

(If  you  have  a  copy  of  Living  in  the  Social 
World,  see  pages  370-383.) 

{Building  Our  Life  Together  contains  useful 
material  on  pages  164-185) 

(In  Across  the  Ages  you  will  find  information 
about  guilds  on  pages  329-331.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  Read  the  passages  suggested  in  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  and  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1)  In  what  ways  were  living  conditions 
bad  for  employees  in  factories? 

(2)  How  was  it  that  the  guilds  no  longer 
regulated  working  conditions? 

(3)  Who  were  the  advocates  of  "free 
trade"? 

(4)  How  did  the  introduction  of  "free 
trade"  affect  the  workers? 

(5)  What  was  the  "enclosure  movement"? 

(6)  Why  did  the  "enclosure  movement"  in- 
crease the  supply  of  workers  for  the 
factories  ? 

2.  Make  a  dictionary  of  the  words  and  terms 
used  in  the  exercise  on  Page  22.  (Arrange 
them  in  alphabetical  order  and  write  a 
brief,  clear  meaning  for  each.) 

3.  Use  the  information  reported  by  the  group 
doing  Activity  3  in  Group  III  (below)  to 
make  a  time  line  of  social  legislation  in 
Britain. 

Group  II 

1.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  Corn  Laws  and 
the  Combination  Laws.  How  did  these  laws 
help  to  make  life  difficult  for  the  factory 
workers  ? 

2.  Write  a  report  in  paragraph  form  on  the 
life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following:  Ro- 
bert Owen,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  William  Cob- 
bett. 

3.  Make  an  original  cartoon  to  show  the  effect 
on  the  workers  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  (Remember  that  humor  or  exaggera- 
tion is  needed  to  bring  out  the  point.) 


placed  on  the  blackboard  before  the  reading 
is  done. 

2.  Read  the  following  news  story.  Think  and 
write  four  or  five  reasons  why  doctors  may 
come  to  prefer  the  National  Health  Service 
Plan  to  private  practice. 

"DOCTORS  DESERT  HARLEY  STREET 

"LONDON  (CP)— The  famous  Harley 
Street  district,  once  the  mecca  of  the  young 
medical  specialist,  is  undergoing  a  dramatic 
change. 

"Young  doctors  who  can  get  a  guaran- 
teed income  under  the  national  health  ser- 
vice plan  don't  go  to  Harley  Street  and  hope 
for  the  best  any  more. 

"The  firm  of  Elliott,  Son  and  Boynton, 
surveyors  and  valuers,  told  a  public  inquiry 
that  within  seven  years  the  district  might 
become  derelict." 

■    IN     ■■  ■■■»™^ 

3.  Organize  a  group  of  students  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  following:  the  Factory 
Acts  in  Britain,  the  Reform  Bills,  and  fur- 
ther social  legislation.  (You  will  need  both 
a  history  of  Britain  and  an  encyclopedia 
to  carry  out  this  activity.) 

Discuss  (one  of  the  following) 

1.  Why  have  Canadians  not  developed  a  strong 
Labor  Party  as  did  the  British? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  national  health  plan? 

Words  and  Terms  to  Remember 

Industrial   Revolution         universal  suffrage 


enclosure  movement 
child  labor 
Factory  Act 
humanitarian 
franchise 

Additions  to  Your  Notebook 


political  power 
Corn   Laws 
Combination   Laws 
free  trade 


a. 
b. 


d. 


The  three  activities  you  chose  to  do. 

Notes  on  reports  given  by  members  of  the 

class. 

Questions  and  answers  from  Activity  1  in 

Group  III. 

A  list  of  words  and  terms  to  remember. 

Further  news  items  having  a  bearing  on 

this  sub-problem. 


Group  III 


Write  a  paragraph  on  the  rise  of  the  Labor 
Party,  showing  the  part  played  by  the 
trades  unions  in  this  movement.  Have  two 
or  three  people  read  their  paragraphs  to 
the  class  and  question  the  class  on  the 
material.  Best  results  will  be  obtained  if 
the  questions  are  prepared  beforehand  and 
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SUB-PROBLEM  III 

HOW  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  HAS 

CHANGED  TO  MEET  CHANGING 

CONDITIONS 

Before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  business  or- 
ganization was  comparatively  simple.  There  was 
no  pooling  of  money  or  goods,  but  each  producer 
or  merchant  carried  his  own  wares  to  trade  or 
sent  an  agent  to  act  for  him.  A  group  of  such 
merchants  often  formed  a  company,  however,  to 
gain  better  trading  conditions  through  united 
action.  Such  a  group  was  called  a  regulated  com- 
pany because  the  group  set  down  certain  regula- 
tions which  the  members  were  bound  to  follow. 
As  trade  increased,  it  appeared  that  this  type  of 
company  was  a  wastefijl  way  of  doing  business. 

In  the  joint  stock  company,  which  later  re- 
placed the  regulated  company,  a  single  agent 
acted  for  a  group  of  merchants.  Money  and  goods 
were  pooled ;  profits  were  drawn  by  each  member 
according  to  the  amount  he  had  contributed  to 
the  venture.  At  first,  the  arrangements  lasted 
for  one  trading  expedition  only;  but,  later,  the 
capital  outlay  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  invest- 
ment,  each  member  receiving  a  dividend  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  voyage.  However,  as  larger  busi- 
nesses grew  up  and  trade  reached  greater  propor- 
tions, the  joint  stock  company  proved  an  unsatis- 
factory form  of  business  organization. 

Business  expansion  was  made  easier  when 
people  who  had  no  part  or  interest  in  an  industry 
were  willing  to  invest  money  for  the  sake  of  the 
dividends.  This  worked  very  well  until  the  prac- 
tice was  abused  by  the  launching  of  bogus  com- 
panies. The  purpose  of  some  of  these  would  have 
been  laughable  had  they  not  resulted  in  tragic 
losses  for  many  unfortunate  investors.  Even  some 
chartered  companies  caused  financial  ruin  on  a 
large  scale  through  over-expansion.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  latter  was  the  so-called  South 
Sea  Bubble,  a  name  which  tells  metaphorically 
the  fate  of  the  company.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  joint  stock  company  earned  itself  a  bad  repu- 
tation. 

However,  the  need,  f  qr-Jarge  sums^  of  ^capital 
for  investment  was  still  presenET~Factories  as  well 
as  trading  companies  were  expanding  in  size.  At 
the  same  time,  large  profits  from  business  meant 
that  huge  sums  of  capital  were  available.  People 
would  be  willing  to  invest  this  money  if  they  were 
assured  of  some  protection  from  the  risk  of  loss. 
This  problem  was  solved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  corporation  with  limited  liability.  This  form 
of  business  organization  did  not  break  down,  as 
did  the  joint  stock  company,  but,  as  time  went 
on,  companies  organized  in  this  way  had  to  face 
new  problems.  Future  developments  in  what  is 
known  as  "big  business"  were  trusts  and  cartels. 

Of  course,  all  business  establishments  do  not 
come  under  the  heading  of  "big  business".  A 
man  may  still  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  his  own 


business,  or  he  may  form  a  partnership  with  one 
or  more  other  people.  Naturally,  the  arrange- 
ments in  either  of  these  cases  are  much  less 
complicated.  m 

There  is  no  doubt  that  business  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  complex  matter  in  these  days.  From  be- 
ing a  simple  exchange  or  barter  of  one  good  for 
another,  it  has  reached  the  point  where  many 
products  pass  through  several  different  hands  be- 
fore they  reach  the  consumer.  Each  person  who 
handles  the  goods  must  be  paid  for  doing  so.  A 
feeling  grew  up  in  some  countries  that  this  was 
a  wasteful  practice  which  could  be  avoided  if 
there  were  not  so  many  middlemen.  Thus  the 
idea  of  co-operative  enterprises  came  into  being. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  co-operative  en- 
terprise in  the  West  is  the  Wheat  Pool.  This  or- 
ganization has  a  long  and  colorful  history  which 
began  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Alberta  became  a  province.  At 
that  time,  prairie  farmers  had  some  very  real 
grievances  against  local  elevator  companies,  the 
railway  and  grain  dealers.  The  causes  of  discon- 
tent included  a  lack  of  adequate  elevator  and 
loading  facilities  as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  profits  to  the  middlemen. 

At  first,  common  troubles  were  discussed  by 
farm  neighbors  when  they  met  in  town,  or  aired 
in  letters  to  the  newspaper.  More  formal  meet- 
ings resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Territor- 
ial Grain  Growers'  Association  in  December,  A 
1901.  Local  branches  sprang  up  in  many  districts  W 
of  the  North-West  Territories.  Because  of  the 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  the 
Dominion  government  set  up  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  grievances.  The  findings  of 
this  body  brought  about  a  revision  of  the  Mani- 
toba Grain  Act  in  1902.  Railways  were  now  to 
provide  loading  platforms,  freight  cars  for  direct 
loading,  and  to  supply  the  cars  to  farmers  in  turn 
according  to  when  the  order  was  given.  In  spite 
of  further  setbacks  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  these  provisions  of  the  act,  the  farmers 
of  the  West  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fruits 
of  co-operation. 

In  1903,  a  separate  grain  growers'  organiza- 
tion appeared  in  Manitoba  which  worked  with 
that  for  the  territories.  An  Alberta  Farmers' 
Association  came  into  being  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  latter  became  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  in  1909.  It  was  an  organization  def  initely 
committed  to  the  promotion  of  co-operation.  Soon 
the  United  Farmers  became  inter-provincial,  and 
then  Dominion-wide. 

Organizations  of  farmers  were  now  pressing 
for  a  fairer  plan  of  wheat  grading.  The  farmers 
resolved  to  try  the  effectiveness  of  private  action 
once  more.  The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company 
came  into  existence  in  1906.  One  person  might  f 
own  four  twenty-five  dollar  shares  which  entitled  ™ 
him  to  only  one  vote.  The  company  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  government  of  Manitoba  and 
bought  a  seat  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 
Although    the    latter    organization    expelled    the 
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farmers'  group  from  trading  privileges  for  a 
time,  with  the  help  of  friendly  organizations  they 
were  re-instated,  and  the  company  flourished. 
The  publication  of  a  semi-official  organ,  the  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  bolstered  the  prestige  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company. 

However,  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  elevator 
companies  had  really  not  been  touched.  A  short 
and  disastrous  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Mani- 
toba government  into  the  fieldjgf  direct-control 
through  ownership  paved  the  way  for  co-opera- 
tive elevator  companies I  wtiicirwerepartly-finaiic- 
ed  by  provincial  loans.  In  the  case  of  Manitoba, 
the  Grain  Growers  leased  the  government  eleva- 
tors. A  bill  passed  by  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment in  1911  served  as  a  model  for  the  Alberta 
plan  two  years  later.  The  Alberta  company  was 
expanded  to  include  trading  in  livestock,  feed, 
flour,  coal  and  lumber  at  an  early  stage.  The 
next  step  was  when  the  Grain  Growers  entered 
the  terminal  business.  Finally,  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  Ltd.  was  formed  in  1917  with  only  the 
Saskatchewan  Elevator  Company  holding  aloof. 

In  the  meantime,  pools  for  the  sale  of  such 
products  as  fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco  were  operat- 
ing successfully  in  the  United  States.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agri- 
culture showed  that  a  contract  for  five  years  for 
at  least  sixty  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  was 
a  condition  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  co- 
operative sale  of  wheat.  The  plan  was  not  taken 
up  immediately  because  of  the  risk  attached  to 
the  formation  of  a  voluntary  pool.  In  1922, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  California  expert,  Aar- 
on Sapiro,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  conducted  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The  latter  province, 
with  the  support  of  a  farmer  government,  was 
the  first  to  realize  its  pool  plans.  When,  by  Sep- 
tember 22,  1923,  contracts  covering  forty-five 
percent  of  the  previous  year's  acreage  had  been 
made  and  confirmed,  the  Alberta  Co-operative 
Wheat  Producers,  Limited  swung  into  action. 
Experienced  men  and  a  loan  from  the  U.G.G. 
assured  an  initial  success.  The  following  year 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  farmers  overcame 
opposition  and  reluctance.  Later,  pools  for  sel- 
ling coarse  grains  marked  a  further  advance.  In 
the  meantime,  a  central  agency  under  a  Dominion 
charter  was  the  next  step  in  pool  development 
which,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Canadian  mil- 
lers, was  soon  sending  agents  abroad  to  contact 
buyers  directly.  Thus  did  the  farmers  arrive 
step  by  step  at  the  co-operative  selling  of  their 
own  wheat. 

Beyond  the  voluntary  organization  of  a  large 
group  of  people  to  run  their  own  business,  there 
is  yet  another  type.  Today,  governments  operate 
enterprises  for  various  reasons,  which  can  usually 
be  discovered  by  examining  the  kind  of  business 
concerned. 

Test  your  knowledge  of  the  introduction  to 
Sub-Problem  III  by  matching  the  terms  in 
Column  A  with  the  explanations  in  Column  B. 


Column  A 

regulated 
company 

joint  stock 
company 

single 

proprietor 
partnership 

co-operative 

enterprise 

government 

enterprise 
middlemen 
consumers 


Column  B 

a.  wholesale    and    retail    busi- 
nesses 

b.  pooling  of  money  and  goods 

c.  two  or  three  people  in  busi- 
ness together 

d.  each  man  handles  own  busi- 
ness under  regulations 

e.  government  operates  business 

f.  one  man  in  business  for  him- 
self 

g.  people  buying  goods 

h.  voluntary     organizations     to 
cut  costs 


Once  more,  choose  your  activities  carefully 
from  the  list  below.  If  you  found  it  difficult  to 
do  three  activities  for  each  of  the  first  two  sub- 
problems,  choose  only  two  this  time.  However, 
if  you  can  manage  three,  you  will  have  a  better 
grasp  of  the  sub-problem. 

Read 

Our  Provincial  Government  (Community  Ec- 
onomics Series)  :  Pages  60-61. 

Canada  1952:  Pages  239,  247-250,  253-257. 

An  encyclopedia. 

(Buiding  Our  Life  Together,  Pages  127-129, 
and  154-159,  will  help  you  to  understand 
co-operatives  and  corporations.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  In  one  sentence,  give  the  topic  of  each  para- 
graph of  the  introduction  to  this  sub-prob- 
lem. 

2.  Interview  a  local  storekeeper  or  a  muni- 
cipal government  official  to  learn  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  setting  up  a  business  to  be 
operated  by  one  person.  Write  the  inter- 
view in  the  form  of  a  dialog. 

Group  II 

1.  Use  an  encyclopedia  to  find  out  the  story 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Tell  the  story  as 
if  you  had  lost  money  by  investing  in  the 
company.  What  were  some  of  the  laughable 
purposes  for  which  bogus  companies  were 
organized? 

(Remember  that  variety  is  important  in 
sentence  structure.  Do  Exercise  No.  2, 
Page  90,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3.  Use  the 
construction  which  you  practiced  in  the  ex- 
ercise at  least  once  or  twice  in  your  story.) 

2.  Interview  a  local  lawyer  to  find  the  steps 
necessary  to  engage  in  a  business  in  part- 
nership with  one  or  two  other  people.  Make 
a  simple  diagram  of  the  information  you 
receive. 

3.  Using  Canada  1952  and  Our  Provincial 
Government  report  on  the  types  of  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  found  in  Canada.  (A  good 
group  report.) 
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Group  III 

1.  Using  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  make  a 
brief  but  good  definition  of  a  corporation 
with  limited  liability,  a  trust,  and  a  cartel. 
From  your  reading  explain  why  trusts  and 
cartels  developed.  In  what  way  can  trusts 
and  cartels  create  a  problem?  How  are  the 
activities  of  trusts  and  cartels  curbed? 
(This  activity  requires  only  a  few  sentences 
of  written  work,  so  that  it  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  each  one  outstanding. 
Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  do  Exercise  No. 
1,  page  93,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3,  for 
preliminary  practice  in  sentence  construc- 
tion.) 

2.  Using  Canada  1952,  investigate  two  out- 
standing government  enterprises  in  Canada. 
Use  the  information  you  gather  to  hold  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  operating  these  two  under 
government  ownership.  (You  need  four 
people,  two  to  present  the  reasons  for  and 
two  for  those  against.  If  you  have  three 
or  four  more  students  acquainted  with  your 
arguments  ready  to  ask  questions  after  the 
presentation  by  the  panel,  you  should  have 
a  very  good  discussion.) 
3.  Organize  a  group  of  students  to  prepare  and 
deliver  a  report  on  the  origin  and  activities 
of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  Use  for  refer- 
ence the  material  given  in  the  introduction 
to  Sub-Problem  III  in  this  Study  Guide. 

Your  Notebook 

a.  Check  the  previous  directions  in  this  Study 
Guide  concerning  your  notebook.  See  that 
your  work  is  up-to-date. 

b.  Add  the  activities  for  this  sub-problem. 

c.  See  that  you  have  brief  notes  on  reports 
given  by  other  pupils. 

d.  You  should  have  news  clippings  related  to 
this  sub-problem. 

Words  and  Terms  to  Remember 


2.  Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following 
chart  (Alberta  Acts)  : 


joint  stock  company 

investment 

dividend 

corporation 

limited  liability 

trust 


cartel 

co-operative  enterprise 

proprietor 

partnership 

government  enterprise 


REVIEW  EXERCISES 

1.  Review  your  answers  to  the  tests  on  the 
overview  and  the  introductions  to  the  three 
sub-problems.  Compare  your  answers  with 
those  which  follow: 

Questions  123456789    10 

Page  17  2313231 

Page  20  DANADANDAD 

Page  25  dbfcheag 

Page  22:  1.  Industrial  Revolution;  2.  nine- 
teenth; 3.  enclosure  movement; 
4.  responsibility;  5.  obsolete; 
6.  epidemic;  7.  efficiency;  8.  re- 
forms; 9.  Combination  Laws; 
10.  franchise. 


1917 

1922 

1923 

1928 

1936 

1948 

Minimum 

Second 

Conciliation 

Hours 

Wag* 

Factories 

and 

of 

Act 

Act 

Arbitration 
Act 

Work 

No 

Payment* 

child 

to 

labor 

injured 
men 

3.  Arrange  the  following  British  legislation  in 
the  order  in  which  the  acts  were  passed : 
Ten  Hour  Act,  National  Health  Act,  Repeal 
of  Combination  Laws,  First  Factory  Act, 
Poor  Law,  Housing  Acts,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Mines  Act,  Great  Reform  Bill,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act. 

4.  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  any  one  of  the 
following : 

industrial  unions,  craft  unions,  The  Combi- 
nation Laws,  The  Corn  Laws,  Robert  Owen, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  William  Cobbett,  the 
British  National  Health  Plan,  any  type  of 
business  organization,  or  any  other  topic 
which  suggests  itself  to  you  from  this  unit 
and  which  can  be  dealt  with  briefly. 

5.  Name  two  social  services  and  two  business 
enterprises  under  the  operation  of  the  Do- 
minion government.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
information  you  have  acquired  about  these 
services  and  businesses,  express  in  one 
sentence  the  reason  for  government  entry 
into  these  fields  of  activity. 

6.  Think  and  express  in  a  single  sentence  two 
factors  which  make  possible  the  operation 
of  businesses  on  the  present  large-scale 
basis. 

7.  Social  Studies  Baseball: 

Divide  the  class  into  two  teams  each  with 
a  captain.  Use  chairs  at  the  front  of  the 
room  for  bases.  Give  each  student  a  turn 
at  explaining  a  word  from  the  collected  lists 
of  Words  and  Terms  to  Remember.  If  he 
cannot  explain  the  word  he  is  "out".  If  it 
is  an  easy  word  he  moves  up  one  base.  For 
a  hard  word  or  term,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered to  have  made  a  "home  run".  The 
team  having  the  largest  number  of  "runs" 
or  successful  answers  is  the  winner. 

8.  Through  oral  discussion,  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  you  formulated  in  Item  2,  Page 
27  of  the  Guide. 

9.  (a)  Keeping  in  mind  labor  legislation  in 

Alberta,  express  in  one  sentence  the 
relationship  existing  between  manage- 
ment and  labor, 
(b)  List  five  specific  working  conditions 
now  regulated  by  legislation  in  our 
province.  Find  a  suitable  adjective  to 
describe  the  demands  of  the  workers 
for  these. 
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UNIT  III 

HOW  AMERICAN  CULTURES  WERE  DEVELOPED 
THROUGH  EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENT 

Overview 

Introductory  Quiz:  Through  earlier  work  in 
social  studies  you  have  established  a  considerable 
fund  of  information  about  the  Americas.  The 
exercises  which  follow  will  help  you  to  review  this 
earlier  learning.  Do  the  exercises  as  well  as  you 
can.  When  the  Unit  has  been  completed  you  can 
review  your  answers  and  thus  estimate  how  much 
new  knowledge  you  have  gained. 


Complete  the  following  statements  in  the  few- 
est possible  words: 

1.  The  first  European  visitors  to  America 
were  

2.  The  first  European  country  to  establish 

colonies  in  America  was  ,  and 

the  second  country  was 

3.  Because  the  Americas  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  were  settled  by  these  two 
nations,    the    region    is    known    today    as 

America. 

4.  The  following  explorers  claimed  parts  of 
the  New  World:  Columbus  for  , 

Cabot  for  ,  Cabral  for    

and  Cartier  for  

5.  The  three  most  civilized  Indian  nations  in 

the  Americas  were  the  living 

in  ,  the  living  in 

and  the  living  in 


6.  The  conqueror  of  Mexico  was 

the  conqueror  of  Peru  was  . 

and  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  was  

7.  The  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
was  explored  by  the  following  Spaniards 
before  any  English  settlements  had  been 
established:  , , 


8.    The  first  English  settlement  in  America 
was  called   and  the  second 


A   Dutch   colony   was   established   on   the 

River  and  a  

colony  on  the  Delaware  River. 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  (7 ;  15 ; 
20;  24)  republics  in  which  English  is  not 
an  official  language. 

The    first    universities    in    the    Americas 

were  established  in  and 

over  eighty  years  before 

university  was  founded  in 

Massachusetts. 

12.    People  are  willing  to  leave  their  old  homes 


9. 


10. 


11. 


(emigrate)  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
new  land  where  the  people,  language  and 
customs  are  strange  because,  (a) 

and   (b)    

13.  The  Spanish  colonies  progressed  to  inde- 
pendence as  republics  at  one  step,  but  in 
Brazil  there  was  an  intermediate  stage, 
which  was  

14.  Much  of  Latin  America  is  in  the  tropics., 
but  there  is  a  wide  range  of  climatic  varia- 
tions because  of  differences  in 

15.  The  richest  farming  region  of  South 
America  is  known  as  the  

B 

Write  one-sentence  explanations  identifying 
as  many  of  the  following  names  as  you  recog- 
nize: Rolfe,  Lewis,  Union  Pacific,  Erie  Canal, 
Fulton,  Morse,  McCormick,  Deere,  Goodyear, 
Wright,  Father  Hidalgo,  Juarez,  Bolivar,  Mir- 
anda, San  Martin,  O'Higgins,  Bonifacio,  Mac- 
donald,  King,  Roosevelt. 


Prepare  copies  of  the  map  of  North  and  South 
America  for  this  Unit.  You  will  need  at  least 
five  copies  of  the  map  of  each  continent. 


OR 


If  maps  of  North  and  South  America  have 
been  mimeographed,  test  your  knowledge  of  both 
continents  by  naming  the  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  coast  waters,  islands  and  rivers.  Name  also 
the  countries  and  their  capitals.  On  the  same 
map  print  the  names  of  the  important  agricul- 
tural products  where  they  are  found. 

Introduction 

The  title  of  this  unit  suggests  that  there  was 
no  culture  in  the  Americas  until  the  white  man 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  for  the  native  peoples  had  de- 
veloped rich  and  varied  cultures.  From  Alaska 
to  Patagonia  there  were  scores  of  Indian  tribes 
which  had  learned  how  to  live  comfortably  under 
varied  physical  and  climatic  conditions  demand- 
ing initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  intelligence. 
In  the  less  favorable  climatic  regions,  such  as 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  southern  part 
of  South  America,  this  culture  never  rose  above 
primitive  levels.  Where  living  conditions  were 
more  favorable,  as  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Colombia 
and  Peru,  this  culture  was  developed  to  the  extent 
that  it  did  not  compare  unfavorably,  in  many 
respects,  with  that  of  the  conquering  Spaniards. 
Our  pioneer  ancestors  appreciated  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  Indians  sufficiently  to  borrow 
from  them  some  native  foods  and  ways  of  living. 
For  example,  they  cultivated  such  new  crops  as 
corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  drank  a  new  beverage 
called  chocolate  and  learned  how  to  paddle 
canoes,  snowshoe  and  play  lacrosse. 
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We  are  inclined,  too,  to  think  of  the  Ameri- 
cas as  exclusively  Anglo-Saxon-French  in  their 
culture.  South  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  150,- 
000,000  people  who  have  a  southern  European 
(Latin)  background,  and  these  people  have  been 
living  in  the  Americas  for  a  hundred  years  longer 
than  the  decendants  of  the  first  French  and  Eng- 
lish settlers. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  southern  neigh- 
bors were  so  far  away  in  terms  of  space  and 
time  that  we  rarely  had  contacts  with  them. 
Today  we  can  travel  to  Mexico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca by  Canadian  planes  in  a  few  hours  and  at 
reasonable  rates.  Soon  the  Pan-American  high- 
way will  be  completed  through  the  unfinished 
section  in  Central  America,  and  then  it  will  be 
possible  to  drive  from  Alberta  to  Lima,  Santiago, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  'backward',  mean- 
ing by  that  term  they  have  not  as  many  schools, 
universities,  art  galleries,  theaters,  factories, 
hospitals,  and  many  other  things  as  we  have.  We 
may  have  more  of  these  but  their  quality  may 
not  be  any  higher.  There  are  more  art  galleries 
in  Brazil  than  there  are  in  Canada;  the  finest 
opera  house  in  the  Americas  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro ; 
and  the  largest  sports  stadium  is  to  be  found  in 
the  same  city.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  there 
be  found  finer  private  homes  and  more  modern 
and  up-to-date  apartment  houses  than  in  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  cities.  Of  course 
in  those  same  cities  there  are  areas  where  hous- 
ing is  appallingly  bad,  and  there  are  rural  areas 
where  living  conditions  are  quite  primitive. 

We  have,  through  ignorance,  many  wrong 
impressions  of  Latin  America  of  which  we  should 
rid  ourselves.  The  twenty  nations  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  are  much  closer  neighbors  than 
formerly;  they  are  as  much  concerned  as  we  are 
in  the  defence  of  the  western  world  from  Com- 
munism; they  are  now  important  consumers  of 
the  products  from  our  factories  and  farms;  and 
they  are  providing  us  with  important  foodstuffs, 
such  as  coffee  and  bananas,  and  with  essential 
minerals  such  as  oil,  bauxite  and  manganese. 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
form  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  each  side  of  which 
is  necessary  for  the  prosperous  existence  of  the 
other  two.  We  need  to  know  more  about  our 
neighbors  in  the  Americas. 


In  doing  this  Unit  you  will  find  much  of  the 
information  you  will  need  in  this  study  guide. 
You  should,  however,  use  other  books  to  extend 
your  knowledge  of  the  countries  discussed. 


SUB-PROBLEM  I 

THE  EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  AMERICAS 

To  begin  the  story  of  the  Americas  we  must 
have  a  look  at  the  Europe  of  medieval  times 
(1200-1500).  In  those  days  there  were  few  of 
the  modern  nations  in  existence.  England  and 
France  were  small  nations  often  at  war  with 
each  other  over  territory  which  England  claimed 
in  France.  Spain  was  divided  among  the  Muslem 
Moors  and  the  Spanish  Christians.  Portugal  was 
a  country  so  tiny  and  insignificant  that  it  was 
almost  unknown.  Italy  was  a  collection  of  city 
states,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Genoa 
and  Venice.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  (the  Near  East  today)  were  the  Mus- 
lem Turks. 

The  standard  of  living  in  medieval  Europe, 
especially  in  the  central  and  northern  parts,  was 
very  low.  Food,  clothing  and  homes  were  drab, 
unattractive  and  generally  of  poor  quality.  There 
were  practically  no  roads  for  the  transportation 
of  people  and  goods  with  speed,  safety  and  con- 
venience. The  ships  used  were  clumsy,  wallowing 
tubs,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves. 
Educational  facilities  were  to  be  found  only  in  a 
few  monasteries;  there  were  no  printed  books; 
and,  there  were  no  newspapers,  or  other  means 
of  spreading  information  quickly  among  the 
public.  Farming  and  weaving  were  the  only 
important  industries.  Law  and  order  were  poorly 
maintained,  and  wars  between  rivals  for  political 
power  were  frequent. 

This  unattractive  picture  was  typical  of  cent- 
ral and  northern  Europe,  but  among  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  especially  in  Venice  and  Genoa, 
and  in  the  Muslem  dominated  parts  of  Spain, 
Northern  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  living  condi- 
tions were  much  better.  There  the  homes  were 
more  comfortable  and  better  furnished,  food  was 
more  varied  and  palatable,  dress  was  more  at- 
tractive, and  education  was  much  better  estab- 
lished. Much  of  this  improved  standard  of  living 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Muslem  world, 
where  the  arts  of  comfortable  living  were  better 
known. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  (12th  and  13th 
centuries)  northern  and  central  Europeans  in 
tens  of  thousands  saw  and  sampled  the  delights 
of  civilized  living  as  practiced  in  the  Near  East. 
When  these  wandering  warriors  returned  to 
their  homes  they  missed  the  comforts  to  which 
travel  had  accustomed  them.  From  merchants 
they  inquired  about  spices  to  improve  their  food, 
about  silks  and  satins  to  make  their  clothing 
more  comfortable  and  luxurious,  and  about  glass 
to  fill  the  open  windows  in  their  cold,  draughty 
castles.  Sailors,  too,  learned  how  to  place  the 
sails  on  their  ships  so  that  they  could  be  steered 
across  the  wind  as  well  as  with  it,  and  they  be- 
came familiar  with  a  mysterious  instrument, 
called  a  compass,  which  even  on  the  darkest  and 
most  stormy  nights  pointed  unerringly  to  the 
north.  ,        ^rj 
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In  medieval  times  the  merchants  were  like 
the  merchants  of  today :  when  customers  ask  for 
something  that  is  not  in  stock,  merchants  will 
do  their  utmost  to  obtain  it  for  them.  Spices  and 
other  luxury  goods  were  bought  from  the  merch- 
ants of  Genoa  and  Venice  who  secured  them  from 
Arab  traders.  The  Arab  traders  had  brought 
the  goods  from  China,  India  and  the  Spice  Is- 
lands (Indonesia  today)  at  great  expense  and 
danger.  After  passing  through  so  many  hands, 
each  adding  its  share  to  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
the  spices  and  other  articles  were  luxuries  indeed 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  central  and  north- 
ern European  consumer. 

The  distribution  of  these  luxury  goods  in 
Europe  was  controlled  and  monopolized  by  the 
merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and,  like  all 
merchants  who  have  a  monopoly,  they  made  their 
customers  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  products. 
So  wealthy  did  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  merch- 
ants become  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a 
fleet  of  warships  in  the  Mediterranean  to  capture 
and  destroy  ships  from  foreign  countries  which 
might  try  to  trade  directly  with  the  Arab  traders. 

As  always  happens  when  a  monopoly  has 
been  established  people  set  their  wits  to  work 
to  find  ways  of  circumventing  it.  People  said 
to  themselves,  "Is  there  no  other  way  to  get  to 
the  Spice  Islands  except  through  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  Near  East?"  It  was  known  that  there 
was  an  ocean  south  of  India.  Was  there  a  body 
of  water  connecting  this  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean?  If  such  a  water  link  existed  the 
nation  which  found  it  would  be  able  to  bring  the 
luxuries  of  the  Far  East  to  European  ports  in 
shiploads,  and  be  able  to  sell  them  much  more 
cheaply  than  the  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Such  a  discovery  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  many  thousands  of  Europeans  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  charged 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  cities. 

With  unlimited  riches  as  the  prize,  nations, 
merchants  and  sailors  were  eager  to  search  for 
the  water  passage  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans.  Tiny  Portugal  was  the  nation 
which  pursued  this  venture  most  persistently 
and  intelligently.  Under  the  capable  direction  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Portuguese 
sea  captains  were  encouraged  to  sail  to  the  south 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Each  year  these  sailors 
pushed  their  tiny  ships  farther  and  farther  down 
the  coast,  reporting  to  Prince  Henry,  on  their 
return,  where  they  had  been  and  what  they  had 
seen.  All  this  information  was  added  to  the  maps 
Prince  Henry  was  having  made  to  help  his  cap- 
tains. So  great  was  Prince  Henry's  interest  in 
map  making,  that  he  is  known  in  history  as 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

The  years  went  by;  Prince  Henry  died;  the 
sought-for-passage  was  not  discovered.  But  the 
sea  captains  did  not  give  up  the  search.  Ever 
hopeful  that  to  one  of  them  would  come  the  thrill 
of  success,  they  explored  the  African  coast  south 
of  the  equator,  and  then  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  In  1489  Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded 
what  he  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  and  found 


himself  able  to  sail  northwards  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  As  he  did  not  have  enough  supplies 
to  take  him  to  India,  he  returned  to  Portugal 
to  report  his  momentous  discovery.  So  delighted  ^ 
was  the  king  at  the  news  that  he  ordered  the  M 
Cape  of  Storms  to  be  renamed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Preparations  were  made  in  Portugal  to  send 
a  properly  equipped  expedition  to  follow  up  the 
discovery  of  Diaz.  Before  the  ships  were  ready 
disappointing  news  was  heard :  a  Genoese  seaman 
in  the  service  of  Spain  had  reached  India  and 
the  Spice  Islands  by  sailing  westward. 

If  the  rumor  of  this  discovery  were  true,  and 
the  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was,  then 
Portugal  had  been  robbed  of  her  reward  just  as 
it  dangled  temptingly  within  reach.  Preparations 
for  the  expedition  around  Africa  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Christopher  Columbus  had  spent  almost 
twenty-five  frustrating  years  in  trying  to  con- 
vince some  European  monarch  that  his  plan  to 
reach  the  East  by  sailing  west  was  not  as  crazy 
as  it  sounded.  Scientific  men  in  Europe  accepted 
the  ideas  of  Columbus ;  they  knew  that  the  earth 
was  a  sphere.  The  scientific  men  were  not  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  earth  was  as  small  as 
Columbus  said  it  was.  Accordingly  when  the 
kings  asked  the  opinion  of  their  scientists  about 
the  plan  of  Columbus,  the  replies  and  advice  they 
received  were  conflicting.  Columbus  appealed  for 
help  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  France  and  Eng-  ^ 
land,  without  success.  It  was  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  ^ 
bella,  the  rulers  of  Spain,  who  furnished  the 
ships  in  which  the  famous  voyage  was  made 
(1492). 

Within  a  few  years  it  was  known  that  Colum- 
bus had  not  reached  the  Spice  Islands.  Portugal 
at  once  became  interested  in  developing  the  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1498  ships 
under  the  command  of  Vasco  da  Gama  reached 
India,  procured  cargoes  of  spices  at  very  favor- 
able prices  and  returned  to  Lisbon.  During  the 
next  century  the  spice  trade  made  Portugal  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  progressive  countries 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  Genoa  and  Venice, 
with  their  monopoly  of  the  Far  East  trade 
broken,  rapidly  declined  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance. 

In  late  medieval  times  venturesome  Euro- 
peans, inspired  by  a  variety  of  motives,  made 
their  way  into  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
Many  nations  shared  in  this  exploration.  From 
the  Caribbean  islands  discovered  by  Columbus 
the  Spanish  pushed  into  Mexico  and  South 
America  as  we  shall  see  later  in  the  Unit.  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  explored  the  mainland  of  North 
America  south  of  New  York.  When  he  returned 
to  Europe,  he  wrote  a  book  describing  his  dis- 
coveries. This  book  aroused  so  Imuch  interest 
that  people  began  speaking  of  the  new  land  as  A 
Amerigo's  land  and  soon  as  America.  John  Cabot  W 
and  his  son  Sebastian  discovered  eastern  Canada 
for  England,  and  Jacques  Cartier  explored  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  for  his  native  France.  Cabral 
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on  a  voyage  to  India  for  Portugal  discovered  the 
eastern  bulge  of  South  America  which  was  later 
to  be  known  as  Brazil.  And  most  famous  of  all, 
Magellan's  tiny  ship  the  Victoria  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe,  though  its  commander  was  killed 
in  the  Philippines.  When  it  reached  Lisbon,  the 
Victoria  was  laden  with  a  cargo  worth  three 
times  the  total  cost  of  the  expedition.  When 
such  huge  profits  were  to  be  made,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  were  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  on  these  voyages  into  the  unknown. 

Sailors  were  now  less  fearful  of  long  ocean 
voyages.  The  compass  was  well  known  and  the 
cross  staff  and  astrolabe  had  been  invented. 
With  either  of  the  last  two  instruments  captains 
could  quickly  and  accurately  determine  their 
latitude.  Longitude  still  was  figured  out  by 
"dead  reckoning",  that  is,  by  estimating  the  dist- 
ance travelled  by  the  ship  each  day.  This  was 
not  easy  to  do  for  there  are  no  fixed  marks  on 
the  ocean  by  which  to  determine  speed,  but  ex- 
perienced sea  captains  were  able  to  calculate 
their  daily  mileage  accurately.  With  their  lati- 
tude and  longitude  computed,  the  sailors  knew 
where  they  were  in  relation  to  their  home  port. 
The  new  navigation  aids  made  it  possible  to  make 
much  more  accurate  maps.  With  better  ships, 
improved  maps  and  dependable  navigation 
instruments,  sailors  lost  many  of  their  former 
fears  about  undertaking  long  voyages  upon  un- 
known seas. 

This  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca explains  also  the  attitude  of  those  Europeans 
who  came  to  America  in  the  first  half  century. 
To  these  first-comers  America  was  the  Indies, 
where  spices,  gold  and  jewels  were  abundant; 
where  oriental  monarchs  lived  in  palaces  roofed 
with  gold,  floored  with  silver  and  decorated  with 
diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies.  When  this  dream 
faded,  they  sought  easy  roads  to  riches  in  the 
new  land,  and  the  Spaniards  found  such  wealth 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  not  easily.  Few  of 
the  early  arrivals  were  interested  in  America 
as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  home,  raise  a 
family  and  establish  a  new  nation.  The  realiza- 
tion that  the  resources  of  soil  and  climate  might 
be  developed  as  a  source  of  wealth  came  only 
gradually  as  the  other  two  dreams  were  found 
to  be  as  insubstantial  as  dreams  always  are. 

In  our  thinking  of  the  early  days  in  the 
Spanish,  English  and  French  colonies  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  get  carried  away  by  the  roman- 
tic aspects  of  the  story.  For  every  conquistador, 
such  as  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  De  Soto,  there  were 
hundreds  of  ordinary  colonists  carrying  on  the 
much  less  glamorous,  but  in  the  long  run  more 
useful,  business  of  farming,  mining,  lumbering, 
shop-keeping,  making,  building,  and  all  the  other 
activities  which  are  necessary  in  the  orderly 
conduct  of  any  community  of  human  beings.  For 
every  French  coureur  de  bois  there  were  scores 
of  habitants  on  their  farms  around  Three  Rivers, 
and  for  every  Daniel  Boone  there  were  thousands 
of  farmers,  plantation  owners  and  tradesmen 
between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  the 
men  who  ventured  beyond  the  frontier,  the  real 


work  of  nation  building  was  done  by  the  much 
more  numerous  ordinary  stay-at-home  people. 
Let  us  not  forget  about  the  contributions  made 
to  the  building  of  the  Americas  by  Jacques, 
George  and  Pablo,  while  we  adventure  with 
Radisson,  Boone,  and  Cortez. 

In  Unrt  III  of  your  Grade  VIII  course  you 
learned  about  the  establishment  of  French  and 
English  colonies  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Florida.  In  the  next  section  of  this  Unit  the 
colonial  period  will  be  reviewed  briefly,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  English  settlements  westward 
dealt  with  in  more  detail.  Later  the  story  of 
Latin  America  will  absorb  our  attention. 

Test  your  understanding  of  this  section  of 
the  Unit  by  choosing  the  best  completion  for 
each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  medieval  period  falls  in  the  years 
between,  (a)  400-800;  (b)  900-1100;  (c) 
1200-1500;   (d)   1300-1600. 

2.  In  medieval  times  one  of  the  following 
countries  was  partly  occupied  by  a  non- 
Christian  power:  (a)  Spain;  (b)  France; 
(c)  Italy;  (d)  England. 

3.  In  medieval  times  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  western  and  eastern  world  was, 

(a)  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  (b)  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
(c)  the  Sahara  Desert. 

4.  The  important  industries  of  medieval 
times  were,    (a)    farming  and   weaving; 

(b)  mining     and     manufacturing;      (c) 

(c)  business  and  transportation. 

5.  The  highest  standard  of  living  in  medie- 
val times  was  found  among,  (a)  the 
French;  (b)  the  Portuguese ;  (c)  the  Mus- 
lems. 

6.  The  two  most  important  commercial 
centers  of  medieval  times  were,  (a) 
Lisbon  and  Madrid;  (b)  Paris  and  Lon- 
don; (c)  Venice  and  Genoa. 

7.  The  man  who  inspired  exploration  in 
medieval  times  was  named  (a)  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal;  (b)  King  Henry  of 
England;   (c)   King  Francis  of  France. 

8.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered 
by,  (a)  Vasco  da  Gama;  (b)  Bartholomew 
Diaz;  (c)  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

9.  The  first  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  Ameri- 
cas were  seeking,  (a)  religious  asylum; 
(b)   wealth;   (c)  homes. 

10.  The  Spanish  leaders  in  Mexico  and  South 
America  were  known  as,  (a)  coureurs  de 
bois;  (b)  bandeirantes ;  (c)  conquista- 
dores. 

Things  To  Do 

The  following  exercises  will  help  you  to  re- 
view and  extend  your  knowledge  of  North  and 
South  America. 
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Group  I 


1.  On  a  map  of  the  Americas  print  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  with  their  capi- 
tals. Name  also  the  countries  which  have 
the  status  of  colonies. 

2.  Consult  an  atlas  for  the  population  of 
each  country.  Express  these  figures  in  a 
neatly  drawn  bar  graph.  On  each  country 
draw  the  figure  of  a  man  the  proper  height 
to  represent  the  country's  population,  e.g., 
the  Canadian  will  be  1/10  the  height  of 
the  American,  and  3/5  the  height  of  the 
Mexican. 


Group  II 


1.  Make  a  compass  and  experiment  with  it 
to  determine  if  it  points  directly  north  in 
Alberta.  What  compass  correction  is  nec- 
essary in  Alberta 

2.  Make  a  cross-staff,  astrolabe  and  quadrant 
and  use  them  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
your  community  by  the  North  Star.  A 
map  of  Alberta  will  provide  you  with  the 
approximate  latitude  of  your  school. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  common  articles  which  you 
think  were  not  known  in  medieval  times. 
Write  this  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  on  living 
conditions  at  that  time. 


SUB-PROBLEM  II 

EUROPEANS  EMIGRATE 
TO  ANGLO-SAXON  AMERICA 

There  are  many  thousands  of  Europeans 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  various  parts  of 
the  Americas.  Since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
(1945),  Canada  has  received  over  960,000  immi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  with  smaller  num- 
bers from  other  countries.  Equally  large  numbers 
have  entered  the  United  States  and  Latin- 
America. 

Why  are  people  living  in  Europe  anxious  to 
find  new  homes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic? 
Transportation  to  America  is  expensive.  When 
the  immigrant  arrives,  he  often  cannot  speak 
English,  knows  very  little  about  Canadian  or 
American  customs  and  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
may  not  be  able  to  find  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  he  is  trained.  The  immigrant  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  many  disappointments  and 
suffer  many  heartaches  before  he  gets  adjusted 
in  the  new  land.  To  discover  some  of  the  reasons 
why  people  are  leaving  Europe  in  such  large 
numbers  today,  have  a  class  discussion  during 
which  the  reasons  for  emigration  will  be  listed 
on  the  blackboard. 

As  a  result  of  your  discussion  you  will  have 
learned  that  some  people  emigrate  because  there 
are  conditions  in  their  homelands  which  are  in- 
tolerably burdensome,  so  burdensome  that  leav- 
ing is  the  only  way  to  get  relief;  and  that  some 
people  emigrate  because  they  have  learned  that 
there  are  opportunities  in  the  Americas  for 
themselves  and  their  children  which  they  can 
never  hope  to  have  at  home.  From  the  time  of 
Columbus  these  two  reasons  have  sent  wave 
after  wave  of  immigrants  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New. 

The  first  immigrants  were,  of  course,  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  settlers  attracted  to  the 
Caribbean  area  and  South  America  by  their 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  later  by  their 
sugar,  cotton  and  coffee.  Then  came  the  French 
to  Canada  to  develop  the  fur  trade,  and  the 
English  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  search  of 
free  farm  land,  as  well  as  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

In  the  wake  of  the  first  English  settlers  came 
Dutchmen,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  people  of  many 
other  nationalities,  until  today  every  country  in 
the  Old  World  is  represented  in  the  New.  The 
reasons  for  emigration  have  not  changed  materi- 
ally since  people  began  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
the  early  1500's. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Virginians  and  Puritans  in 
establishing  themselves.  The  first  Virginia  set- 
tlers had  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  with  gold 
and  silver  taken  from  the  natives  as  the  Spani- 
ards had  done.  Had  it  not  been  for  John  Rolfe, 
a  fellow  colonist,  who  demonstrated  that  tobacco 
grown  on  the  colony's  rich  soil  would  produce 
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more  gold  than  the  Spaniards  were  finding,  the 
colony  would  not  have  survived.  Later,  cotton 
and  rice  became  equally  important  plantation 
crops  in  Virginia  and  in  the  colonies  to  the 
south,  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

In  New  England  the  soil  was  rocky  and  not 
too  productive!,  and  the  climate  much  more 
severe  than  in  Virginia.  The  sea,  however,  was 
teeming  with  fish,  there  was  ship-building  tim- 
ber in  the  forests,  and  shipbuilders  among  the 
colonists.  It  did  not  take  the  thrifty  and  industri- 
ous New  Englanders  long  to  put  these  three  as- 
sets, fish,  lumber  and  ship-building  skill,  to- 
gether to  produce  one  of  the  greatest  sea-faring 
races  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  time  there 
was  not  a  seaport  in  the  world  that  had  not  seen 
the  fast,  sturdy,  easily-handled  ships  of  the  New 
Englanders.  It  was  on  the  sea  that  New  England 
found  its  wealth. 

Not  all  the  New  Englanders  were  fishermen, 
sailors  and  shipbuilders.  Many  were  farmers, 
merchants,  craftsmen  and  fur-traders;  but 
directly  and  indirectly  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry went  to  Europe  and  the  Caribbean  in  New 
England  ships. 

In  other  colonies  the  settlers  learned  by 
experience  what  crops  were  most  profitable. 
Georgia  produced  rice  and  cotton,  Virginia  to- 
bacco and  cotton.  Later  the  Gulf  coast  colonies 
became  the  heart  of  a  cotton  growing  empire. 
In  these  pioneer  years  the  farm  was  the  wealth 
producer  for  all  the  English  colonies.  No  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  had  been  found  north  of 
Mexico. 

One  of  the  colonies  with  which  we  are 
least  familiar  was  New  Netherlands,  the  Dutch 
colony  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
River,  extending  from  Fort  George  (Albany)  to 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  The  Dutch  were 
in  formal  possession  of  this  colony  only  from 
1614,  when  Fort  George  was  founded,  to  1664 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  English.  During 
that  half  century  the  Dutch  did  such  a  vigorous 
job  of  colonizing  that  10,000  settlers  were  oc- 
cupying well  cultivated  farms  or  engaged  in 
fur-trading  and  other  forms  of  business.  The 
Dutch  were  an  energetic  people  who  adapted 
themselves  well  to  the  conditions  met  in  pioneer 
America.  They  showed  others  settlers  in  the 
Americas  that  it  was  possible  for  people  who 
worked  hard  and  intelligently  to  make  comfort- 
able homes  in  the  new  land. 

The  seaport  of  New  York  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  England's  overseas  possessions,  but 
the  10,000  Dutchmen  who  transferred  their  al- 
legiance to  Britain  were  a  much  more  important 
acquisition.  Former  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  early 
Dutch  families. 

South  of  New  York  a  small  colony  of  Swedes 
and  Finns  established  themselves  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  They  did  not  last  long  as  a  separate 
colony,  for  the  Dutch  moved  in  and  took  them 
over.  It  was  these  Swedes  and  Finns  who  taught 
the  American  colonists  how  to  make  log  houses 


which  were  comfortable  in  the  cold  winters. 
Their  houses  were  made  by  laying  the  logs  hori- 
zontally, with  notches  in  the  corners  to  hold 
them  together.  This  method  produced  a  much 
better  house  than  the  English  method  of  setting 
the  logs  up  vertically.  Brought  up  in  a  homeland 
where  climatic  and  living  conditions  were  more 
severe  than  in  the  Delaware  colony,  the  Swedes 
and  Finns,  though  few  in  numbers,  made  an 
important  contribution  to  comfortable  living  in 
the  New  World. 

By  the  year  1650  there  were,  in  the  Americas, 
Frenchmen  in  Canada,  Englishmen,  Dutchmen, 
Swedes  and  Finns  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  is- 
lands, Peru  and  Argentina,  and  Portuguese  in 
Brazil.  Later  William  Penn  brought  German 
settlers  to  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  What  a 
melting  pot  of  nationalities  America  was  begin- 
ning to  be!  What  a  diversity  of  cultures,  ideas 
and  ways  of  living,  were  represented  by  the 
various  races!  Each  contributed  much  to,  and 
learned  much  from,  the  others. 

As  each  English  colony  was  established  it 
was  given  a  charter  by  the  king.  In  most  cases 
this  charter  described  the  form  of  government 
the  colony  was  to  have.  The  English  colonies 
in  America  were  established  by  companies  or 
individuals;  those  of  France  and  Spain  were  set 
up  by  the  home  governments. 

In  general  there  were  two  types  of  English 
colonies  established: 

1.  Company  colonies  were  established  by 
wealthy  English  merchants  and  others,  who  had 
secured  a  large  grant  of  land  in  America  for  the 
king.  In  return  for  this  land  the  company  was 
to  send  out  colonists,  help  them  to  get  established 
in  their  new  homes  and  then  supervise  their 
government.  To  provide  money  to  defray  the 
cost  of  sending  the  colonists  and  their  supplies 
to  America  the  company  sold  shares  or  stock  to 
other  people  with  money.  Some  of  these  share- 
holders were  among  the  colonists;  many  were 
people  who  had  no  intention  of  emigrating.  From 
the  sale  of  land  to  its  colonists  the  company  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  shareholders  a  profit  on  their 
investment. 

These  company  colonies  were  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  for  the  sharehold- 
ers, just  as  people  today  expect  to  make  a  profit 
if  they  invest  money  in  an  oil  well  in  Venezuela. 
The  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
colonies  were  organized  by  such  companies.  The 
shareholders  had  the  right  to  appoint  the  gover- 
nor and  other  officials  of  the  colony. 

2.  Proprietory  colonies  were  established  by 
private  individuals  who  had  sufficient  influence 
with  the  king  to  secure  a  grant  of  land,  and 
enough  wealth  to  finance  the  expense  of  sending 
out  colonists  to  develop  the  land.  Pennsylvania 
is  a  good  example  of  such  a  colony.  The  father 
of  William  Penn  had  lent  the  king  £80,000. 
William  offered  to  accept  40,000  square  miles  of 
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land  in  America  in  exchange  for  this  money,  if 
the  king  would  let  him  establish  a  colony  there 
for  a  religious  group  known  as  Quakers.  As  the 
king  could  not  repay  the  money,  and  as  land  in 
America  did  not  cost  him  anything,  he  willingly 
accepted  Penn's  offer.  The  new  colony  was  to 
be  known  as  Pennsylvania   (Penn's  Woods). 

To  this  place  came  three  thousand  settlers, 
and  more  followed  them  when  they  learned  that 
Penn  was  a  just  and  generous  landlord  (proprie- 
tor). As  soon  as  he  reached  the  site  of  the 
colony,  Penn  met  with  the  Indians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  purchased  from  them  their  claims 
to  the  land.  In  this  way  he  lessened  the  danger 
of  disputes  between  his  settlers  and  the  Indians 
which  might  lead  to  war.  Penn  used  such  good 
judgment  in  the  management  of  the  new  colony 
that  in  a  very  short  while  it  was  one  of  the  most 
thickly  settled  and  most  prosperous  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. Other  proprietory  colonies  were  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  paragraphs 
you  have  just  read  by  choosing  the  best  comple- 
tion for  each  of  the  following  statements. 

1.  Between  1945  and  1954  the  number  of 
immigrants  entering  Canada  was,  (a) 
80,000;  (b)  960,000;  (c)  1,000,000. 

2.  People  emigrate  because,  (a)  they  get 
their  passage  paid ;  (b)  they  have  relatives 
in  Canada;  (c)  they  don't  like  conditions 
at  home. 

3.  The  first  immigrants  into  the  Americas 
from  Europe  were,  (a)  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese; (b)  English  and  French;  (c) 
Dutch  and   Germans. 

4.  The  first  English  colony  established  in 
America  was,  (a)  the  Plymouth  settle- 
ment; (b)  the  Virginia  colony;  (c)  Penn- 
sylvania. 

5.  In  Virginia  the  production  of  tobacco  as 
an  export  crop  was  begun  by  (a)  John 
Rolfe;  (b)  John  Smith;  (c)  Walter 
Raleigh. 

6.  The  Dutch  established  a  settlement  in  the 
valley  of,  (a)  the  Hudson  River;  (b)  the 
Delaware  River;  (c)  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

7.  A  charter  contains,  (a)  a  series  of  definite 
laws  which  the  colonists  must  obey;  (b) 
a  general  description  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  colony  is  to  have;  (c)  a  list 
of  taxes  the  colonists  must  pay, 

8.  William  Penn  was  granted  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  because,  (a)  he  and  the  king 
were  of  the  same  religious  faith;  (b)  the 
king  owed  Penn's  father  a  great  deal  of 
money;  (c)  the  Quakers  asked  the  king 
to  give  Penn  the  land. 

9.  When  he  took  possession  of  Pennsylvania, 
.  Penn  dealt  with  the  Indians,  (a)  by  killing 

their  chiefs;   (b)  by  living  among  them; 
(c)  by  buying  the  land  from  them. 


10.  By  1650  the  people  of  the  Americas  were, 
(a)  from  many  European  countries;  (b) 
mostly  English;   (c)  mostly  French. 

Things  To  Do 

Below  you  will  find  exercises  which  will  help 
you  to  learn  more  about  the  colonial  period  in 
English  America.  Consult  your  reference  books 
for  the  additional  information  you  will  require. 

Group  I 

1.  On  the  map  of  North  America  show  the 
boundaries  of  the  colonies  which  had  been 
established  by  1775.  Name  at  least  one 
important  city  in  each  colony. 

2.  Make  a  large  map  of  the  area  settled  by 
the  Dutch.  Use  this  map  to  show  the 
favorable  location  of  the  colony  for  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians. 

3.  Locate  on  a  map  of  Europe  the  countries 
which  were  represented  in  America  by 
1650. 

4'.  Begin  a  timeline  on  the  story  of  the 
United  States.  Indicate  on  the  timeline 
when  the  various  colonies  were  estab- 
lished. Decorative  sketches  will  make  the 
timeline  more  interesting. 

Group  II 

1.  Prepare  a  report  on  pioneer  life  in  one 
of  the  following  colonies: 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Maryland.  In  connection  with 
this  read  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
by  Longfellow. 

2.  Before  writing  this  paragraph  study 
Chapter  7,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3.  This 
will  help  you  to  arrange  your  thoughts 
more  clearly  and  express  you  ideas  more 
forcefully.  Now  write  a  carefully  worded 
biographical  paragraph  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing people;  John  Smith,  Miles  Stand- 
ish, Peter  Stuyvesant,  James  Oglethorpe, 
Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  Poco- 
hontas. 

3.  Write  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Discuss 

With  unemployment  increasing,  should  Cana- 
da limit  immigration  to  keep  the  available  work 
for  those  already  in  the  country,  or  increase  im- 
migration to  raise  the  population  and  provide 
more  work? 
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SUB-PROBLEM  III 

THE  AMERICANS  MOVE  WESTWARD 

W  Even  before  the   French  control  of  the   in- 

terior of  the  continent  was  broken,  the  3,000,000 
peoples  of  mixed  national  origin  living  between 
the  Appalachians  and  the  sea  had  begun  to  find 
themselves  in  need  of  more  land.  North  of  New 
York  the  country  was  rough,  broken  and  heavily 
forested,  and  the  soil  thin,  stony  and  unproduc- 
tive; south  of  New  York  the  coastal  plain  was 
wider  and  more  fertile.  Early  settlers  had  taken 
over  the  best  of  the  land;  later  arrivals  had 
mountain  slopes  and  steep  hillsides  to  struggle 
with.  As  settlement  pushed  farther  and  farther 
inland,  the  land  seekers  found  themselves  forced 
to  be  content  with  farms  in  isolated  mountain 
valleys  where  it  was  difficult  to  build  roads  over 
which  farm  products  could  be  sent  to  market. 

Because  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  these  foothill  farmers  became  expert  hun- 
ters, as  skilled  in  woodcraft  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Often  absent  from  home  for  many  months, 
these  men  became  famous  as  the  "long  hunters". 
Every  man  had  a  rifle  as  long  as  himself.  These 
rifles,  a  product  of  pioneer  manufacturing  skill, 
had  rifled  barrels,  that  is,  the  barrel  had  a  fine 
spiral  groove  which  caused  the  bullet  to  twist  in 
its  flight  from  the  gun  to  the  target.  This  twist- 
ing motion  made  the  rifles  much  more  accurate 
than  the  muskets   used   by   soldiers.    The   long 

•  barrel  also  gave  the  rifle  a  much  longer  range 
than  the  musket,  which  was  not  unlike  a  muzzle- 
loading  shotgun.  Many  hunters  were  unusually 
skilled  with  their  rifles.  Shooting  matches  were 
a  feature  of  every  holiday  gathering,  and  inter- 
esting stories  are  told  of  the  accuracy  displayed 
by  the  more  expert  marksmen. 

Equipped  with  the  new,  long  rifle,  dressed  in 
buckskin,  and  depending  for  food  on  their  skill 
as  hunters,  these  pioneers  roamed  through  and 
across  the  mountains,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  small  parties.  They  learned  where  the 
mountains  could  be  crossed  most  easily,  and 
discovered  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  a 
land  of  winding  rivers,  rich  meadows,  and  valu- 
able forests,  a  hunter's  and  a  farmer's  paradise. 
However,  as  in  any  other  paradise  there  were 
also  snakes.  These  snakes  took  the  form  of  the 
most  warlike  Indians  on  the  continent.  This  was 
their  favorite  hunting  ground  and  they  had  no 
intention  of  yielding  it  to  the  white  man  without 
a  bitter  struggle. 

The  most  famous  of  the  'long  hunters'  was 
Daniel  Boone.  This  famous  frontiersman  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1734.  When  he  was 
seventeen  his  family  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
which  in  those  days  was  wild  enough  to  give  the 

•  young  boy  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  to  the 
full  love  of  the  out-door  life  of  the  hunter,  woods- 
man and  Indian  fighter.  Alone,  or  in  the  company 
of  small  groups  of  equally  skilful  woodsmen,  he 
roamed  through  and  beyond  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 


In  1767  Boone  and  several  friends  joined 
John  Finley,  a  famous  scout,  for  an  exploring 
expedition  into  Kentucky,  which  Finley  had 
visited  fifteen  years  earlier.  When,  after  some 
brushes  with  the  Indians  in  which  two  of  the 
party  were  killed,  the  explorers  returned  to  the 
eastern  and  safer  side  of  the  mountains,  Boone 
remained  for  two  lonely  years  to  survey  the 
country  more  thoroughly. 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  he  was  satisfied 
that  brave  and  determined  men  and  women 
could  survive  and  prosper  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country.  He  went  home  to  recruit  settlers 
for  a  town  he  planned  to  start.  Naturally  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  most  land- 
hungry  pioneer  that  he  should  risk  losing  his 
scalp  in  the  new  country.  Not  even  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  land  as  rich  as  Boone  claimed  the 
Kentucky  land  to  be  could  prevent  the  prospective 
settler  from  having  nightmares  in  which  he  was 
being  skilfully  and  painfully  tortured  by  howling 
redskins.  But  in  1775  Boone  led  a  party  of  set- 
tlers over  what  was  later  known  as  the  Wilder- 
nes  Trail. 


This  famous  trail  began  in  southern  Virginia. 
It  followed  a  river  valley  through  the  first  range 
of  mountains  to  the  Holston  River,  and  then  the 
Holston  River  to  the  Clinch  River.  From  the 
headwaters  of  the  Clinch  River  there  was  a  low 
pass,  the  Cumberland  Gap,  leading  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers  flowing  through  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  On  the  Kentucky  River  the  forti- 
fied trading  post  of  Boonesborough  was  estab- 
lished. 

In  Boonesborough  the  great  hunter  and  his 
family,  and  the  other  settlers,  led  an  exciting 
life.  Their  tiny  log  cabins  formed  the  four  sides 
of  a  fort,  with  loopholes  for  rifles  on  the  outer 
side.  In  the  open  square  within  the  stockade  was 
a  well  and  a  corral,  where  the  livestock  could  be 
kept  when  the  Indians  were  troublesome.  Sur- 
rounding the  tiny  settlement  were  the  stump- 
dotted  fields  where  the  pioneers  planted  their 
corn  and  vegetables  each  spring  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  alive  in  the  fall  to  harvest  the  crop. 
No  one  left  the  shelter  of  the  fort  without  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  and,  when  farming  operations 
were  in  progress,  there  were  parties  of  armed 
men  stationed  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  hold 
attacking  Indians  in  check  until  those  working 
in  the  fields  could  reach  shelter.  It  was  no  life 
for  a  man  or  woman  who  did  not  thrive  on  excite- 
ment and  danger.  On  one  occasion  Boone's  young 
daughter  was  captured.  For  two  days  and  nights 
her  father  and  a  party  of  men  followed  the  trail 
of  her  captors  before  they  rescued  her  unharmed. 
In  another  occasion  two  of  his  sons  were  killed. 

Boone  himself  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life, 
but  finally  his  luck  ran  out.  He  was  captured 
and  taken  to  an  Indian  village  near  Detroit. 
There  the  Indians  kept  him  closely  guarded  while 
they  made  elaborate  plans  for  giving  him  a  fitting 
departure  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  the 
Indian  name  for  Heaven.  In  spite  of  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  Indians,  Boone  escaped  and  in  four 
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days  and  nights  of  exhausting  travel  through 
the  trackless  wilderness  he  made  his  way  to 
Boonesborough  160  miles  away.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  Indians,  who  attacked  the  fort.  After  a 
siege  lasting  two  weeks  the  sixty  frontiersmen, 
armed  with  their  long  rifles,  drove  off  an  Indian 
army  of  four  times  their  numbers. 

Though  Boone  was  a  mighty  hunter  and 
Indian  fighter,  he  was  a  very  poor  business  man. 
He  lost  the  land  on  which  he  had  settled,  and,  in 
disgust  moved  across  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Missouri  (then  Spanish  territory).  The  Spani- 
ards treated  him  well,  giving  him  a  farm  of  840 
acres.  He  died  there  in  1820  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  86  years.  Few  men  have  crowded  so  much 
adventure  into  their  lives  and  lived  to  tell  of  it 
to  their  grandchildren  as  did  Daniel  Boone. 

Though  Boone  is  the  best  known  of  the  "long- 
hunters",  he  was  but  one  of  many  courageous 
leaders  who  plunged  into  the  wilderness  to  win 
fortune  or  death  in  the  challenging  environment 
of  the  frontier  of  those  days.  Among  them  were 
those  who  sought  new  cotton  plantations  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  cattle  ranches 
in  Texas  and  furs  and  gold  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Once  the  West  had  been  taken  over  from 
the  French  and  Mexicans,  such  people  crossed 
the  great  plains  in  their  covered  wagons  to  pion- 
eer the  Santa  Fe  and  California  and  Oregon 
Trails.  The  pioneering  spirit  of  people  like 
Daniel  Boone  inspired  the  Americans  in  their 
conquest  of  half  a  continent  in  less  than  fifty 
years. 

When  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1783, 
its  western  boundary  was  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  land  beyond  belonged  to  Spain.  The  southern 
boundary  was  Florida,  which  at  that  time  in- 
cluded the  Gulf  Coast  as  far  west  as  New  Orleans, 
a  Spanish  city.  In  1800  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
of  France,  conquered  Spain.  He  forced  Spain 
to  turn  over  to  France  the  Spanish  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  a  region  which  had 
originally  been  claimed  for  France  by  La  Salle 
and  named  Louisiana.  Having  France  as  a  neigh- 
bor alarmed  the  United  States,  for  it  was  only 
forty  years  earlier  that  France  had  been  a  very 
troublesome  neighbor  in  Canada  and  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  a  great 
soldier  as  Napoleon,  France  was  a  very  real 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  young  republic. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  needed  money  to  carry  on 
his  war  with  England.  He  offered  to  sell  Louisi- 
ana for  $15,000,000.  This  was  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  in  those  days,  much  larger  than  it 
would  seem  today.  However,  the  American  gov- 
ernment knew  a  bargain  when  one  was  offered 
and  the  offer  was  accepted  (1803).  It  was  the 
biggest  real  estate  deal  in  history,  almost  doubl- 
ing the  area  of  the  republic  at  a  cost  of  two  cents 
per  acre. 

When  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  the 
President  decided  that  the  United  States  must 
find  out  what  its  new  possession  was  like.  Much 
of  Louisiana  had  never  been  properly  explored ; 


there  were  no  maps  of  the  region;  nothing  was 
known  about  its  soil,  climate  and  mineral  re- 
sources. This  was  information  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  before  it  encouraged  settlers  M 
to  move  into  the  region.  Two  well-equipped  expe-  ^ 
ditions  were  sent  out:  one  to  the  west  and  north 
was  led  by  Merriweather  Lewis  and  William 
Clark,  and  the  other  to  the  west  and  south  by 
Zebulon  Pike.  J 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  left  the  fron- 
tier town  of  St.  Louis  in  May,  1804.  Rowing  the 
boats  up-stream  against  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  hard  work,  but  the  men  in  the 
party  were  sturdy,  experienced  rivermen  and 
frontiersmen,  accustomed  to  the  hard  life  of 
the  wilderness.  As  the  expedition  made  its  way 
slowly  up  the  river  the  two  leaders  made  careful 
notes  about  the  plant  and  animal  life,  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  for  farmers,  ranchers 
and  miners,  and,  most  important  of  all,  they 
tried  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians. 

By  October  the  expedition  had  reached  the 
country  of  the  Mandan  Indians,  first  visited  by 
La  Verendrye  in  1738.  There  the  long,  cold  win- 
ter was  passed.  When  April  came  the  westward 
trek  was  resumed.  During  the  winter  two  im- 
portant people  joined  the  expedition.  They  were 
a  French  Canadian  trapper,  and  his  Indian  wife, 
Sacajawea.  This  Indian  woman  had  been  born 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rockies.  When  a  child 
she  had  been  captured  by  a  war  party  from  the  ^ 
east.  She  knew  a  trail  across  the  mountains  and  fl 
could  speak  the  language  of  the  west  coast  In- 
dians. With  her  baby  on  her  back  she  led  the 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  and  back  to  the  Mandan 
settlement. 

The  journey  across  the  mountains  was  diffi- 
cult; without  the  help  of  Sacajawea  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  In  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  the  explorers  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  They  win- 
tered at  this  spot  and  in  the  spring  of  1806 
began  the  long,  dangerous  return  trip  to  St. 
Louis,  which  they  reached  late  in  the  fall. 

The  news  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  glowing 
accounts  they  gave  of  the  beauty  of  the  country 
beyond  the  mountains,  set  thousands  of  hearts 
beating  faster.  Soon  there  were  hundreds  of 
land-seekers  risking  their  lives  and  enduring  in- 
credible hardship  on  the  Oregon  and  California 
Trails.  These  overland  travellers  soon  learned 
that  there  was  a  shorter  route  to  the  Pacific  than 
the  one  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  This  new 
route  followed  the  North  Platte  River  through 
South  Pass  to  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  Basin 
of  modern  Utah  and  Colorado.  From  the  Basin 
one  route  led  northwest  to  Oregon  and  the  other 
west  to  California.  This  was  the  famous  Oregon 
Trail. 

The  second  expedition,  under  Zebulon  Pike,      ■ 
also  set  out  in  1804.    From  St.  Louis  the  party 
proceeded  westward  across  the  great  plain  be- 
tween   the    Missouri    River    and    the    Arkansas 
River.   Proceeding  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  moun- 
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tains,  Pike  discovered  the  mountain  which  is  now 
known  as  Pike's  Peak.  As  he  proceeded,  Pike 
made  carefully  drawn  maps,  noted  the  nature  of 
the  plant  and  animal  life,  and  collected  samples 
of  mineral  bearing  rocks.  When  he  reached  the 
mountains;  Pike  turned  southwards  until  he 
reached  the  Rio  Grande.  At  that  point  he  was 
on  Spanish  territory. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  learned  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Americans,  soldiers  were  sent  to 
bring  them  to  Santa  Fe.  From  there  they  were 
taken  to  Mexico  City.  They  were  well  treated  by 
the  Spaniards ;  but  the  maps,  diaries  and  mineral 
samples  which  Pike  had  labored  over  so  faithfully 
were  taken  from  him  before  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  United  States. 

Pike  was  able  to  give  the  American  govern- 
ment much  useful  information  about  the  region 
he  had  explored.  When  he  told  about  the  prosper- 
ous Spanish  settlements  at  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso, 
which  could  be  reached  by  merchants  from  St. 
Louis  much  more  easily  than  from  Mexico  City, 
there  were  trading  expeditions  organized.  Soon 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  with  its  hostile  Indians,  haz- 
ardous river  crossings,  and  thirsty  deserts,  was 
as  well  known  as  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Much  of  the  mountain  region  and  California 
(which  belonged  to  Mexico)  was  still  unknown 
to  the  map  makers,  though  hunters  and  trappers 
were  familiar  with  the  trails  and  water  routes. 
The  mapping  of  this  region  was  undertaken  by 
John  Charles  Fremont,  aided  by  the  famous  Kit 
Carson,  between  the  years  1842  and  1845. 

The  west  was  now  vaguely  known  to  the  map 
makers.  Over  trails  sketchily  marked  on  their 
maps  the  covered-wagon  pioneers  pressed  west- 
ward. They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  dan- 
gers they  were  to  face  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  indeed,  they  were  not  too  sure 
where  their  destination  was.  All  they  were  in- 
terested in  was  in  finding  a  spot  in  the  west  that 
they  could  call  home. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  California 
(1849)  shortly  after  it  was  taken  from  Mexico, 
the  trickle  of  land-seekers  across  the  western 
trails  became  a  steady  stream.  Many  others 
reached  the  west  coast  by  sea  by  way  of  Panama 
or  Cape  Horn.  Of  those  who  started  across  the 
continent  many  decided  that  California  was  too 
far  away  and  settled  down  at  various  places  on 
the  great  plains  to  raise  grain,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Some  were  rewarded  by  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
lead  and  copper  when  they  went  prospecting  in 
the  mountains. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  section  you 
have  just  read  by  choosing  the  best  completion 
for  each  of  the  following  statements. 

1.  By  1763  the  English  colonies  had  a  popula- 
tion of ,  (a)  2,000,000;  (b)  3,000,000;  (c) 
4,000,000;    (d)    5,000,000. 

2.  The  rifle  of  the  'long  hunters'  was  a 
superior  weapon,  (a)  because  it  was  so 
long;    (b)    because  a  superior  grade   of 


gunpowder    was    used;     (c)     because    its 
barrel  was  grooved  inside. 

3.  Daniel  Boone  led  settlers  into,  (a)  Ken- 
tucky; (b)  North  Carolina;  (c)  Tennes- 
see; (d)  Florida. 

4.  The  United  States  purchased  Louisiana 
from,  (a)  England;  (b)  Spain;  (c) 
France;  (d)  Mexico. 

5.  The  territory  of  Louisiana  was  purchased 
for,  (a)  $1,500,000;  (b)  $15,000,000;  (c) 
$150,000,000. 

6.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  increased  the 
area  of  the  United  States  by,  (a)  75% ; 
(b)   100%;   (c)    150%;   (d)   200%. 

7.  The  Missouri  River  was  explored  by,  (a) 
La  Verendrye;  (b)  La  Salle;  (c)  Lewis 
and  Clarke. 

8.  Pike  explored,  (a)  the  south-west  United 
States;  (b)  Texas;  (c)  the  north-west 
United  States. 

9.  The  guide  who  assisted  Fremont  was 
named,  (a)  Sacajawea;  (b)  Carson;  (c) 
Bridger. 

10.  To  reach  the  Spanish  settlements  the 
American  traders  used,  (a)  the  Oregon 
Trail;  (b)  the  California  Trail;  (c)  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Things  To  Do 

The  following  exercises  will  increase  your 
understanding  of  how  the  United  States  ex- 
panded westward.  Consult  your  reference  books 
for  additional  information. 

Group  I 

1.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  trace  the 
routes  followed  by  Boone,  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  Pike  and  Fremont.  On  the  same 
map  mark  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers,  and  such  towns  as  St.  Louis,  Santa 
Fe,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Mark 
carefully  the  area  covered  by  the  various 
ranges  of  the  mountain  systems  in  ^he 
east  and  west. 

2.  Add  to  the  timeline  such  significant  facts 
as  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  etc. 

3.  Add  Louisiana  to  the  map  of  the  United 
States  made  in  Sub-Problem  I. 

Group  II 

1.  Prepare  a  report  on  life  in  a  frontier  set- 
tlement. Describe  the  home  life  of  the 
settlers,  their  clothing,  farming  methods, 
recreation,  adventures  with  the  Indians, 
and  methods  of  transporting  their  furs 
and  other  products  to  market.  What 
articles  would  they  be  interested  in  receiv- 
ing in  return  for  their  furs? 

2.  Write  the  letter  a  boy  or  girl  of  your  age 
would  have  written  from  Boonesborough 
to  a  cousin  living  in  New  York. 
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Group  III 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  explanation  about 
ONE  of  the  following:  (a)  Why  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
story  of  the  opening  of  the  American 
West:  (b)  why  Napoleon  insisted  that 
the  Spaniards  turn  Louisiana  over  to 
France;  (c)  why  people  were  willing  to 
risk  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  travel 
into  the  pioneer  west;  (d)  why  a  rifle  is 
a  much  more  effective  weapon  than  a  mus- 
ket; (e)  how  a  long  rifle  was  loaded  and 
fired. 

Discuss 

What  is  there  about  the  frontier  that  is  so 
attractive  to  certain  types  of  people?  Are  there 
any  frontiers  in  modern  Canada? 


SUB-PROBLEM  IV 

THE   UNITED  STATES  FILLS  UP 

As  settlers  began  to  move  into  the  interior 
of  America  in  large  numbers  the  transportation 
system  was  improved.  There  were  four  import- 
ant natural  highways  into  the  country  west  of 
the  Appalachians.  One  of  these,  the  Wilderness 
Trail,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Another 
skirted  the  southern  end  of  the  mountains;  an- 
other, the  Forbes  Road,  went  westward  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh;  and,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  Mohawk  Trail,  followed  the  Mohawk 
River  westward  to  the  Ohio  Valley  from  Albany 
in  New  York.  Over  each  of  these,  people  travel- 
led on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  wagons.  At 
first  merely  trails  through  the  forests  and  over 
the  mountains,  the  roads  were  gradually  widened, 
the  sections  over  wet  ground  were  corduroyed, 
bridges  and  ferries  were  built.  Usually  these 
roads  were  the  connecting  links  between  navig- 
able sections  of  rivers  which  provided  cheaper, 
more  comfortable  and  safer  transportation  than 
the  roads. 

To  improve  the  transportation  system  private 
companies  were  allowed  to  build  roads.  People 
using  these  private  roads  paid  a  toll  for  the 
privilege.  These  roads  were  the  best  in  the 
country  and  over  them  stage  coaches,  operating 
on  a  regular  schedule,  were  established.  These 
coaches  carried  passengers,  mail  and  express 
very  much  as  does  a  passenger  train  of  today. 
Along  the  stage  routes,  hotels  (inns)  were  estab- 
lished at  regular  intervals  where  fresh  horses 
could  be  obtained,  and  where  the  passengers 
could  get  meals  and  overnight  accommodation. 
The  diaries  kept  by  early  travellers  tell  us  that 
these  inns  were  rather  primitive  in  the  accom- 
modation they  offered  to  the  travelling  public. 
Beds  were  expected  to  hold  at  least  four  people 
and  the  insect  population  was  numerous,  varied 
and  voracious.  There  was  a  pump  in  the  yard 
where  the  more  effeminate  could  wash  their 
faces  in  the  morning.  Tea  and  coffee  were  rare 
luxuries,  but  'mountain  dew'  was  cheap  and  pot- 
ent. This  was  an  age  when  drinking  was  a  much 
greater  evil  than  it  is  today.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  government  began  to  construct  roads 
on  which  no  tolls  were  charged. 

For  passenger  and  light  goods  the  roads  were 
reasonably  satisfactory,  but  when  farm  products, 
lumber  and  minerals  began  to  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cheap- 
er means  of  transportation.  For  many  years 
England  and  Europe  had  been  using  canals,  and 
soon  companies  were  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  build  canals  to  connect  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  east  with  those  flowing  westward. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  canals  linked 
the  city  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  with  Albany 
on  the  Hudson  River,  through  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley. This  was  the  Erie  Canal,  finished  in  1825. 
This  canal  was  360  miles  long  and  forty  feet 
wide.  The  cost  of  carrying  goods  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  dropped  from  $100  a  ton  to  $8.00 
a  ton,  and  transportation  time  between  the  two 
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cities  was  reduced  from  twenty  days  to  eight 
days.  This  saving  of  time  and  money  made  the 
canal  a  very  profitable  investment  for  the  State 
of  New  York  which  had  constructed  it.  Other 
canals  were  built  in  places  where  traffic  condi- 
tions indicated  they  were  needed. 

The  combination  of  roads,  rivers  and  canals 
took  care  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  early 
days.  Even  in  the  east,  however,  people  began 
to  complain  about  the  slowness  and  discomfort 
of  travel;  and  across  the  river  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories  proper  roads  had  not  been 
built,  and  canals  could  not  be  constructed  through 
the  mountain  country.  In  England  the  experi- 
mental work  of  George  Stephenson  had  produced 
a  successful  locomotive  and  railways  were  being 
built  between  the  inland  cities  and  the  seaports. 

From  seaport  cities  like  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton railways  began  inching  westward.  Following 
the  well  worn  pioneer  trails  the  builders  reached 
the  Great  Lakes  at  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  By  1860  there  was  a 
satisfactory  railway  network  covering  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  nation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  Omaha,  in 
Nebraska  and  the  Pacific,  railway  companies 
were  organized.  The  Union  Pacific  Company 
worked  from  Omaha  westward  across  the  prair- 
ies; the  Central  Pacific  Company  started  in  San 
Francisco  and  worked  eastward  through  the 
mountains.  Through  scorching  heat,  stifling  dust 
storms,  and  blinding  blizzards,  across  wide  prair- 
ies, deep  rivers  and  yawning,  mountain  canyons 
the  20,000  railway  builders,  including  several 
thousand  Chinese,  toiled  for  several  years.  On 
May  10,  1869,  the  two  lines  linked  up  at  Ogden, 
in  Utah.  Branch  lines  and  other  transcontinental 
lines  were  built  during  succeeding  years.  Today 
the  United  States  has  the  most  extensive  railway 
system  in  the  world. 

After  the  War  of  Independence  had  been  won 
against  Britain  the  new  government  of  the 
United  States  found  itself  with  a  land  problem 
on  its  hands.  There  were  great  open  spaces  west 
of  the  Appalachians  to  be  filled  up.  Later,  when 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida  and  California  had 
been  acquired  the  problem  of  disposing  of  land 
became  even  more  acute.  It  was  necessary  to 
establish  some  authority  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  issue  legal  titles  to  property. 
This  was  done  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  later  by  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862. 
These  were  two  of  the  most  important  laws  ever 
passed  by  the  American  Congress. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed  to  control 
the  problems  of  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, the  great  triangle  of  land  between  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes.  The  land 
was  surveyed  into  townships  containing  36 
square  miles  or  sections.  Each  section  contained 
640  acres,  and  a  quarter  section  160  acres  of 
land.  This  land  was  bought  by  wealthy  land 
speculators  who  sold  it  in  fractions  as  small  as 
a  quarter  section  on  time  payments.  By  this 
arrangement  the  farmers  had  to  pay  more  for 


the  land,  but  they  were  usually  able  to  meet  the 
payments  out  of  the  crops  the  land  produced. 

In  addition  to  stipulating  how  the  land  prob- 
lem was  to  be  handled  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
enumerated  three  steps  by  which  newly  settled 
regions  might  gradually  win  recognition  as 
states.  As  long  as  the  number  of  settlers  was 
small  the  region  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
governor  and  three  judges  to  be  chosen  by  Con- 
gress. When  the  number  of  voters  (men  only  in 
those  days)  reached  500  in  number  the  territory 
could  elect  a  member  to  Congress,  but  this  mem- 
ber did  not  have  voting  privileges.  When  the 
territory  had  60,000  voters  it  could  petition  Con- 
gress to  allow  it  to  become  a  state.  In  due  course 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  carved  up  into  five 
states. 

This  Ordinance  was  one  of  the  wisest  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  to  be  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  It  set  the  pattern  for  orderly 
development  of  the  vast  interior  region  of  the 
country,  stipulated  that  every  citizen  was  to  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  in  the 
regions  settled  earlier,  and  provided  revenue  for 
education  by  setting  aside  one  section  (Section 
16)  in  every  township  as  school  land. 

While  settlers  were  pushing  westward  into 
the  Northwest  Teritory  and  across  the  Mississip- 
pi into  Louisiana,  other  were  pushing  southwards 
into  Florida.  Spain  protested  to  the  American 
government  over  this  violation  of  her  territory, 
but  still  the  settlers  edged  in.  As  American  set- 
tlers penetrated  deeper  into  Florida  they  came 
into  violent  conflict  with  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians destroyed  the  homes  of  the  settlers  and 
made  raids  into  neighboring  Georgia.  American 
soldiers  were  sent  to  chastise  the  Indians  and 
went  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  fort  on  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. This  flagrant  violation  of  her  boundaries 
drew  a  sharp  protest  from  Spain.  To  settle  the 
matter  the  United  States  offered  to  buy  Florida 
for  $5,000,000.  Rather  than  have  such  a  trouble- 
some neighbor  Spain  accepted  the  offer  (1821). 
In  this  way  the  United  States  added  to  its  ter- 
ritory what  is  today  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, including  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This 
region  was  in  a  few  years  the  Cotton  Kingdom 
of  the  United  States. 

In  their  westward  search  for  land  the  Ameri- 
cans cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  vast,  empty  spaces 
of  Texas,  where  only  a  few  wealthy  Mexicans 
had  huge  haciendas  (ranches)  worked  by  mest- 
izos (mixed  bloods)  and  Negroes.  In  1822  Stephen 
Austin  was  given  a  grant  of  land  by  the  Mexican 
government.  He  promised  to  settle  it  with  Ameri- 
cans who  would  agree  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church,  become  Mexican  citizens  and  obey  Mexi- 
can laws.  Since  land  was  cheap  the  colony  grew 
rapidly.  By  1835  there  were  35,000  colonists 
from  the  United  States  living  in  Mexican  Texas. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Mexicans  began 
to  regret  their  liberality  towards  the  American 
settlers.  The  newcomers  did  not  like  Mexicans, 
Mexican  ways,  or  Mexican  laws,  and  were  quite 
outspoken  when  expressing  their  opinions.    Fin- 
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ally  in  1836  the  Americans  rebelled  and  set  up 
an  independent  republic.  Mexico  sent  soldiers 
to  crush  the  revolt  but  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Texans  under  the  leadership  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton. The  Mexicans  were  forced  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas  with  the  Rio  Grande  as 
the  boundary.  The  city  of  Austin  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  republic  and  Sam  Houston  the 
first  president.  In  1845  Texas  was  admitted  into 
the  United  States  as  a  separate  state. 

The  entrance  of  Texas  into  the  American 
union  precipitated  a  war  with  the  United  States 
in  which  Mexico  was  defeated  (1845).  As  a 
result  of  the  war  Mexico  lost  all  its  territory 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  California. 
This  was  vicious  land  grabbing  by  a  powerful 
nation  at  the  expense  of  a  weak  neighbor,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  was  much  bitterness 
in  Mexico  against  the  United  States  for  many 
years. 

About  the  same  time  the  United  States  settled 
its  dispute  with  Britain  over  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  British  Columbia  by  peaceful 
negotiation  (1848).  By  1850  the  United  States  had 
rounded  its  continental  territory  into  the  bound- 
aries encompassing  it  today.  In  little  more  than 
fifty  years  the  American  people  had  swept  from 
the  crest  of  the  Appalachians  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     A  truly  amazing  achievement. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  provided  for  the 
sale  of  land  by  the  government.  The  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  offered  160  acres  of  free  land  to  any 
settler  who  would  undertake  to  live  on  the  land 
for  five  years,  in  the  interval  erecting  a  house 
and  other  buildings,  and  getting  a  stipulated 
acreage  under  cultivation.  It  was  the  advertising 
of  this  free  land  in  Europe  that  brought  people 
from  across  the  seas  in  tens  of  thousands.  The 
railways  provided  easy  access  to  the  free  farm 
land  and  favorable  mining  regions.  The  new 
factories  in  the  east  were  crying  out  for  cheap 
labor.  Farmers,  ranchers,  miners,  and  factory 
workers  poured  into  the  west  from  the  British 
Isles,  from  northern  and  southern  Europe  and 
from  Canada.  Before  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  built  it  was  easier  for  land  hungry 
Canadians  to  settle  in  the  United  States  than  in 
western  Canada.  By  1880  there  was  little  home- 
stead land  left  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  its  generous  land  and  immigra- 
tion policy  the  United  States  soon  had  a  popula- 
tion representative  of  every  race  in  the  world. 
These  newcomers  had  to  be  assimilated  with  the 
original,  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  settlers. 
Immigrants  came  from  Ireland  in  large  numbers 
because  of  British  misgovernment  of  that  little 
island,  and  because  of  bad  economic  conditions 
due  to  successive  failures  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  brought  famine  conditions  to  large  sections 
of  the  island.  Irish  laborers  were  arriving  in 
large  numbers  when  the  canals  and  railways  were 
being  built.  After  1850  German  settlers  began 
to  come  in  large  numbers  because  of  political 
troubles  at  home  and  because  the  thrifty,  hard- 
working German  farmers  wanted  land  of  their 
own  after  working  for  centuries  as  renters  and 


laborers.  In  the  1880's  came  the  Scandinavians 
to  settle  on  the  fine  farmlands  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  the  Dakotas.  It  was  not  until  after  1890  that 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  Italians,  Greeks  m 
and  Slavs,  began  to  come  in  large  numbers.  As  ^ 
free  farmland  was  no  longer  available,  these 
late-comers  settled  in  eastern  factory  cities  as 
workers  in  the  many  new  industries  which  were 
being  established  to  provide  the  western  farmers 
with  equipment,  household  goods  and  other 
things  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of 
large  scale  farming  enterprises. 

Chinese  had  been  brought  in  to  work  on  the 
mountain  sections  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway. 
After  they  were  discharged  from  the  railway 
these  industrious  people  began  market  gardening 
and  set  up  small  businesses.  They  did  so  well 
that  Japanese  and  other  oriental  peoples  began 
to  follow  them  to  the  west  coast.  Finally  the 
Negroes,  the  involuntary  immigrants,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  They  and  their  ancestors  had  been 
brought  in  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rice  and  indigo  plantations  of  the  South. 
When  the  Negroes  were  set  free  after  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  (1865)  they  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  though  most  of  them  continued 
to  live  in  the  South. 

This  flood  of  peoples  from  many  lands  pre- 
sented the  American  educational  system  with 
a  tremendous  problem.  These  people  had  to  be 
taught  English,  their  children  had  to  be  educated 
in  the  schools,  and  old  and  young  had  to  be  as-  ^ 
similated  into  the  fabric  of  the  United  States  ^ 
as  loyal  and  devoted  citizens.  Evening  classes 
were  organized  where  the  adults  learned  to  speak 
and  write  English.  The  children  were  taken  into 
the  elementary  and  high  school  classes,  where 
they  mingled  with  American  children  of  their 
own  age,  learning  the  language,  traditions  and 
the  ways  of  life  of  the  new  land.  While  those 
who  were  adults  when  they  came  to  America  may 
have  continued  to  feel  like  immigrants,  in  a  very 
few  years  their  children  were  as  American  as 
any  whose  ancestors  had  come  over  on  the  May- 
flower. 

The  immigrants  and  their  children  have  made 
a  splendid  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the 
Americas.  Examine  any  list  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  arts,  sciences,  professions  and 
government  and  notice  how  many  of  them  have 
non-Anglo-Saxon  names.  How  many  of  your 
favorite  stars  in  football,  baseball,  hockey,  and 
the  movies  are  children  or  grandchildren  of 
recent  immigrants? 

After  World  War  I  the  labor  unions  in  the 
United  States  began  to  fear  that  the  continued 
flood  of  cheap,  foreign-born  labor  would  keep 
the  wages  of  American  workers  at  a  low  level. 
To  prevent  this  competition  from  becoming  harm- 
ful the  unions  urged  the  American  government  to 
limit  the  number  of  immigrants  permitted  to  A 
enter  the  country  each  year.  In  1921  a  law  was  m 
passed  restricting  the  number  permitted  to  enter 
to  three  percent  of  those  of  each  nationality  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  1910.  For  instance, 
if  the  number  of  Danes  in  1910  had  been  50,000, 
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only  1500  would  be  permitted  to  enter  annually 
after  1921.  In  1924  the  percentage  was  reduced 
to  two  percent  and  the  base  year  set  back  to 
1890.  The  new  date  made  the  law  more  favorable 
to  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  north- 
thern  Europe.  Canadians  and  Latin  Americans 
are  not  included  in  this  quota  system.  The  new 
immigration  laws  have  sharply  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  people  in  the  United  States. 
Immigration  is  today  a  mere  trickle  compared 
with  the  floods  entering  the  country  at  the  turn 
of  the  century 

As  the  railways  opened  up  the  west  the 
American  farmers  found  themselves  involved  in 
new  problems : 

1.  Farming  implements  and  methods  used  on 
small  eastern  farms  were  not  satisfactory 
on  the  much  larger  prairie  farms. 

2.  The  equipment  needed  for  the  western 
farms  could  not  be  made  in  the  farm  work- 
shop. 

3.  Markets  were  needed  for  the  huge  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  meat  being  produced  by 
more  farmers  on  larger  and  more  produc- 
tive farms. 

Fortunately  the  solution  to  Problem  1  pro- 
vided the  solution  for  Problems  2  and  3.  Farmers 
found  that  the  prairie  sod  was  too  heavily  root- 
bound  by  tough  grass  to  be  properly  cultivated 
by  equipment  made  largely  of  wood.  John  Deere 
invented  a  heavy,  steel  plow  which  was  strong 
enough  to  be  pulled  by  six  or  eight  horses  at  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  The  invention  of  this  plow 
was  followed  by  the  development  of  equally  heavy 
harrows  and  drills. 

As  a  result  of  the  invention  of  the  new  machin- 
ery seed  could  be  planted  deep  in  well  cultivated 
soil,  where  the  moisture  was  protected  from 
evaporation  by  sun  and  wind.  The  increased 
size  of  the  crops  repaid  the  farmers  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  and  labor. 

Farmers  found  that  the  growing  season  on 
the  prairies  was  shorter  than  in  the  east.  Matur- 
ing crops  were  sometimes  nipped  by  frost  at  their 
most  delicate  stage  of  growth.  Specialists  in  plant 
breeding,  especially  Dr.  Mark  Carleton,  produced 
earlier  maturing  varieties  of  wheat  and  corn. 

As  the  farms  increased  in  size  and  number 
the  problem  of  harvesting  huge  crops  became 
increasingly  urgent.  The  crop  from  eighty  acres 
of  land  could  be  cut  and  threshed  by  hand,  but 
the  crop  from  a  much  larger  acreage  could  be 
handled  only  with  machinery.  Cyrus  McCormick 
invented  the  reaper  and  a  few  years  later  F.  F. 
Appleby  improved  it  by  adding  the  knotter  which 
converted  the  reaper  into  a  binder.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  threshing  machine  was  introduced 
from  Scotland.  The  first  threshing  machines 
were  operated  by  horse  power,  but  soon  steam- 
powered  tractors  began  to  be  used.  Later  the 
steam  tractor  was  displaced  by  gasoline  power. 
More  recently  the  binder  and  threshing  machine 
have  been  displaced  by  the  self-propelled  com- 
bine. 


The  western  farmers  needed  farm  machinery 
in  great  quantities.  These  machines  were  made 
in  such  eastern  cities  as  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  using  iron  ore  from  the  Mesabi  deposits 
in  Michigan.  This  ore  was  taken  to  Pittsburgh 
where  it  was  converted  into  steel  in  the  great 
foundries  using  coal  from  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  In  addition  to  machinery,  factories 
supplied  railway  material,  stoves,  and  other 
metal,  household  utensils  for  thousands  of  prairie 
homes. 

These  prairie  homes,  and  the  people  living  in 
them,  needed  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in  enor- 
mous quantities  for  clothing,  bedding,  carpets, 
curtains,  tablecloths,  and  countless  other  things. 
The  great  textile  mills  set  up  in  New  England 
by  Samuel  Slater,  who  brought  the  plans  for  the 
power  loom  from  England  in  his  memory,  sup- 
plied the  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  In  great 
clothing  factories  the  textiles  were  processed 
into  men's  suits,  women's  dresses,  and  many 
other  articles,  by  the  sewing  machines  which  had 
been  invented  by  Elias  Howe. 

Around  the  eastern  coal  and  iron  mines, 
steel  plants,  textiles,  clothing  and  machinery 
factories  there  grew  up  large  cities  to  consume 
the  increased  supplies  of  farm  products  being 
produced  by  the  western  farmers.  The  west  ex- 
changed its  food  and  other  raw  materials  for 
the  farm  and  household  equipment  manufactured 
in  the  eastern  factories.  The  rapidly  expanding 
transportation  system  served  as  the  indispensable 
link  between  the  two  regions. 

Workers  in  the  factories  and  mines  and  on 
the  transportation  system  formed  labor  unions 
to  improve  their  bargaining  power  when  seeking 
higher  wages,  shorter  working  hours  and  im- 
proved working  conditions.  To  secure  such  im- 
provements the  workers  sometimes  went  on 
strike.  Factories  and  mines  were  shut  down  for 
many  weeks  and  the  workers  were  idle.  It  was 
often  a  period  of  real  distress  and  suffering  for 
the  families  of  the  workers.  The  strikers  gradu- 
ally won  improvements.  Today  there  are  fewer 
strikes  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  shorter. 
The  government  is  usually  able  to  get  the  em- 
ployers and  workers  to  agree  to  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  which  satisfies  both  sides. 

The  American  industrial  system  turns  out 
immense  quantities  of  goods  of  all  kinds  speedily 
and  cheaply.  Other  countries,  including  Canada, 
have  adopted  many  of  the  manufacturing 
methods  used  successfully  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  period  of  less  than  half  a  century  the 
United  States  changed  from  a  small  nation,  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  as  its  basic  industry, 
into  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  with  an  economy  largely  sustained 
by  a  manufacturing  industry  using  raw  materials 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  Because  of  this  tremendous 
production  the  United  States  has  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  world,  and  from  its  surplus 
of  goods  is  able  to  send  great  quantities  of 
machinery,  food  stuffs,  and  other  materials  to 
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help  people  in  other  regions  who  are  in  dire  need 
of  such  assistance. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  by  choosing  the  best  completion  for 
each  of  the  following  statements. 

1.  The  natural  gateway  to  the  country  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River 
was,  (a)  the  Forbes  Road;  (b)  the  Wild- 
erness Trail;  (c)  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

2.  Corduroyed  roads  were  made,  (a)  by  lay- 
ing logs  over  marshy  ground;  (b)  by 
building  up  the  road  with  rock  and  gravel ; 
(c)  by  surfacing  the  road  with  asphalt. 

3.  The  Erie  Canal  was  built  to  connect,  (a) 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh;  (b)  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario;  (c)  Buffalo  and  Al- 
bany. 

4'.  After  the  canal  was  opened  freight  rates 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York  were  re- 
duced from,  (a)  $100  per  ton  to  $8.00  per 
ton;  (b)  $75  per  ton  to  $15  per  ton;  (c) 
$50  per  ton  to  $25  per  ton. 

5.  The  inventor  of  the  first  commercially 
successful  locomotive  was,  (a)  George 
Stephenson;  (b)  Cyrus  McCormick;  (c) 
Robert  Fulton. 

6.  The  first  transcontinental  railway  in  the 

United  States  was  completed  in,  (a)  1838; 
(b)1869;  (c)  1889;  (d)  1909. 

7.  The  Northwest  Territory  in  colonial  times 
was,  (a)  in  western  Canada;  (b)  in  north- 
western United  States;  (c)  north  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

8.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  provided,  (a) 
land  for  the  support  of  education;  (b) 
free  land  for  settlers;  (c)  good  market 
roads. 

9.  Florida  was  purchased  from,  (a)  Spain; 
(b)  France;  (c)  Mexico. 

10.  Texas  and  California  were  added  to  the 
United  States  by,  (a)  wars  of  conquest; 
(b)  purchase  of  land;  (c)  settlement  by 
American  pioneers. 

Things  To  Do 

The  following  exercises  will  develop  more 
fully  your  understanding  of  how  the  United 
States  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Consult  your 
reference  books  for  further  information. 

Group  I 

1.  Add  to  the  timetable  such  significant  facts 
as  the  Erie  Canal,  transcontinental  rail- 
way, acquisition  of  Florida,  Texas  and 
California,  Northwest  Ordinance,  etc. 

2.  Complete  the  map  showing  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Find  out  how  the  United  States  acquired 
possession  of  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Group  II 


1.  Compare  the  land  policy  under  the  North- 
west Ordinance  with  that  under  the  Home- 
stead  Act.     Compare  the   Canadian   and      m 
American  Homestead  Acts.  ^ 

2.  Draw  a  map  to  show  how  the  navigable 
rivers,  trails,  highways,  canals  and  rail- 
ways combined  to  provide  access  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

3.  On  the  blackboard  write  the  arguments 
justifying,  and  condemning,  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  taking  Texas  and 
California  from   Mexico. 

Group  III 

1.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  contributions 
which  immigrants  have  made  to  American 
and  Canadian  life.  In  your  report  show 
how  the  immigrants  have  been  compen- 
sated for  their  contributions. 

2.  Why  did  so  many  Canadians  go  to  the 
United  States  before  World  War  II? 

The  following  table  reveals  the  numbers 
of  immigrants  who  entered  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
Make  a  bar  or  broken-line  graph  of  the 
statistics. 


1820-30 

100,000  immigrants 

1831-40 

800,000 

1841-50 

1,800,000 

1851-60 

2,700,000 

1861-70 

2,300,000 

1871-80 

2,900,000 

1881-90 

5,200,000 

1891-00 

3,800,000 

1900-10 

8,800,000 

1911-20 

5,800,000 

1921-30 

4,200,000 

1931-40 

500,000 

When    the    graph    has    been    completed 
answer  the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  immigrant  group  accounts  for 
the  rapid  rise  between  1851-60? 

(b)  What  was  happening  in  the  United 
States  between  1861-70  which  would 
deter  immigrants  from  entering  the 
country? 

(c)  What  national  groups  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  immigrants  in  1901-10? 

(d)  Why  was  there  a  falling  off  in  im- 
migration in  1911-20?  In  1921-30? 
In  1931-40? 

(e)  If  we  had  the  statistics  for  1941-50, 
would  they  be  greater  or  less  than 
for  the  previous  interval  of  ten  years? 

4.  Below  you  will  find  the  statistics  showing 
the  origin  of  the  immigrants  who  entered 
the  United  States  during  the  past  century. 
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Prepare  a  large  circle  graph  with  different 
colors  for  each  national  group. 


Nation 

Number 

Nation 

Number 

Germany 

6,000,000 

China 

380,000 

Italy 

4,750,000 

Turkey 

360,000 

Ireland 

4,500,000 

Denmark 

325,000 

Great 

Switzerland  300,000 

Britain 

4,250,000 

Japan 

275,000 

Austria 

4,000,000 

Portugal 

250,000 

Russia 

3,400,000 

Nether- 

Canada 

3,000,000 

lands 

250,000 

Sweden 

1,200,000 

Spain 

170,000 

Norway 

800,000 

Belgium 

160,000 

Mexico 

750,000 

Rumania 

160,000 

West 

South 

Indies 

500,000 

America 

125,000 

Greece 

425,000 

Czechoslo- 

Poland 

4*00,000 

vakia 

120,000 

Discuss  the  chart  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  problems  it  presents  for  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  To  what  extent 
has  Canada  had  to  measure  up  to  this 
same  problem? 

Group  IV 

Some  of  the  names  in  the  following  lists  are 
identified  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  some 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  material  you 
have  just  read  but  you  should  be  able  to  identify 
many  of  them  from  your  general  reading.  Match 
the  inventions  in  List  B  with  the  names  of  the 
inventors  in  List  A. 


List  A 

1.  McCormick 

2.  Deere 

3.  Ford 

4.  Fulton 

5.  Stephenson 

6.  Bell 

7.  Goodyear 

8.  Westinghouse 

9.  Appleby 

10.  Whitney 

11.  Wright 

12.  Howe 

13.  Morse 

14.  Slater 

15.  Edison 


Discuss 


List  B 

typewriter 

telephone 

electric  lights 

reaper 

steel  plow 

telegraph 

knotter 

clipper  ships 

automobile 

vulcanized  rubber 

wireless  telegraphy 

locomotive 

steamships 

air  brakes 

sewing  machine 

cotton  gin 

airplane 

textile  machinery 


1.  To  what  extent  have  Canada  and  the 
United  States  been  successful  in  Cana- 
dianizing  or  Americanizing  their  immi- 
grants? In  what  respects  have  they 
failed? 

2.  Prepare  for  the  blackboard  a  list  of  im- 
migrants and  their  descendants  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  Cana- 
dian life.  i 
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SUB-PROBLEM  V 

THE  SPANISH  OCCUPATION  OF 
THE  CARIBBEAN  REGION 

In  the  introduction  of  this  Unit  we  followed 
Columbus  to  the  Caribbean  and  helped  to  estab- 
lish his  first  colony  in  Hispaniola.  From  Hispani- 
ola  and  Cuba  as  centers  the  Spaniards  spread 
throughout  the  other  islands  of  the  region.  They 
did  not  find  gold  and  silver,  but  they  did  find  a 
rich  soil  and  a  climate  in  which  sugar  cane  and 
cotton  flourished.  Many  of  them  settled  down  to 
becoming  plantation  owners,  using  the  Indians 
as  laborers.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Indians 
died  off  rapidly  as  farm  workers  they  were  re- 
placed by  Negro  slaves  from  Africa. 

Because  the  Spanish  government  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  colonies  each  was  estab- 
lished with  the  form  of  government  found  in  a 
similar  region  in  Spain.  There  was  a  governor 
and  under  him  there  were  officials  to  administer 
the  laws  of  Spain,  sell  or  otherwise  distribute 
land,  supervise  the  production  of  minerals  where 
mining  was  carried  on,  and,  in  general,  do  all 
the  routine  work  of  government  which  is  neces- 
sary wherever  men  get  together  in  organized 
communities.  There  were  no  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  All 
officials  were  appointed  by  the  royal  government 
and  were  responsible  only  to  the  royal  govern- 
ment for  their  actions. 

In  its  direction  of  the  life  of  the  Spanish 
people  in  America  the  home  government  went 
into  the  business  of  town  planning.  A  standard 
plan  was  prepared  and  all  cities  and  towns  in 
the  new  world  were  built  according  to  this  plan. 
The  city  must  be  located  near  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water,  preferably  on  a  river.  In  the 
center  of  each  city  there  was  a  large  square,  or 
open  space  (plaza)  and  around  this  were  grouped 
the  cathedral,  governor's  residence  and  other 
public  buildings.  From  the  corners  of  this  plaza 
four  streets  led  to  gates  in  the  high,  stone  walls 
surrounding  the  town.  Other  streets  led  off  from 
the  four  main  avenues  to  divide  the  town  into 
square  blocks.  In  the  warm  regions  the  streets 
were  to  be  narrow  to  keep  out  the  hot  sun ;  in  the 
cooler  regions  they  were  to  be  wider  to  allow 
the  sun  to  warm  the  streets  and  homes.  The 
government  at  home  thought  of  everything;  the 
colonial  citizen  was  not  to  do  any  thinking  about 
the  problems  of  government  or  governing. 

The  homes  in  the  cities  were  made  of  stone 
and  roofed  with  tiles  in  the  wet  regions,  but 
were  made  of  adobe  (sun  dried  brick)  where 
rain  fell  but  seldom.  They  were  usually  one 
storey  in  height  and  never  more  than  two.  The 
sides  of  the  houses  came  to  the  street  line,  with 
small,  heavily  barred  windows  and  balconies, 
if  there  was  a  second  storey.  In  the  street  wall 
there  was  a  wide  gate  leading  into  an  enclosure 
called  a  patio.  The  walls  of  the  house  formed 
three  sides  of  this  patio  and  all  rooms  opened 
on  it.  The  patio  was  paved  with  brick  or  stone 
and  had  decorative  beds  of  flowers,  and  some- 


times  a  fountain.  It  was  the  out-door  living 
room  of  the  family.  At  the  rear  of  the  patio  was 
the  barn  for  the  large,  lumbering  coach  and 
horses.  Here  there  was  a  shed  to  shelter  the 
charcoal  fire  of  the  household  cooks.  The  homes 
were  properly  planned  and  constructed  for  the 
climate. 

A  home  such  as  has  been  described  was  that 
of  a  well-to-do  Spaniard.  The  Indians  and  mixed- 
bloods  (mestizos)  lived  in  much  more  humble 
cabins  on  the  fringes  of  the  towns. 

Life  in  these  towns  was  usually  quiet  and 
placid.  On  holidays  and  special  church  festivals 
there  were  elaborate  ceremonies  (fiestas)  in 
which  government  and  church  officials  appeared 
in  their  colorful  robes  of  office,  the  upper-class 
citizens  decked  themselves  in  the  latest  finery 
imported  from  Spain,  and  the  soldiers  paraded  in 
glistening  armor.  It  was  a  gay  and  colorful 
scene. 

On  these  holiday  occasions  there  were  horse 
races,  bull  fights,  and  dances  in  the  public 
squares.  As  all  this  entertainment  was  free  it 
was  enjoyed  by  the  poorer  people  who  were 
granted  a  holiday  from  their  hard  work  in  the 
fields  and  mines.  There  was  more  light-hearted 
recreation  in  the  Spanish  colonial  towns  than 
there  was  in  the  Puritan  and  Quaker  colonies  of 
the  English  settlements. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant organizations  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies.  Only  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  country.  This  was  also  the  rule  in 
the  French  colonies.  The  English  colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomed  men  of  all  religious  faiths. 

With  each  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exploring 
or  conquering  army  went  priests  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
and  to  convert  Indians  to  Christianity.  Often 
in  the  excitement  of  the  fighting  the  conquerors 
were  guilty  of  cruel  and  savage  behavior.  In 
their  desire  to  get  wealth  quickly  and  with  the 
least  possible  effort  on  their  part,  the  colonists 
made  slaves  of  the  Indians.  Against  such  treat- 
ment of  the  native  peoples  the  Church  made 
stern  and  vigorous  protests  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. As  a  result  of  these  representations  by  the 
Church,  laws  were  made  forbidding  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Indians.  This  was  a  law  that  the 
local  governors  found  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
force. The  colonists  were  determined  to  have 
Indian  slave  labor,  and  the  local  governors  knew 
that  they  would  be  faced  with  outright  rebellion 
if  they  interfered  with  the  practice  that  was  al- 
ready well  established.  Even  the  Spaniards  found 
it  difficult  to  enforce  an  unpopular  law  from 
3000  miles  away.  Later  the  English  government 
was  to  learn  the  same  lesson  over  the  Stamp  Tax 
and  tea. 

Despite  the  local  opposition  the  Church  did 
what  it  could  to  make  life  easier  for  the  unfortun- 
ate Indians,  mestizos  and  Negroes.  It  established 
religious  centers,  or  missions,  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  country.  At  each  mission 
there  was  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  food  for  the 


hungry,  and  schools  for  those  who  wished  to  be- 
come carpenters,  stone  masons,  woodcarvers  and 
farmers.  Many  of  the  beautiful  churches  of  Latin 
America  were  built  by  native  labor,  and  adorned 
with  magnificent  figures  in  wood  and  stone,  the 
product  of  native  craftsmen.  That  the  Indian 
population  survived  its  contact  with  the  white 
men  in  Mexico  and  South  America  is  a  tribute 
to  the  endurance  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  kindly 
interest  of  self-sacrificing  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Indians  of  the  United  States  fared 
much  more  poorly  at  the  hands  of  the  presumably 
more  civilized  English  colonists.  In  the  heat  of 
conquest,  the  Spaniards  were  needlessly  cruel, 
but  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  not  gentle 
doves  of  peace  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives 
either. 

When  the  Spaniards  found  that  the  Caribbean 
Islands  lacked  everything  except  a  beautiful 
climate  and  productive  soil,  they  began  to  look 
farther  afield  for  the  easy  riches  they  were  seek- 
ing. Many  of  the  colonists  were  quite  content 
to  settle  down  as  plantation  owners,  waxing 
rich  on  crops  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane  which  had 
a  ready  sale  in  Spain.  But  the  younger  and  more 
venturesome  men  felt  that  the  drudgery  of  farm- 
ing was  too  monotonous  and  boring  an  existence 
for  them.  They  sought  excitement,  danger  and 
wealth.  Only  dull,  unimaginative  sticks  would 
farm  when  gold,  silver,  pearls  and  the  route  to 
the  Spice  Island  might  be  found  in  the  unknown 
regions  beyond  the  horizon. 

In  1513  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  led  two  hun- 
dred men  through  the  dense  jungles  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  in  search  of  an  Indian  nation 
which  he  was  told  had  gold  and  silver  in  quanti- 
ties which  would  satisfy  even  the  appetite  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  Balboa's  party  there  was  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  of  whom 
more  will  be  heard  later. 

When  Balboa  reached  the  Pacific,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  look  on  that  great  ocean  from 
the  continent  of  America.  He  soon  learned  that 
the  Indian  nation  he  sought  lived  in  a  mountain- 
ous country  many  weeks  journey  to  the  south. 
He  would  need  ships  and  more  men  and  supplies 
before  he  could  go  any  farther.  He  was  killed 
before  he  could  undertake  the  expedition. 

At  the  time  that  Balboa  was  crossing  the 
Isthmus  another  restless  island-dweller,  Ponce 
de  Leon,  was  exploring  Florida.  He  had  heard 
about  its  beauty  from  an  Indian  who  also  told 
him  about  a  wonderful  spring  in  which  those 
who  bathed  never  grew  old.  As  de  Leon  was 
getting  on  in  years,  he  was  eager  to  find  this  re- 
juvenating spring.  For  some  months  he  and  his 
men  bathed  in  every  creek  and  spring  they  could 
find  in  Florida,  but  they  just  got  cleaner,  not 
younger. 

De  Leon  did  not  establish  a  settlement  in 
Florida.  This  was  not  done  until  1565  when 
Menendez  founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Islands  the  Spaniards  were  reach- 
ing out  to  the  mainland.    The  most  successful  of 
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these  adventurous  leaders  was  Hernando  Cortez 
who  conquered  Yucatan,  the  home  of  the  Mayas, 
and  Mexico,  the  home  of  the  Aztecs. 

Before  telling  the  story  of  Cortez  we  must 
learn  about  the  Mayas  and  Aztecs,  Indian  nations 
which  had  developed  the  arts  of  living  to  a  stage 
perhaps  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  their 
European  conquerors. 

The  Mayas  were  skilful  builders  and  farmers. 
They  built  temples  which  still  stand  in  the  jungles 
of  Yucatan  as  monuments  to  their  engineering 
skill.  They  studied  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
worked  out  a  calendar  to  regulate  their  farming. 
They  developed  a  system  of  picture  writing  by 
which  to  record  their  history.  And,  most  amaz- 
ing of  all,  they  used  the  zero  in  their  number 
system  while  Europeans  were  still  struggling 
along  with  the  antiquated  Roman  number  system. 

The  Aztecs  were  a  warrior  people  who  devel- 
oped from  an  insignificant  tribe  on  an  island  in 
Lake  Texaco,  on  the  Mexican  Plateau,  into  a 
nation  to  which  all  of  modern  Mexico  and  much 
of  central  America  paid  tribute.  On  the  island 
in  their  lake  the  Aztecs  had  built  a  large  and 
splendid  city.  Connecting  the  city  with  the  main- 
land were  four  great  causeways  or  roads.  Along 
the  causeways  were  stone  pipes  carrying  pure 
water  to  the  citizens,  for  the  lake  was  unpleas- 
antly brackish. 

The  city  was  clean  and  the  precautions  taken 
to  safeguard  health  more  modern  than  cities  in 
Mexico  have  today.  The  streets  were  well  paved, 
some  of  the  busiest  being  canals  on  which  canoes 
darted  about  with  busy  shoppers.  There  were 
splendid  palaces,  towering  temples,  and  digni- 
fied public  buildings.  In  the  public  markets  were 
to  be  found  products  from  every  corner  of  the 
Aztec  kingdom.  Though  the  Aztecs  had  gold  and 
silver  they  valued  it  so  slightly  that  cacao  beans, 
from  which  chocolate  is  made,  were  used  for 
money. 

The  Aztecs  had  won  their  empire  by  force  of 
arms  and  kept  it  by  the  same  means.  They  did, 
however,  maintain  peace  and  order  in  their  do- 
minions and  administered  their  strict  laws  fairly 
and  justly.  Like  the  Mayas  they  had  developed 
a  civilization  which  was  almost  as  advanced  as 
that  of  Spain,  except  in  the  use  of  metals.  They 
were  still  in  the  copper  and  bronze  age  and  knew 
nothing  of  iron  and  steel.  Their  religion  was 
featured  by  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  each  year  to  their  gods. 

When  Cortez  landed  in  1519  at  what  is  now 
Vera  Cruz  (True  Cross),  he  was  undertaking 
a  bigger  task  than  he  realized.  Had  he  known 
what  trials  the  next  year  was  to  produce  for 
him  and  his  men  in  the  form  of  hardships  and 
tests  of  courage  and  endurance,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  have  mustered  the  spirit  to  proceed. 

In  the  army  of  Cortez  there  were  508  soldiers, 
16  horses  and  seven  small  cannon.  Knowing 
that  his  men  might  refuse  to  follow  him  to 
Tenochtitlan  (Mexico  City)  when  they  learned 
about  the  strength  of  the  Aztec  armies,  Cortez 


ordered  his  ships  to  be  destroyed.  When  this 
had  been  done,  Cortez  pointed  out  to  his  men 
that  they  now  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
him  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  which  they  knew 
to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Though  they  were 
angered  by  the  destruction  of  the  ships,  the  sol- 
diers admired  the  courage  of  their  leader  and 
agreed  to  follow  him. 

Reckless  as  the  venture  appeared  to  be,  Cor- 
tez knew  that  one  or  two  victories  over  the  armies 
of  the  Aztecs  would  win  him  the  support  of 
thousands  of  Indians  who  had  been  conquered 
by  the  warriors  from  the  lake  studded  plateau. 
As  he  marched  inland  over  the  mountains  separ- 
ating the  interior  plateau  from  the  Gulf  coastal 
plain,  Cortez  won  his  battles,  and  after  each 
battle  the  number  of  his  Indian  allies  increased. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Texca- 
co  he  had  a  force  of  several  thousand  sturdy, 
native  warriors  to  support  him. 

From  the  shoreline  Cortez  and  his  men  could 
see  the  beautiful  city  mirrored  in  the  shining 
waters  of  the  lake.  Before  them  stretched  the 
long  even  lines  of  the  long  causeway,  with  its 
many  drawbridges,  which  could  be  raised  to  stop 
an  enemy  force.  Now  the  bridges  were  down 
and  Montezuma,  the  Aztec  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliantly  arrayed  retinue  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  the  visitors.  As  the  Spaniards 
crossed  the  long,  narrow  roadway  they  must 
have  wondered  how  many  of  them  would  live  to 
recross  it.  They  knew  what  their  own  plans  were, 
but  they  did  not  know  what  Montezuma  had  in 
store  for  them. 

For  some  weeks  relations  between  the  Emper- 
or and  the  Spanish  general  were  very  friendly. 
To  keep  the  Spaniards  quiet  and  satisfied  Monte- 
zuma gave  them  such  great  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  that  they  were  millionaires  many  times 
over.  Cortez  knew,  however,  that  a  break  would 
come  as  soon  as  Montezuma  had  completed  his 
plans,  and  he  decided  to  move  before  the  Indian 
monarch  was  ready.  He  seized  the  Emperor  and 
kept  him  prisoner  in  the  fortress-like  palace  in 
which  the  Spanish  army  was  quartered.  The 
arrest  of  their  ruler  brought  a  fierce  attack  from 
the  natives.  In  the  fighting  Montezuma  was 
killed  by  his  own  people. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  the  Aztecs 
continued  their  attacks  day  after  day.  Cortez 
knew  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  Spaniards  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  of  their  enemies.  The 
army  must  escape  from  the  city.  Under  the  cover 
of  darkness  the  Spaniards  fought  their  way 
across  the  narrow  causeway.  They  lost  two  thirds 
of  their  men,  all  their  cannon  and  the  great 
treasure. 

After  this  bloody  repulse  Cortez  retired  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  add  to  his  army  soldiers  who  had 
come  from  Cuba.  With  the  new  soldiers  and  his 
faithful  Indian  allies  he  returned  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Texaco.  He  besieged  the  city  and  after 
three  months  of  furious  fighting,  in  which  the 
Aztec  warriors  and  their  leaders  died  almost  to 
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a  man  and  the  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground, 
Cortez  won  his  prize. 

With  the  capital  city  in  his  hands  and  the 
most  of  the  Aztec  leaders  dead,  Cortez  was  able 
to  subdue  the  remainder  of  the  country  without 
much  difficulty.  When  this  had  been  accomp- 
lished, Cortez  set  about  rebuilding  Tenochtitlan 
as  a  Spanish  city.  The  rubble  of  the  old  city 
was  dumped  into  the  canals  and  lake  to  enlarge 
the  island  and  then  Spanish-style  cathedrals, 
palaces,  shops  and  homes  were  built. 

The  land  of  the  conquered  kingdom  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  army, 
each  receiving  many  thousands  of  acres  and 
control  over  Indian  villages  and  towns.  The 
Indians,  of  course,  were  required  to  work  in  the 
fields  and  mines  for  their  Spanish  masters.  Tech- 
nically the  Indians  were  not  slaves,  but  to  an 
observer  the  distinction  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom as  far  as  they  were  concerned  was  not  ap- 
parent. The  common  soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
army  received  very  little  recognition  for  their 
sacrifices.  Presumably  they  were  to  receive  their 
reward  in  Heaven. 

Cortez  selected  an  estate  (hacienda)  at  Cuer- 
navaca,  a  few  miles  from  Mexico  City.  There  he 
built  a  magnificent  residence  and  established  the 
first  experimental  farm  in  the  New  World.  He 
had  seeds  and  plants  sent  from  his  native  Spain. 
Most  of  them  flourished  in  the  new  climate,  es- 
pecially oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits,  olives, 
grapes,  peaches,  wheat  and  other  grains.  He 
brought  cotton  and  sugar  cane  from  the  Carib- 
bean Island.  He  also  introduced  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry.  Horses  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  army.  The  cultivation  of  the  new  crops 
spread  rapidly  and  the  new  livestock  adapted 
itself  well  to  the  new  country.  While  introducing 
European  plants  the  Spaniards  were  wise  enough 
not  to  neglect  the  native  crops,  such  as  corn, 
cacoa,  beans,  and  pineapples. 

When  the  country  had  been  pacified,  Cortez 
sent  expeditions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mexican  Basin  to  explore  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  led  one  of  these  expeditions  into  Yuca- 
tan, the  Mayan  country.  There  he  met  other 
Spaniards  who  were  working  northwards  from 
Panama  City,  which  had  been  established  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  exploring  parties 
went  north  under  Francisco  Coronado.  He  was 
to  find  certain  cities  in  which  the  buildings  were 
said  to  have  roofs  of  gold  and  walls  of  silver. 
He  did  not  find  another  Tenochtitlan,  but  he  did 
find  the  cliff-side,  adobe  homes  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  For  four  years  Coron- 
ado's  party  wandered  through  what  is  now  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  may  even  have  explored  as  far  north  as  the 
Missouri  River. 

While  Coronado  was  exploring  the  south-west, 
Hernando  de  Soto,  who  had  been  with  Pizarro  in 
Peru,  led  an  expedition  into  Florida.  He  landed 
at  what  is  now  Tampa  Bay.    From  this  point  he 


explored  northwards  to  the  Savannah  River. 
Deterred  by  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  In- 
dians from  further  advances  northwards  he 
turned  westward  around  the  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
palachians to  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  mighty  "Father  of 
Waters".  He  crossed  the  river  and  made  his  way 
northwards  into  southern  Missouri.  From  this 
point  he  returned  to  the  river  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  he  hoped  to  be  picked  up  by  some 
Spanish  ships.  On  the  bank  of  the  mighty  river 
which  he  had  discovered  De  Soto  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  river  to  conceal  his  death  from  the 
unfriendly  Indians.  The  few  men  left  built  a 
boat  in  which  they  made  their  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  eventually  to  Mexico. 

Another  expedition  had  been  sent  from  Cuba 
to  explore  the  Gulf  coast  from  Florida  to  Mexico. 
The  ships  were  wrecked  in  a  violent  storm  and 
all  but  three  members  of  the  party  were  drowned. 
The  survivors,  an  officer,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and 
two  men,  were  captured  by  Indians.  For  nine 
years  they  were  passed  around  among  the  native 
tribes  as  rather  unusual  freaks  of  nature.  Dur- 
ing this  period  (1527-1536)  the  three  men  gradu- 
ally made  their  way  across  Texas  and  northern 
Mexico.  When  they  had  almost  reached  the  Gulf 
of  California  they  were  found  by  a  party  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  taken  to  Mexico  City. 

As  a  result  of  the  wanderings  of  Coronado, 
De  Soto  and  De  Vaca,  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  country  to  the  north  became  known.  It  was 
revealed  that  there  were  no  Indian  nations  liv- 
ing in  great  cities,  such  as  had  been  found  in 
Mexico.  When  these  facts  became  known,  the 
Spaniards  lost  interest  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Indians  were  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  heritage.  Much  later  great 
cattle  ranches  were  established  about  such  trad- 
ing centers  as  El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe, 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  all  Spanish  names. 

In  Latin  America  the  possession  of  land  car- 
ries with  it  great  social  prestige,  much  more  so 
than  wealth  acquired  through  business  or  indus- 
try. The  ranches  (estancias)  and  plantations 
(haciendas)  vary  in  size,  but  they  are  large 
enough  so  that  the  homes  of  the  owners  are 
separated  by  considerable  distances.  The  planta- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  regions  of  heavy  rainfall 
where  the  production  of  field  crops  is  the  im- 
portant industry.  The  ranches  are  in  drier  re- 
gions where  there  are  great  plains,  bare  and 
brown  during  the  heat  of  summer  but  productive 
of  fresh,  green  vegetation  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  On  these  plains  were  to  be  found 
thousands  of  scrawny,  long-horned  cattle.  No 
good  rancher  today  would  waste  feed  on  such 
poor  stock,  but  in  those  early  days  there  was  no 
market  for  beef.    Only  the  hides  were  saleable. 

At  the  center  of  the  estancia  or  hacienda  the 
home  of  the  owner  was  located.  Sometimes  the 
owner  preferred  to  live  in  one  of  the  cities  and 
then  the  estancia  or  hacienda  was  operated  by  a 
manager.  These  homes  were  large,  low  structures 
surrounding  a  beautifully  landscaped  patio.  Lo- 
cated nearby  were  the  barns  for  the  fine  saddle 
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horses  which  were  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
members  of  the  family.  Cabins  for  the  house- 
hold servants  and  cowboys  (gauchos)  were  not 
far  away.  The  home  was  thus  the  center  of  a 
considerable  village.  At  other  points  on  the  huge 
estate  were  other  villages  of  workers  (peons). 
The  peons  and  gauchos  were  uneducated  and 
poorly  paid  but  reasonably  happy  and  contented 
as  long  as  the  owner  treated  them  well,  as  he 
usually  did.  Because  of  their  wealth,  social  posi- 
tion and  education  the  owners  of  ranches  and 
plantations  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
government.  When  the  colonies  declared  their 
independence  it  was  this  class  which  took  over 
the  government  from  the  royal  officials.  They 
improved  their  position  of  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  common  people. 

The  Caribbean  region  was  one  of  Spain's 
most  highly  valued  possessions.  From  it  to  the 
Mother  Country  went  rich  cargoes  of  silver,  cop- 
per, cotton,  hides,  sugar  cane,  cacao  and  such  fine 
woods  as  mahogany  and  dye  woods.  On  the  re- 
turn trip  Spanish  merchants'  ships  brought  tex- 
tiles, tools  and  weapons,  fine  furniture,  wines 
and  many  other  necessities  and  luxuries,  all  of 
which  were  provided  by  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  Spain.  All  trading  was  limited  to 
Spanish  merchants  and  all  goods  were  carried 
in  Spanish  ships. 

Test  your  understanding 

If  a  statement  is  true  print  T  on  your  ans- 
wer sheet;  if  a  statement  is  false  print  F,  and 
on  the  line  below  supply  the  information  which 
makes  the  statement  true;  e.g., 

America  was  discovered  by  Cabot.      F 
Columbus 

1.  The  Spanish  colonies  were  established  by 
land  companies. 

2.  All  Spanish  colonial  cities  were  built  ac- 
cording to  the  same  plan. 

3.  The   Spanish   colonial   governments    were 
democratic  in  form. 

4.  The  walls   of  the   homes   were   made   of 
patios. 

5.  People  of  mixed  blood  were  called  mes- 
tizos. 

6.  The  entertainment  on  a  holiday  was  called 
a  fiesta. 

7.  Under   Spanish   law  the   Indians   became 
slaves. 

8.  The  Indians  were  treated  kindly  by  the 
Spanish  colonists. 

9.  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

10.  Florida  was  explored  by  Cabeza  da  Vaca. 

11.  The  Mississippi  River  was  discovered  by 
De  Soto. 

12.  The  country  north  of  Mexico  was  explored 
by  Alvarado. 


13.  The  Mayas  of  Mexico  were  conquered  by 
Cortez. 

14.  The  Mayas  used  the  zero  in  their  number 
system. 

15.  The  Aztecs  sacrificed  cattle  to  their  gods. 

16.  The  Indian  name  for  Mexico  City  was 
Tenochtitlan. 

17.  The  Aztecs  used  coffee  as  a  beverage. 

18.  Horses  and  cattle  were  introduced  into 
America  by  the  Spaniards. 

19.  The  ruler  of  the  Aztecs  was  named  Monte- 
zuma. 

20.  The  seaport  established  by  Cortez  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico  was  called  Cartagena. 

Things  To  Do 

Group  I 

1.  On  a  large  map  of  North  America  mark 
the  route  of  the  explorers  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  Draw  in  the 
modern  American  states  through  which 
these  men  travelled.  Name  the  important 
rivers  which  were  discovered. 

2.  Prepare  a  timeline  for  the  story  of  Latin 
America.  Use  the  same  scale  of  measure- 
ment as  for  the  timeline  on  the  story  of 
English  America. 

3.  Prepare  a  map  which  contains  the  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  Caribbean  region.  Color 
the  islands  which  are  colonial  possessions 
in  distinctive  colors,  or  beside  each  make 
a  colored  drawing  of  the  flag  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  island  belongs.  Draw  also 
the  flags  of  the  independent  republics. 

4.  Write  the  letter  Cabeza  da  Vaca  might 
have  written  to  his  family  in  Spain  to  in- 
form them  of  his  safety  and  to  account 
for  his  long  silence. 

Group  II 

1.  Prepare  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  ONE  of  the  men  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  Your  reference 
books  will  provide  more  information. 

2.  Select  a  committee  to  prepare  a  special 
report  on  ONE  of  the  following  topics: 
the  Mayas,  the  Aztecs,  or  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church  among  the  Indians.  Con- 
sult your  reference  books  for  material. 

3.  Prepare  a  wall  chart  of  a  Spanish  colonial 
city,  and  a  floor  plan  of  a  typical  home. 
You  may  find  it  more  interesting  to  make 
a  table  model  of  a  Spanish  colonial  home. 

Discuss 

Compare  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 
Spanish  and  English  colonists. 
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SUB-PROBLEM  VI 

THE   CONQUISTADORES   MOVE   SOUTHWARDS 

The  success  of  Cortez  in  Mexico  inspired 
other  men  to  search  for  similar  regions  to  con- 
quer and  plunder.  One  of  these  ambitious  but 
poverty  stricken  adventurers  was  the  Francisco 
Pizarro  who  had  accompanied  Balboa  on  his 
expedition  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

When  the  city  of  Panama  had  been  established 
as  a  base  of  operations,  Spanish  ships  explored 
the  coastline  of  what  is  now  Colombia.  From 
the  sea  the  sailors  could  see  that  there  was  a 
narrow  coastal  plain  covered  with  dense  jungles, 
and  that  behind  the  plain  snow-capped  mountains 
towered  into  the  heavens.  The  sailors  also  re- 
ported on  their  return  to  Panama  that  natives 
had  told  of  a  people  farther  south  who  had  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver.  By  this  time  the 
Spaniards  were  not  placing  much  faith  in  the 
stories  about  precious  minerals  told  to  them  by 
the  natives.  The  Indians  had  learned  that  the 
surest  way  to  get  rid  of  their  unwelcome  Spanish 
guests  was  to  tell  them  about  gold  and  silver  a 
few  hundred  miles  away.  This  information  usu- 
ally sent  the  visitors  rushing  off  in  great  excite- 
ment. 

In  this  instance  the  stories  of  the  wealthy 
Indian  people  happened  to  be  true.  High  up  on 
the  barren  wind-swept  plateau  of  Peru  was  a 
highly  civilized  and  well  governed  nation  ruled 
by  a  man  with  the  title  of  Inca.  Because  of  the 
ruler's  title  the  Spaniards  called  all  the  Indians 
Incas. 

The  Inca  kingdom  extended  from  Quito  to 
central  Chile,  and  from  the  seacoast  to  the  east- 
ern foothills  of  the  Andes.  It  had  many  large 
and  well  governed  cities  wherever  there  was 
water  to  provide  irrigation,  for  this  was  a  land 
where  it  very  seldom  rained.  Water  was  so  pre- 
cious that  wherever  it  could  be  found  land  would 
be  brought  for  miles  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of 
farmers.  Sometimes  this  land,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  water,  was  built  up  in  ter- 
races on  the  mountain  sides.  Even  today  Peruv- 
ian farmers  are  raising  good  crops  on  the  ancient 
terraced  farms. 

Like  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  the  Incas  were  a 
warrior  tribe  which  had  overcome  less  warlike 
neighbors.  But  unlike  the  Aztecs  the  Incas  did 
not  oppress  and  abuse  those  whom  they  con- 
quered. Each  new  tribe  was  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  an  important  addition  to  the  Inca  empire. 
The  gods  worshipped  by  the  conquered  people 
were  moved  to  Cuzco,  the  Inca  capital,  and  there 
were  accorded  the  same  reverence  and  respect 
that  was  given  to  the  gods  of  the  conquerors. 
When  a  new  region  was  to  be  settled  the  govern- 
ment moved  in  whole  villages  of  people  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  helped  them 
to  get  established  in  their  new  surroundings. 

The  Incas  were  builders  and  engineers  of  no 
mean  order.  Their  houses  and  temples,  made  of 
stone,  are  still  standing,  and  their  paved  roads 
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were  probably  the  best  in  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Over  such  roads  mes- 
sengers, carrying  messages  from  city  to  city, 
were  constantly  speeding  on  foot,  for  the  Incas 
had  no  horses  and  no  wheeled  vehicles.  Each 
messenger  ran  at  top  speed  for  about  three  miles 
and  then  passed  the  message  to  another  runner 
at  a  rest  house.  Day  and  night  the  message  was 
speeded  to  its  destination.  There  was  no  more 
rapid  means  of  communication  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  until  the  locomotive  and  telegraph 
had  been  invented,  only  about  a  century  ago. 

The  gravest  weakness  in  the  Inca  system,  the 
one  which  was  responsible  for  the  easy  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  was  the  degree 
to  which  the  government  was  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inca  and  his  officers.  Every 
Inca  citizen  was  assured  by  law  of  work  at  his 
trade  for  a  definite  number  of  hours  every  day 
and  every  week.  But  he  had  no  choice  about  his 
work.  He  was  assigned  a  task  to  do  and  he  did 
it  without  questions  or  objections.  In  return 
for  his  work  the  citizen  received  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  his  family.  To  make  sure  that 
his  citizens  were  being  treated  fairly  and  justly 
the  Inca  sent  officers  to  make  regular  inspec- 
tions of  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the 
people.  If  a  worker  was  being  cheated,  the  local 
official  in  charge  of  the  community  would  be 
severely  punished.  This  was  the  most  complete 
system  of  government  ownership  and  control 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  So  complete  and 
controlled  was  the  system  that  the  ordinary  A 
citizen  never  did  any  thinking  for  himself,  al-  ^- 
ways  waited  for  directions  and  orders  from  the 
government,  and  never  under  any  circumstances 
acted  on  his  own  initiative  and  responsibility. 
When  the  Spaniards  seized  the  Inca  and  his  of- 
ficers, the  people  obeyed  the  Spaniards  just  as 
slavishly  as  they  formerly  had  obeyed  the  Inca. 
People  can  be  as  easily  led  as  sheep  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  some  thinking  for  themselves 
and  are  not  permitted  to  work  out  their  own 
problems  of  daily  living. 

When  Pizarro  and  his  men  landed  at  a  small 
city  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in  1531  they  were 
treated  as  welcome  guests.  From  the  coast  the 
army  marched  inland  over  the  Inca  highways, 
a  rugged  journey,  especially  for  the  horses  which 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  suspension  bridges 
built  across  the  gorges.  Near  Cuzco,  Pizarro  met 
and  by  trickery  captured  the  Inca,  Atahualpa.  On 
the  same  occasion  the  Spaniards  massacred  most 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Inca  kingdom.  With 
the  Inca  in  his  hands,  and  other  possible  leaders 
dead,  Pizarro  issued  orders  which  the  people 
obeyed  without  question.  To  purchase  his  free- 
dom Atahualpa  had  his  subjects  bring  enough 
gold  to  fill  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve  feet  to 
a  height  of  seven  feet.  This  amount  of  gold  was 
worth  about  $15,000,000,  a  very  tidy  sum  for  ^ 
penniless  adventurers  to  share  among  themselves.  ■ 
Was  the  Inca  then  released?  Of  course  not;  and 
since  he  was  no  longer  useful  to  Pizarro,  he  was 
executed.  White  men  treated  promises  made  to 
Indians  very  lightly. 


As  they  captured  city  after  city  the  wealth 
collected  amounted  to  astronomical  figures.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  most 
magnificent  of  the  many  temples  and  palaces  in 
Cuzco : 

"Its  walls  were  covered  with  plates  and 
slabs  of  gold.  A  large  figure  of  the  sun  made 
of  gold  covered  one  wall  of  the  temple.  When- 
ever an  Inca  (emperor)  died,  his  mummified 
body  was  seated  on  a  golden  chair  and  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  image  of  the  sun.  Within 
the  temple  were  five  fountains.  The  pipes  of 
these  were  made  of  gold,  as  were  some  of  the 
pillars.  A  strip  of  gold  more  than  a  yard 
wide  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  outside 
wall  The  garden  surrounding  the  temple  was 
terraced  to  the  water.  Models  of  all  the 
plants,  animals,  birds  and  insects  found  in 
the  empire  were  fashioned  of  gold  and  placed 
in  the  garden." 

The  Incas,  by  Delia  Goetz; 
Pan-American  Union 
pamphlet. 

The  priceless  artistic  treasures  of  this  build- 
ing were  melted  into  bars  to  be  sent  to  Spain. 

From  Peru  a  Spanish  army  marched  into 
Chile,  crossing  the  northern  desert  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Indians  of  Chile  were  found  to  be 
such  doughty  fighters  that  the  Spaniards  re- 
treated to  Peru.  Later  other  Spanish  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia  estab- 
lished the  cities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  The 
Indians,  still  unconquered,  retreated  into  the 
more  heavily  forested  regions  to  the  south.  There 
they  maintained  their  freedom  against  repeated 
attacks  until  they  and  the  Spaniards  decided 
that  war  was  unprofitable  for  both  sides.  An 
honorable  peace  was  made  and  faithfully  ob- 
served. 

While  Pizarro  was  conquering  Peru,  Jimenez 
de  Quesada  was  making  his  way  through  the 
mountains  of  Colombia  to  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Bogota.  After  fierce  fighting  he  subdued  the 
Chibcha  Indians.  Farther  to  the  east  Venezuela 
was  being  settled  by  a  group  of  German  business 
men.  The  king  of  Spain  owed  these  men  more 
money  than  he  wished  to  repay  them.  Despair- 
ing of  getting  their  money  back  in  any  other  way 
the  Germans  accepted  a  grant  of  land  in  Venezue- 
la. They  brought  colonists  out  but  the  settle- 
ment was  not  successful.  In  a  few  years  the 
Spanish  King  revoked  the  grant  and  the  Ger- 
mans left  the  country.  Spaniards  then  moved 
in  and  established  the  city  of  Caracas  on  the 
slopes  of  a  northern  spur  of  the  Andes.  By  about 
1540  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  was 
firmly  under  the  control  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
country  had  been  divided  into  great  estates  on 
which  the  Indians  labored  for  their  foreign  mas- 
ters, and  the  mines  were  producing  the  mineral 
wealth  which  was  making  Spain  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

In  the  south  the  great  plains  of  the  La  Plata 
region  had  been  surveyed  from  ships  by  Juan 
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Diaz  de  Solis  (1508),  and  later  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  (1527).  It  was  Cabot  who  gave  the  river 
its  name,  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  of  Silver),  be- 
cause some  of  the  natives  were  wearing  orna- 
ments made  of  silver.  The  ornaments  had  prob- 
ably been  secured  in  trade  with  the  Incas  for 
there  is  no  silver  in  Argentina. 

In  1534  Pedro  de  Mendoza  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Buenos  Aires.  He  had  2000  soldiers 
and  settlers,  but  so  fiercely  did  the  Indians  attack 
them  that  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  settlement  and  move  northwards  to  establish 
the  city  of  Asuncion  among  less  unfriendly 
natives.  It  was  not  until  1580  that  a  permanent 
town  was  founded  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  colony  of  Buenos  Aires  developed  slowly 
because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  trade 
by  the  home  government.  At  that  time  colonial 
powers  like  Spain,  France  and  Britain  believed 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  colonial  areas  to 
provide  profitable  markets  for  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  Mother  Country.  To 
assure  that  all  the  trade  would  be  channeled 
through  Spain,  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to 
ship  their  produce  to  any  other  country  and  they 
were  required  to  buy  all  their  goods  from  Span- 
ish merchants.  England  had  the  same  policy 
with  regard  to  her  colonies  but  she  did  not  en- 
force it  very  strictly. 

To  maintain  its  monopoly  of  trade,  Spain 
required  that  all  exports  from  South  America 
were  to  be  collected  in  Puerto  Bello  on  the  Carib- 
bean side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  No  ships 
were  allowed  to  visit  Buenos  Aires.  This  policy 
forced  the  farmers  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  seaport 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  pack  their  hides  and 
tallow,  their  only  exports,  in  wagons  and  guard 
them  through  the  dangerous  Indian  country  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  There  mules  were 
hired  or  purchased  for  the  equally  hazardous 
journey  across  the  mountains  to  Lima  and  Callao. 
At  this  seaport  the  produce  was  loaded  on  ships 
for  the  trip  to  Panama  City.  There  it  was  again 
loaded  on  mules  for  the  seventy-mile  overland 
trip  to  Puerto  Bello.  The  products  remained  in 
warehouses  in  that  city  for  months  until  ships 
arrived  from  Spain.  Goods  needed  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Buenos  Aires  had  to  be  transported  over 
the  same  expensive  and  dangerous  route  to  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  colony  of  Argentina  developed 
slowly,  and  was  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  during  the  three  hundred  years 
of  colonial  rule. 

By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Spain  had 
colonies  in  all  the  strategic  places  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. In  half  a  century  her  ambitious  and  vigor- 
ous people  had  become  firmly  entrenched  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  La  Plata.  In  terms  of 
square  miles  of  territory  occupied  in  the  face 
of  extraordinary  difficulties  this  was  a  far 
greater  achievement  than  that  of  either  Britain 
or  France  in  their  establishment  of  settlements. 

As.  heT'Coiwiieevwecft^ftgJ^b^shed  in  the  New 
Worlqt  Sjp^^^at  the  patternof^eir' government. 
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For  convenience  the  territory  was  divided  into 
four  great  areas,  or  vice-royalties,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Vice-royalty 

New  Spain 


Peru 


Included  modern 

Mexico,  Central  America, 
Florida,  Caribbean  Islands. 
Capital :  Mexico  City 

Peru  and  Chile 
Capital:  Lima 


New  Granada     Colombia,    Venezuela,    Pana- 
ma, Ecuador. 
Capital :  Bogota 

Buenos   Aires     Argentina,  Bolivia,  Para- 
guay. 
Capital :  Buenos  Aires 

At  the  head  of  each  vice-royalty  was  a  vice- 
roy who  represented  the  king  of  Spain.  He  was 
always  a  member  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and 
had  in  his  government  area  all  the  powers  of  the 
king.  The  vice-roy  had  as  assistants  such  men 
as  judges,  engineers,  financial  experts,  army  of- 
ficers and  other  people  who  were  necessary  in 
carrying  on  the  complicated  business  of  govern- 
ing a  large  territory  in  a  strange  land.  All  these 
royal  officials  came  from  Spain.  As  you  will 
learn  later  the  colonists  soon  began  to  resent  the 
rule  that  no  colonial  should  be  appointed  to  any 
of  these  governing  positions.  (The  American- 
born  Spaniards  were  called  Creoles ;  those  who 
were  born  in  Spain  were  called  peninsulares) . 

There  were  no  representative  institutions  in 
the  vice-royalties  and  all  laws  were  made  in 
Spain  or  by  the  vice-roy.  Because  they  had 
never  had  any  experience  with  democratic,  repre- 
sentative government,  the  colonial  governments 
did  a  poor  job  of  managing  such  institutions  as 
elections  and  parliaments  when  independence 
from  Spain  had  been  won. 

Though  the  government  was  autocratic  there 
were  excellent  (for  those  days)  educational  insti- 
tutions established  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  those  who  could  afford  the 
cost  and  were  in  the  preferred  social  class,  that 
is,  if  they  were  not  of  mixed  blood  (a  mestizo) 
or  an  Indian.  Many  wealthy  families  sent  their 
sons  to  Spain  to  be  educated.  The  girls  received 
very  little  formal  schooling. 

By  the  year  1551  there  were  universities  in 
Mexico  City  and  Lima;  a  printing  press  was 
operating  in  Mexico  City  by  1536;  and  Lima  had 
a  daily  newspaper  by  1775.  In  the  larger  cities 
there  were  Spanish  plays  in  the  theaters  and  the 
latest  music  from  Europe  was  played  by  well 
trained  orchestras.  Large  numbers  of  books,  in- 
cluding novels,  histories,  adventure  stories  and 
religious  works,  were  imported  from  Spain. 
These  books  were  carefully  inspected  by  the 
Church  authorities  to  make  sure  that  they  con- 
tained no  criticism  of  the  Catiiolic  Church. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  pioneer  crudeness 
about  life  in  the  Spanish  colonial  cities  for  the 
well-to-do  and  the  well-born. 


Competent  Spanish  architects  and  skilled 
native  craftsmen  built  magnificent  cathedrals  and 
other  public  buildings.  These  were  decorated  with 
pictures  from  Spain  and  with  the  work  of  native 
artists.  Some  of  the  highly  valued  gems  of  archi- 
tecture, art  and  craftsmanship  in  Spanish 
America  today  were  produced  in  colonial  times. 
Life  in  Spanish  America  was  lived  on  a  high  and 
cultural  plane  for  a  selected  few.  It  was  very 
different  for  the  common  man,  especially  the 
mestizos,   Indians  and   Negroes. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  the  only  Europeans 
trying  to  conquer  a  continent.  In  Brazil  the 
Portuguese  were  having  the  usual  troubles  en- 
countered by  Europeans  when  struggling  with 
new  conditions  and  warlike  natives.  The  story 
of  Portuguese  Brazil  is  told  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  Europe  and  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  western  as  well  as  an 
eastern  route  to  the  wealth  of  the  Spice  Islands 
there  began  to  be  concern  in  Europe  about  the 
relative  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
newly  discovered  lands.  Portugal  controlled  one 
route  and  Spain  the  other.  To  prevent  a  dis- 
pute which  might  lead  to  war  between  the  two 
most  powerful  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Pope,  after  consulting  with  both  governments, 
drew  a  line  on  the  map  370  leagues  (a  league 
is  three  miles)  west  of  the  Azores  Islands.  All 
newly  discovered  lands  east  of  this  line  were  to 
belong  to  Portugal  and  those  west  to  Spain.  This 
line  is  known  as  the  Papal  Line  of  Demarcation. 
You  will  notice  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Britain  were  not  consulted  about  this  arrange- 
ment. In  1493  those  two  countries  were  second 
and  third  rate  powers  compared  with  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

When  the  Line  of  Demarcation  was  drawn 
it  was  not  known  that  South  America  bulged 
far  to  the  east  of  the  Line.  Brazil,  as  it  was 
called  later,  was  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the 
line. 

It  was  in  1500  that  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral 
came  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  while  on  a  voyage  to 
India  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cabral 
sent  one  of  his  ships  to  Spain  to  report  his  dis- 
covery of  new  land. 

During  the  two  or  three  years  following  Cab- 
ral's  discovery  the  Portuguese  sent  several  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  coast  line  of  their  new 
possession.  As  the  ships  sailed  along  the  coast  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  it  was  realized  that  the 
'island'  reported  by  Cabral  was  part  of  a  very 
large  land  mass.  On  each  of  these  voyages  the 
ships  brought  back  cargoes  of  valuable  brazil- 
wood, used  in  the  making  of  dyes  for  the  textile 
industry. 

If  Portugal  took  only  a  casual  interest  in  her 
new  possession  other  nations  were  more  apprecia- 
tive. French  and  Dutch  ships  came  in  increasing 
number  for  cargoes  of  the  valuable  dye  wood. 
As  the  country  seemed  to  have  no  special  name 
it  was  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  brazilwood,  which 
in  time  was  shortened  to  Brazil. 
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In  1532  the  Portuguese  government  realized 
that  it  might  lose  Brazil  to  France  or  Holland 
if  no  settlements  were  established.  In  that  year 
a  large  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  who  estab- 
lished a  town  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Santos.  In  1548  another  settlement  was  founded 
at  Baia,  or  San  Salvador.  It  was  not  until  1567 
that  Rio  de  Janeiro  (River  of  January)  was  es- 
tablished. 

These  colonies  made  slow  progress,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  laborers  to  do  the 
hard  work,  and  few  of  the  Portuguese  had  come 
to  America  to  become  manual  laborers.  The  In- 
dians made  unreliable  slaves  for  when  they  tired 
of  work  they  just  disappeared  into  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  interior.  To  meet  this  labor 
shortage  the  Portuguese  began  to  import  Negro 
slaves  from  Africa.  Brazil  was  the  only  Latin 
American  country  to  use  Negro  slaves  in  large 
numbers.  The  descendants  of  these  slaves  form 
a  large  element  of  the  population  of  modern 
Brazil. 

Along  the  narrow  plain  between  the  coastal 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  Portu- 
guese had  prosperous  plantations  (fazendas) 
where  cotton,  cacao  and  sugar  were  produced. 
Soon  the  more  venturesome  settlers  were  form- 
ing expeditions  to  explore  the  country  on  the 
western  side  of  the  coastal  mountains.  Always 
seeking  for  gold,  and  finding  just  enough  to  keep 
them  interested  in  the  search,  the  explorers 
pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior 
plateau.  Some  of  the  Portuguese  found  suitable 
locations  for  ranches  and  trading  posts  and  made 
their  homes  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 
In  many  ways  these  banderiantes,  as  they  were 
called,  were  very  much  like  our  Canadian  cour- 
eurs  de  bois.  They  loved  the  primitive  life  of  the 
frontier.  In  their  wanderings  they  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Brazil  far  beyond  the  Line  of 
Demarcation.  Spain  accepted  the  new  boundary 
rather  than  have  trouble  with  her  powerful 
neighbor. 

In  Brazil,  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  there 
were  educational  facilities  established  by  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  upper  classes  of  the 
people,  but  very  little  was  done  to  educate  the 
mestizos  and  Negroes.  The  Church  did  what  it 
could  to  make  living  and  working  conditions 
more  humane  for  these  unfortunate  people,  but 
the  owners  of  the  fazendas  had  so  much  wealth, 
power  and  influence  with  the  government  that 
the  Church  was  not  able  to  do  very  much.  In 
general  colonial  Brazil  was  more  primitive  and 
uncultured  than  colonial  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  paragraphs 
describing  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  South 
America.  Select  the  best  completion  to  each  of 
the  following  statements. 

1.  The  coastline  of  Colombia  is,  (a)  heavily 
forested;  (b)  an  arid,  mountain  slope ;  (c) 
a  flat  plain. 

2.  The  Peruvian  coastline  is,  (a)  in  a  region 
of  heavy  rains ;  (b)  very  arid ;  (c)  heavily 
forested. 


3.  The  best  farming  regions  in  Peru  are, 
fa;  in  irrigated,  coastal  valleys;  (b)  on 
the  interior  plateau;  (c)  on  the  broad, 
coastal  plain. 

4.  The  conqueror  of  Peru  was,  (a)  Mendoza; 
(b)   Balboa;   (c)   Pizarro. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  reigning 
Inca  was  named,  (a)  Atahualpa;  (b) 
Montezuma;   (c)   Guzman. 

6.  The  Incas  sent  messages  by,  (a)  horses ; 
(b)  llamas;  (c)  runners. 

7.  The  city  of  Santiago  was  founded  by,  (a) 
De  Valdivia;  (b)  De  Solis;  (c)  De  Ques- 
ada. 

8.  The  important  sea  port  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  is,  (a)  Asuncion;  (b)  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro;  (c)  Buenos  Aires. 

9.  European-born  Spaniards  were  known  in 
colonial  times  as,  (a)  Creoles;  (b)  pen- 
insulares;   (c)   mestizos. 

10.  The  city  of  Asuncion  is  in  (a)  Uruguay, 
(b)  Bolivia;  (c'  Paraguay. 

11.  Brazil  was  discovered  by,  (a)  Cabral;  (b) 
DeVaca;  (c)  De  Sousa. 

12.  The  Line  of  Demarcation  was  placed,  (a) 
3000  leagues  west  of  the  Canary  Islands; 
(b)  300  leagues  east  of  Cuba;  (c)  370 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  Islands. 

13.  The  Portuguese  baneriantes  were  similar 
to,  (a)  Canadian  coureurs  de  bois;  (b) 
Australian  bushmen;  (c)  American  cow- 
boys. 

14.  In    Colonial   times   the   Catholic   Church, 

(a)  ignored  the  sufferings  of  the  Negroes; 

(b)  enslaved  the  Negroes;   (c)   protected 
the  Negroes. 

15.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement 
in  Venezuela  was  made  by,  (a)  the  Span- 
ish; (b)  the  Germans;  (c)  the  Portu- 
guese. 

Things  To  Do 

Group  I 

1.  On  a  large  map  of  South  America  mark 
distinctly  the  highlands  and  plains,  the 
important  rivers:  and  seaports.  Put  the 
approximate  date  of  founding  beside  each 
seaport. 

2.  Add  significant  facts  to  the  timeline. 
Small  sketches  will  make  the  timeline 
more  interesting. 

3.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Andean  countries  from  Venezuela  to 
Chile.  Describe  to  the  class  the  industrial 
importance  of  each  mineral.  Illustrate 
this  report  with  samples  of  the  minerals 
and  pictures  of  their  industrial  uses. 

4.  Where  are  Panama  hats  made?  Why  is 
the  industry  so  well  established  in  this 
country? 
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Consult  your  reference  books  for  more 
information  about  the  Inca  mode  of  life. 
Tell  the  class  the  most  interesting  addi- 
tional facts  you  have  discovered  about  this 
interesting  people. 


Group  II 

1.  On  a  map  trace  the  route  over  which  the 
products  of  Buenos  Aires  were  transport- 
ed to  ships  bound  for  Spain.  Compare 
these  restrictions  with  those  imposed  by 
Britain  on  the  trade  of  her  colonies. 

2.  On  a  map  of  South  America  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  republics,  and 
on  each  place  the  names  of  the  important 
agricultural  products. 

3.  Draw  maps  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  on  the  same  scale.  Which  coun- 
try is  the  largest?  Which  has  the  longest 
coastline  open  to  shipping?  Which  has  the 
widest  range  of  climatic  differences?  What 
part  of  Brazil  is  of  as  little  economic  value 
as  the  barren  lands  of  Canada? 

Discuss 

After  reading  all  available  material  on  the 
topic  discuss  the  relative  cultural  attainment  of 
Spanish  and  English  America  in  Colonial  times. 


SUB-PROBLEM  VII 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Part  I:   In  the  United  States 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  there  are 
colonial  peoples  who  are  restless  under  the 
authority  of  officials  who  take  their  orders  from 
governments  located  many  thousands  of  miles 
away,  in  London,  Paris,  the  Hague,  Brussels  or 
Lisbon.  The  native  people  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  did  not  want  their  Dutch  rulers  to 
resume  control  after  the  Japanese  were  expelled 
in  1945.  A  successful  rebellion  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  The 
people  of  Burma  refused  to  have  British  govern- 
ors any  longer,  and  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
insisted  on  complete  powers  of  self-government. 
In  Indo-China  a  bitter  war  is  now  in  progress 
for  independence  from  France.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  history  of  every  colonial  power  when 
it  must  be  prepared  to  retire  gracefully  from  the 
driver's  seat  in  favor  of  popularly  elected  local 
people,  even  when  the  local  people  are  not  ready 
by  education  and  experience  to  do  the  work  of 
governing  as  efficiently  as  those  being  dismissed 
from  control. 

In  the  Americas  of  150  years  ago  the  colonial 
people  were  resentful  of  officials  sent  from  Lon- 
don, Madrid  and  Lisbon.  In  many  cases  these 
officials  knew  nothing  about  conditions  in  the 
colonies  and  made  no  attempt  to  learn  the  needs 
of  the  people  whom  they  were  governing.  Fur- 
thermore the  colonial  people  were  developing 
a  feeling  of  independence  under  frontier  condi- 
tions, where  every  man  had  to  look  after  himself, 
and  where  governing  officials  were  few  and  far 
between. 

This  feeling  of  independence  found  expres- 
sion a  generation  earlier  in  the  English  colonies 
than  in  the  Latin  American  colonies.  The  Eng- 
lish colonies  did  have  a  form  of  government 
which  permitted  some  participation  by  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives.  The  repre- 
sentative principles  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Latin  American  countries  until  after  the  break 
with  Spain. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  established 
in  English  America:  Company  colonies  and 
Proprietor  colonies.  To  both  types  of  colonies 
charters  were  granted  by  the  home  government. 
This  charter  stipulated  the  geographical  boun- 
daries of  the  colony,  the  obligations  of  the  Com- 
pany or  Proprietor,  and,  in  general  terms,  the 
form  of  government  which  was  to  be  set  up. 

In  the  charters  the  colonists  were  guaranteed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  respect  to 
government  and  laws  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  England.  This  guarantee  of  their  posi- 
tion as  free  citizens  became  the  basis  for  the 
struggle  which  the  colonists  began  to  wage^with 
the  Company  and  Proprietor  officials  for  an  as- 
sembly which  represented  the  people.    This  was 
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the  beginning  of  an  agitation  which  was  not  to 
end  until  Britain  had  been  forced  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. Later,  in  Canada,  such  men  as  Papineau, 
Mackenzie,  Baldwin  and  Howe  had  an  almost 
equally  bitter  struggle  against  royal  officials  be- 
fore Canadians  were  recognized  as  capable  of 
governing  themselves.  In  Latin  America  the 
same  issue  was  fought  out  on  many  bloody  battle- 
fields before  the  last  Spanish  army  was  defeated. 
Local  officials  representing  governments  many 
thousands  of  miles  away  never  like  to  give  up 
their  power. 

At  first  the  governments  in  the  English  colon- 
ies were  autocratic.  The  governor  and  his  assist- 
ants were  appointed  by  the  Company  or  the 
Proprietor.  The  governors  were  thus  local  mana- 
gers for  employers  who  lived  in  England.  To 
hold  their  positions  the  governors  and  other  of- 
ficials had  to  do  just  as  their  employers  wished. 
As  far  as  the  Company  was  concerned  the  chief 
business  of  the  governor  was  to  get  the  colonies 
established  on  a  profit  paying  basis  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  colonists  were  to  operate  farms 
for  the  Company  in  return  for  food  and  shelter. 
The  profit,  if  any,  from  the  operation  of  the 
farms  was  to  belong  to  the  Company. 

Many  of  the  colonists  were  resentful  of  their 
position  as  hired  men  for  the  Company.  They 
had  come  to  America  to  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent farmers.  They  noticed  that  when  men 
with  money  capital  came  to  the  colony  land  was 
made  available  to  them  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
but  those  without  money  were  kept  in  a  position 
of  dependence.  In  Virginia  this  feeling  of  resent- 
ment became  so  bitter  that  the  Company  granted 
each  settler  a  100-acre  farm,  with  the  privilege 
of  adding  more  land  as  the  farmers  could  afford 
to  purchase  it.  About  the  same  time  one  of  the 
original  settlers,  John  Rolfe,  discovered  that 
tobacco  was  a  profitable  export  crop.  With  a 
profitable  crop  and  the  incentive  to  work  for 
themselves  the  Virginia  farmers  became  much 
more  prosperous. 

As  the  Virginia  colonists  became  more  pros- 
perous and  had  time  to  study  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  were  living  under,  they  began  to  de- 
mand the  right  to  make  their  own  laws  and  levy 
their  own  taxes,  the  same  rights  that  people  liv- 
ing in  England  had  been  enjoying  for  several 
centuries.  In  1619  the  Company  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  this  complaint  to  the  extent  of 
establishing  a  representative  assembly,  elected 
by  the  plantation  owners,  to  advise  the  governor. 
The  governor  was  not  obliged  to  act  on  the  advice 
the  assembly  might  give. 

The  assembly  was  not  really  a  democratically 
elected  body  as  it  represented  only  the  plantation 
owners.  There  were  far  more  farmers  who  farm- 
ed plots  too  small  to  be  called  plantations  than 
there  were  great  landowners,  but  the  small  land- 
owners were  not  permitted  to  vote.  However, 
this  first  assembly  in  Virginia  was  a  long  first 
step  toward  more  democratic  government,  and 
permanent  democratic  governments  have  been 
more  firmly  established  by  a  series  of  steps  rather 


than  by  one  grand  jump  from  autocracy  to  de- 
mocracy. Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics had  to  make  this  "jump"  and,  as  their  story 
will  reveal  later,  the  results  have  not  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Sometimes  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  colonists 
with  the  actions  of  the  Company's  governor 
found  expression  in  violence,  and  even  bloodshed. 
When  this  happened  and  the  news  reached  Eng- 
land, the  English  government  usually  cancelled 
the  rights  of  the  founding  company  and  took 
over  the  colony  as  a  royal  colony.  The  royal 
colony  was  governed  by  officials  appointed  by 
the  English  government  with  a  local  assembly 
having  advisory  powers  and  the  right  to  levy 
whatever  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  colonists 
for  local  purposes.  This  still  left  much  of  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  but  it 
was  a  great  improvement  over  what  had  existed 
under  the  rule  of  the  companies.  The  colonists 
were  winning  their  political  freedom  as  they 
gained  economic  independence. 

Britain  was  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
France  between  the  years  1688  and  1763.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  colonial  assemblies  gradually 
got  into  their  own  hands  much  of  the  governor's 
power.  Concessions  were  quickly  granted  to  the 
assemblies  because  the  home  government  had 
enough  trouble  with  France  without  inviting 
more  by  a  quarrel  with  her  colonies.  By  the  end 
of  the  war  each  colony  was  almost  completely 
self-governing,  and  the  colonists  themselves  had 
that  feeling  of  assurance  and  independence  which 
comes  from  having  demonstrated  one's  ability 
to  manage  one's  own  affairs  satisfactorily.  The 
colonists  had  developed  into  indepdenent  man- 
hood and  would  be  resentful  of  any  efforts  which 
were  aimed  at  returning  them  to  a  position  of 
dependence. 

This  spirit  of  independence  was  revealed  as 
soon  as  the  French  armies  had  been  removed 
from  Canada  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  No  longer  was 
there  a  threat  of  foreign  invasion.  The  rich  lands 
to  the  west  in  the  Ohio  Valley  were  free  of  the 
French  and  open  for  settlement  by  the  many 
farmers  east  of  the  Appalachians  who  were 
eager  to  move  to  land  free  of  stones  and  stumps, 
and  deep,  rich,  and  fertile.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  Indians  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  the 
colonists  felt  that  they  could  dispose  of  those 
without  too  much  trouble.  However,  England  had 
other  ideas  about  how  the  Indians  should  be 
treated.  Many  of  the  tribes  in  the  region  were 
friendly  Iroquois  which  had  been  allies  during 
the  long  wars  with  the  French.  England  de- 
cided to  forbid  settlers  to  enter  the  western  lands 
until  proper  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  natives.  While  this  was  done  to  protect  the 
would-be  settlers  from  Indian  war  parties,  never- 
theless the  order  was  resented  by  the  colonists 
as  an  example  of  unnecessary  interference  in 
their  affairs  by  the  king's  government. 

Soon  there  were  other  grievances  for  the 
colonists  to  complain  about.  The  war  with  France 
had  been  very  expensive  and  much  money  paid 
by  English  taxpayers  had  been  spent  to  protect 
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the  colonists  from  the  Indians  and  from  Spain, 
the  other  great  European  powers  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  English  government  felt  that  the 
colonists  were  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  keeping  these  soldiers  in  America.  The  money 
was  not  to  be  sent  to  England.  When  the  colon- 
ial assemblies  did  nothing  but  talk  about  voting 
money  for  this  purpose,  the  English  parliament 
became  impatient  and  levied  a  tax  of  its  own  on 
the  colonies.  This  was  the  famous  Stamp  Act. 
It  was  not  unlike  the  stamps  we  used  to  put  on 
cheques  and  which  you  find  on  packages  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  tax  was  not  heavy,  but  it  caused  much 
excitement  and  resentment.  The  colonists  said 
that  they  had  their  own  assemblies  and  that  no 
one  but  their  own  representatives  had  any  right 
to  tax  them.  So  unpopular  was  the  Stamp  Tax 
that  the  English  government  rescinded  the  Act. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  English  government  had 
been  wise  they  would  have  dropped  the  whole 
matter  of  taxing  the  colonists.  However,  some 
influential  men  in  England  insisted  that  Parlia- 
ment must  make  good  its  claim  to  supreme 
authority  over  the  colonial  assemblies.  A  customs 
duty  was  imposed  on  tea  and  some  other  pro- 
ducts from  foreign  countries.  The  colonists  re- 
fused to  use  the  tea,  and  some  of  Boston's  citi- 
zens threw  a  shipload  of  it  into  the  harbor.  This 
was  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  there  had  been  a 
law  in  effect  called  the  Navigation  Act.  This  law 
required  that  all  goods  being  transported  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  between  the  colon- 
ies and  foreign  countries  must  be  carried  in 
British  ships.  This  law  was  actually  very  help- 
ful to  colonial  ship  owners  for  their  ships  were 
recognized  as  British  ships.  These  owners  thus 
had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  carrying  trade  between 
Britain  and  America.  Some  colonial  importers, 
however,  found  that  Dutch  and  French  ships 
would  carry  goods  to  foreign  ports  at  lower 
freight  rates  than  were  charged  by  the  colonial 
ship  owners.  The  foreign  ships  got  a  good  deal 
of  business  that  was  strictly  illegal.  This  law 
was  not  strictly  enforced  until  after  the  end  of 
the  war  with  France.  When  British  war  ships 
began  to  seize  the  foreign  traders  who  were 
smuggling  in  goods,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
from  some  of  the  colonists.  They  didn't  like  a 
law  that  hurt  their  business. 

A  third  British  regulation  that  annoyed  the 
colonists  was  one  that  forbade  them  to  manu- 
facture certain  articles  for  sale  abroad.  The 
articles  could  be  sold  in  the  colony  but  they  must 
not  be  exported.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
keep  the  colonists  from  competing  in  foreign 
markets  with  British  manufacturers. 

Taken  separately  none  of  these  complaints 
should  have  justified  a  rebellion.  They  were  all 
irritating,  however,  to  colonists  who  had  devel- 
oped a  spirit  of  independence.  They  were  not 
going  to  let  the  English  king  and  parliament 
dictate  about  laws  and  taxes.  Matters  went  from 
bad  to  impossible  until  a  decisive  conflict  oc- 
curred at  Lexington,  on  April  19,  1775.  On  July 
4th  of  the  next  year  a  committee  representing 


the  colonists  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  not  until  1783,  and  many  bloody 
battles  later,  that  Britain  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  war  Canada  was  invaded  by  an 
American  army.  Montreal  was  captured,  but 
Quebec  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  the  Governor,  held  out  until  a  British 
fleet  and  army  arrived  in  the  spring.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  expected  the  French  Canadians  to  greet 
them  as  liberators  from  the  harsh,  tyrannical, 
autocratic  rule  of  Britain.  Much  to  their  surprise 
they  found  that  the  French  Canadians  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  way  Britain  was  treating  them. 
Very  few  of  them  assisted  the  invaders.  Their 
loyalty,  plus  the  leadership  of  the  governor, 
saved  Canada  from  becoming  the  fourteenth  star 
in  the  American  flag. 

It  was  not  only  in  Canada  that  people  re- 
mained loyal  to  Britain.  In  the  United  States 
itself  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  who 
refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Mother 
Country.  Many  of  these  people  admitted  that  the 
colonists  had  grievances  and  that  the  government 
in  London  was  making  grave  errors  in  dealing 
with  the  problem,  but  they  also  felt  that  there 
were  better  and  more  civilized  ways  than  war  of 
effecting  a  satisfactory  settlement.  When  the  war 
was  over,  these  people  found  that  they  were  far 
from  popular  among  their  neighbors  who  had 
fought  against  Britain.  Many  of  them  left  the 
country.  Some  went  to  England,  others  to  Ber- 
muda and  Jamaica,  and  about  35,000  to  Canada. 
Their  coming  to  Canada  changed  it  from  a  coun- 
try with  an  agricultural,  semi-feudal,  almost  il- 
literate population  of  French,  into  an  industrial 
nation  of  aggressive  and  educated  English  speak- 
ing people  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  viewpoint  on 
government  and  personal  liberty.  The  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  the  most  important  im- 
migrants ever  to  enter  Canada. 

Test  your  understanding  of  this  first  section 
of  material  on  the  struggle  for  independence  in 
the  Americas.  If  a  statement  in  the  following 
test  is  true,  or  correct,  print  T  on  your  answer 
sheet;  if  a  statement  is  false,  or  incorrect,  print 
F. 

1.  Today  there  are  few  colonies  in  the  world. 

2.  Colonial  peoples  today  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied  under  their  foreign  rulers. 

3.  In  English  America  in  colonial  times  there 
were  Company  and  Proprietor  colonies. 

4.  The  Company  colonies  were  generally  pro- 
fit-making ventures  established  by  English 
businessmen. 

5.  The  Proprietor  colonies  were  frequently 
philanthropic  ventures  established  to  help 
a  special  group  of  people. 

6.  The  charters  gave  the  colonists  complete 
self-government. 

7.  The  English  colonists  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  governments  set  up  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies. 
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8.  The  first  representative  assembly  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 

9.  In  Royal  colonies  the  colonial  government 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England. 

10.  Because  of  the  danger  of  invasion  from 
French  Canada,  the  English  colonies  made 
little  progress  toward  self-government 
between  1688  and  1763. 

11.  After  the  French  were  defeated,  the  colon- 
ists were  permitted  to  occupy  the  former 
French  territory  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 

12.  The  British  parliament  made  no  attempt 
to  consult  the  colonists  before  imposing 
taxes  on  them  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  war 
in  America. 

13.  The  money  collected  in  America  through 
taxes  was  sent  to  England  to  reduce  the 
burden  upon  the  English  taxpayer. 

14.  The  Stamp  Tax  and  the  Tea  Tax  were 
opposed  because  they  were  excessively 
burdensome. 

15.  The  Navigation  Acts  prohibited  colonial 
ships  from  carrying  goods  to  Britain. 

16.  The  first  battle  of  the  American  War  for 
Independence  was  fought  at  Boston. 

17.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed in  1775. 

18.  An  American  army  was  defeated  at  Que- 
bec. 

19.  The  commander  of  the  British  forces  at 
Quebec  was  General  Wolfe. 

20.  The  French  Canadians  who  helped  to  de- 
feat the  Americans  were  called  United 
Empire  Loyalists. 

Things  To  Do 

Group  I 

1.  As  your  information  about  the  American 
Revolution  increases,  add  significant  items 
to  the  time  line. 

2.  Consult  your  reference  books  for  addi- 
tional information  on  some  of  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Boston 
"Tea-Party",  the  Navigation  Acts,  restric- 
tions on  manufacturing  in  the  colonies, 
and  taxation  without  representation.  Pre- 
sent your  findings  to  the  class  in  a  brief 
oral  report. 

3.  What  do  you  do  if  someone  tells  you  to 
"Put  your  John  Hancock  there"?  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  expression? 

4.  The  following  events  mark  turning  points 
in  the  War  for  Independence:  battle  of 
Lexington,  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  battle  of 
Saratoga,  battle  of  Yorktown,  invasion  of 
Canada,  occupation  of  the  western  forts 
by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence.  Summarize  your 
findings  on  any  ONE  topic  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  class. 

5.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783),  which 
ended  the  war,  defined  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  Mark  these  boundar- 
ies on  the  map.  On  the  same  map  indicate 
to  whom  the  remaining  parts  of  North 
America  belonged. 

Group  II 

1.  The  following  men  played  an  important 
part  in  winning  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence: George  Washington,  Samuel 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Prepare  a  brief  report 
for  your  class  on  any  one  of  these  men. 

2.  List  in  parallel  columns  on  the  blackboard 
the  arguments  for  the  British  and  the 
American  side  in  the  dispute. 

3.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  using  this  outline:  (a)  who 
they  were;  (b)  where  they  settled  in 
Canada;  (c)  why  they  are  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  group  of  English 
immigrants  to  enter  Canada. 

4.  Draw  the  cartoon  which  a  U.E.  Loyalist 
might  have  made  about  his  American 
neighbors,  or  which  his  American  neigh- 
bors might  have  made  about  him. 

Discuss 

In  1775  the  British  government  suspended 
the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts; 
in  1953  it  suspended  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana.  What  caused  the  British 
authorities  to  take  such  an  unusual  step  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana?  List  on  the  blackboard  the  reasons 
for  this  action.  Newspapers  and  news  magazines 
will  be  your  only  sources  of  information  on  this 
topic. 
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Part  II:  In  Latin-America 

The  hundreds  of  Indians  and  mestizos  gath- 
ered in  the  plaza  (central  square)  of  the  little 
Mexican  town  of  Dolores  on  a  bright  September 
morning  of  1810  stood  silent,  motionless,  expect- 
ant, staring  at  the  door  of  the  parish  church. 
Inside  the  church  their  beloved  priest  knelt  in 
agonized  prayer  before  the  altar.  On  his  aged 
and  bowed  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility 
for  making  a  momentous  decision.  Finally  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  his  face  radiant  and  confi- 
dent. Stepping  to  the  doorway  of  the  church  he 
raised  his  arms  over  his  people  in  the  familiar 
gesture  of  blessing.  From  his  lips  came  the  words 
which  were  to  inspire  his  countrymen  during 
the  long  years  of  their  struggle  for  freedom: 
"Viva  la  Independencia"  (Long  live  independ- 
ence) . 

The  priest,  Father  Hidalgo,  was  giving  the 
common  people  of  Mexico,  of  all  Latin  America, 
a  slogan  which  was  to  inspire  them  in  a  long 
and  bloody  war  with  the  power  of  Spain  and 
which  was  to  wrest  from  that  nation  lands  which 
it  had  controlled  for  300  years. 

Though  Father  Hidalgo  was  no  soldier,  his 
poorly  armed  and  untrained  mestizos  and  In- 
dians won  several  battles  against  the  soldiers  of 
the  vice-roy.  But  gradually  the  soldiers,  aided 
by  the  wealthy  plantation  owners  (creoles),  who 
feared  a  government  controlled  by  the  common 
people  just  as  much  as  the  vice-roy  did,  overcame 
the  patriot  army.  Father  Hidalgo  was  captured 
and  executed.  A  few  months  later  the  same  fate 
overtook  his  lieutenant,  Father  Morelos. 

The  Spaniards  were  to  learn,  however,  that 
guns  and  soldiers  are  powerless  against  the  spirit 
of  a  people  who  are  determined  to  be  free.  The 
sacrifice  of  Father  Hidalgo  and  Father  Morelos 
had  not  been  in  vain.  The  Mexican-born  Spani- 
ards (creoles)  realized  that  sooner  or  later  the 
control  of  the  Mother  Country  over  Mexico  would 
be  broken.  If  the  victory  were  won  by  the  In- 
dians and  mestizos  there  would  be  a  government 
in  power  which  would  seize  the  great  plantations 
and  break  them  up  into  smaller  farms  for  the 
many  landless  peasants.  Faced  with  this  pros- 
pect the  Creoles  threw  their  weight  behind  the 
revolution.  Against  the  combined  power  of  the 
creoles,  Indians  and  mestizos,  the  Spanish  armies 
were  helpless.  Before  more  soldiers  could  be 
sent  from  Spain  the  city  of  Mexico  had  been 
captured  (1821)  and  a  new  government  estab- 
lished. 

The  new  government  was  headed  by  the  vic- 
torious general,  Iturbide,  who  made  himself 
emperor.  The  common  people  then  realized  that 
they  had  merely  replaced  one  autocratic  govern- 
ment by  another  just  as  harsh  and  overbearing. 
Within  a  year  Emperor  Iturbide  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  country  and  a  president  was 
elected.  The  president  was  selected  by  the  creoles 
and  other  large  landowners;  the  common  people 
were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Many  years  were  to 
pass  before  Mexico  had  a  government  which  was 
selected  in  the  Canadian  and  American  way,  by 


the  votes  of  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  land- 
owners and  common  laborers. 

What  caused  this  sudden  upsurge  of  popular 
feeling  against  Spain?  The  causes  were  many 
and  varied,  but  the  more  important  were  as 
follows : 

1.  All  colonial  trade  was  controlled  by  Spain. 
All  exports  had  to  be  sent  to  Spain  in  Spanish 
ships.  Trade  with  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  would  pay  better  prices  for  colonial  pro- 
ducts and  provide  better  goods  at  cheaper  prices, 
was  forbidden.  The  colonists  felt  they  were  being 
keep  poor  in  order  that  Spanish  merchants  could 
get  rich  at  their  expense. 

2.  Spain  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  government 
of  the  colonies.  All  government  officials  were 
sent  from  Spain.  There  was  no  chance  for  an 
educated,  colonial-born  Spaniard  (creole)  to  get 
any  experience  in  the  work  of  government  as  a 
member  of  the  civil  service.  The  lack  of  trained 
civil  servants,  skilled  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, was  to  be  a  serious  weakness  when  the 
revolutionary  governments  were  set  up.  Serious 
blunders  were  made  by  the  new,  inexperienced 
rulers  and  it  was  relatively  easy  for  a  dictator  to 
take  over  control  when  he  assured  the  people 
that  under  him  the  government  would  be  honest, 
efficient  and  fair  to  all  classes  of  people.  The 
people  soon  learned  that  dictators  think  first  of 
themselves  and  their  friends.  The  needs  of  the 
common  people  get  very  little  attention.  The 
people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  did  not 
have  this  problem  for  they  had  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  arts  of  government  through 
the  colonial  parliaments  which  were  to  be  found 
in  every  British  colony. 

3.  The  revolution  in  the  British  colonies  to 
the  north,  and  the  much  greater  one  in  France, 
had  inspired  the  colonial  people  in  Spanish 
America  to  do  as  the  Americans  and  French  had 
done.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  like  the  radio- 
active element  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  explosion,  it 
spreads  far  beyond  the  area  of  initial  explosion. 

4.  The  Indians  and  mestizos  were  in  desper- 
ate economic  position.  At  the  bottom  of  the  social 
heap,  they  were  exploited  by  the  creoles  and 
Spanish-born  (peninsulares)  landowners.  They 
were  not  much  better  off  than  the  Negro  slaves. 
They  wanted  land  of  their  own,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education  and  training  as  skilled 
craftsmen.  Any  politician  who  promised  them  a 
better  deal  won  their  support. 

5.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe 
Spain  had  been  conquered  by  France.  The  colon- 
ists had  refused  to  obey  the  orders  sent  from 
Spain  by  the  French-controlled  government.  The 
colonies  carried  on  very  comfortably  without  help 
or  advice  from  the  Mother  Country  until  the 
Spanish  monarchy  had  been  restored  after  the  m 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (1815).  This  ^ 
brief  period  of  freedom  from  overseas  control 
strengthened  the  colonial  desire  for  independ- 
ence. 
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6.  The  colonists  developed  their  own  leaders. 
Men  like  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Miranda,  Bolivar,  San 
Martin  and  O'Higgins  provided  the  inspiration, 
brains  and  driving  force  which  led  the  colonial 
armies  to  final  and  complete  victory.  These  men 
were  the  George  Washingtons  of  Latin  America's 
struggle  for  freedom. 

The  "Cry  of  Dolores"  was  heard  far  beyond 
the  plaza  of  that  small  Mexican  town.  In  Vene- 
zuela it  was  repeated  by  Francisco  Miranda  in 
1811.  He  led  a  revolution  which  was  for  a  time 
successful.  Like  Hidalgo,  however,  he  lost  the 
support  of  the  landowners.  He  was  captured 
and  died  in  prison.  One  of  Miranda's  followers 
was  a  young  Creole  named  Simon  Bolivar,  who, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Colombia,  Panama  and  Vene- 
zuela (1821).  He  then  led  his  army  southwards 
into  Ecuador  to  drive  the  enemy  from  its  moun- 
tain fortress  on  the  Peruvian  plateau. 

Meanwhile  equally  important  events  were  tak- 
ing place  in  Argentina.  When  a  revolution  broke 
out  there  the  Spanish  army  retreated  north- 
wards into  the  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
There  the  Spaniards  entrenched  themselves,  con- 
fident that  in  a  short  while  they  would  sally 
forth,  north,  east  and  south,  to  destroy  the  revolu- 
tionary armies.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
you  that  their  position  was  a  very  strong  one. 
The  revolutionary  governments  would  not  be 
safe  until  the  Spanish  army  in  Peru  had  been 
defeated. 

The  Argentine  general,  Jose  de  San  Martin, 
knew  that  his  army  would  be  destroyed  if  he 
attempted  to  attack  Peru  directly  through  the 
jungles  and  swamps  of  northern  Argentina  and 
the  steep,  narrow  passes  through  the  Andes.  He 
worked  out  a  daring  long-range  plan.  First  he 
would  seize  Chile,  and  from  there  attack  Peru 
from  the  sea.  (In  football  terms  this  is  an  "end 
run"  as  distinct  from  a  smash  through  the 
center) . 

San  Martin  made  his  preparations  secretly 
and  carefully.  At  Mendoza,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes,  he  recruited  and  trained  a  small  army 
for  mountain  warfare.  He  was  joined  there  by 
a  force  of  Chileans  under  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
who  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  set  up 
a  revolutionary  government  in  Santiago.  When 
his  preparations  had  been  completed,  San  Martin 
led  his  army  across  the  Andes  through  the  high 
and  dangerous  Uspallata  Pass.  This  was  a  tre- 
mendous military  achievement. 

On  the  Chilean  side  of  the  mountains  San 
Martin  caught  the  Spaniards  with  their  forces 
scattered  in  garrisons  throughout  the  country. 
Before  these  dispersed  Spanish  troops  could  be 
gathered  into  one  army  they  were  defeated  in 
separate  battles  by  the  well  trained  soldiers  of 
San  Martin.  The  city  of  Santiago  was  captured 
and  Bernardo  O'Higgins  was  elected  as  the  first 
president  of  the  republic  of  Chile  (1817). 

With  the  first  part  of  the  "end  run"  com- 
pleted successfully,  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins 
set  about  getting  ships  to  transport  their  army, 


now  reinforced  by  many  Chilean  volunteers,  to 
Peru.  As  the  Spaniards  had  warships  in  the 
seaports  of  Peru,  San  Martin  knew  he  needed 
an  experienced  naval  officer  to  manage  his  fleet. 
He  borrowed  Admiral  Cochrane,  a  Scot,  from 
the  British  Navy.  It  did  not  take  Cochrane  very 
long  to  get  control  of  the  Pacific  coastline.  He 
then  landed  San  Martin  and  his  army  at  Callao. 
A  few  weeks  later  Lima,  the  capital,  was  cap- 
tured (1820). 

But  Lima  was  on  the  coast,  a  long  distance 
from  the  main  Spanish  army  which  had  en- 
trenched itself  on  the  interior  plateau.  San  Mar- 
tin was  very  doubtful  that  his  army  was  strong 
enough  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  their  well 
prepared  positions.  He  knew  that  a  defeat  at 
this  critical  moment  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  independence  in  all  South  America. 

As  he  hesitated,  San  Martin  heard  that  Boli- 
var and  his  army  from  the  north  had  captured 
Quito.  He  at  once  invited  the  other  patriot  gen- 
eral to  meet  with  him  to  plan  a  joint  attack  on 
the  enemy.  This  meeting  took  place  at  Guaya- 
quil in  Ecuador,  in  1822. 

The  two  generals  held  their  conference  in 
private  and  no  one  knows  what  they  discussed, 
but  at  its  conclusion  San  Martin  resigned  as 
commander  of  his  army  and  turned  it  over  to 
Bolivar.  Apparently  Bolivar  would  not  agree  to 
a  joint  command  of  the  armies,  and  rather  than 
risk  the  defeat  of  the  whole  independence  move- 
ment, San  Martin  sacrificed  his  career.  He  im- 
mediately left  Peru  and  went  to  Europe  where  he 
died  a  few  years  later.  He  is  today  recognized 
as  one  of  South  America's  greatest  heroes. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bolivar  and  his  bril- 
liant young  general,  Sucre,  the  combined  armies 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Ayacucho 
(1824).  This  victory  assured  the  independence 
of  all  South  America  from  further  control  by 
Spain.  It  also  assured  the  place  of  Bolivar  in 
history.  The  following  South  American  repubr- 
lies  hail  him  as  Liberator — Venezuela,  Colombia. 
Panama,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Great  as  his  influence 
was,  Bolivar  was  unable  to  induce  the  separate 
republics  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  form  a  federal  union  in  which  there 
would  be  one  central  South  American  govern- 
ment, a  United  States  of  South  America.  The 
republics  were  afraid  of  a  strong  government 
such  as  Spain  had  had  for  300  years.  Then,  too, 
they  felt  that  they  were  so  widely  separated  by 
great  distances  and  impassable  mountains  and 
jungles  that  they  would  be  better  governed  if 
each  region  managed  its  own  affairs  without  any 
interference  or  direction  from  a  federal  author- 
ity. This  decision  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  Bolivar. 

The  British  and  American  people  and  their 
governments  had  watched  the  struggle  of  the 
Spanish  colonists  with  great  sympathy.  Both 
countries  allowed  the  revolutionists  to  purchase 
arms  and  recruit  soldiers  and  officers  in  their 
countries.  As  has  been  mentioned,  Admiral 
Cochrane    commanded    San    Martin's    fleet   and 
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there  were  several  volunteer  battalions  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  Bolivar's  army.  These  foreign 
soldiers  were  an  important  addition  to  the  patriot 
forces  for  they  were  veterans  of  the  fighting 
in  Europe  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  In 
1823  when  the  victory  of  the  colonists  hung  in 
the  balance  President  Monroe  of  the  United 
States  issued  an  important  declaration  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  this  statement  the 
United  States  warned  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
it  would  look  upon  any  interference  with  the 
young  republics  as  an  act  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  This  famous  statement  had  been 
discussed  with  and  approved  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment before  it  was  issued.  With  the  prospect 
of  a  war  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  European  nations  which 
might  have  been  planning  to  seize  territory  at 
the  expense  of  the  infant  republics  turned  their 
attention  elsewhere.  The  new  nations  were  left 
to  work  out  their  problems  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

The  struggle  for  independence  in  Spanish 
America  had  been  long  and  bloody.  The  fighting 
had  been  much  more  severe  and  the  losses  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  much  greater  than 
in  the  war  between  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
What  was  happening  in  Brazil  during  those  ex- 
citing years?  The  Brazilian  people  also  were 
winning  control  of  their  own  government,  but 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means.  Brazil's 
march  to  independence  was  as  peaceful  as  that 
of  Canada  a  few  years  later. 

The  story  of  Brazil's  growth  to  independence 
all  goes  back  to  Napoleon's  conquest  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  Spain  and  Portugal  are  lo- 
cated. Portugal  was  overrun  along  with  Spain. 
When  the  king  of  Portugal  realized  that  Lisbon, 
a  seaport,  would  be  captured,  he  ordered  his 
family  and  officials  to  seek  refuge  on  the  war- 
ships in  the  harbor  with  all  the  valuable  property 
they  could  get  together  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able to  them.  Then  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  navy  the  ships  set  sail  for  Brazil. 

When  King  John  and  the  royal  party  landed 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  lacked  many  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  Lisbon.  The  streets  were  dirty  and 
unpaved;  there  were  no  good  schools  or  uni- 
versities, no  theaters  or  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, and  the  people  were  not  so  refined  and 
well  educated  as  those  of  Lisbon. 

To  improve  conditions  and  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony,  King  John  issued  orders 
that  the  colonial  farmers  and  merchants  were 
to  be  free  to  trade  with  the  country  which  would 
pay  the  best  prices  for  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cacao, 
and  forest  products.  Merchants  from  Britain  and 
the  United  States  came  in  large  numbers  to  ex- 
change manufactured  goods  for  the  products  of 
Brazil.  The  country  prospered  under  this  free- 
dom to  trade  with  foreign  countries.  To  accom- 
modate the  new  shipping  it  was  necessary  to 
improve  the  harbors,  and  new  storehouses  and 
shops  were  erected  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
increased  trade. 


King  John  had  brought  many  pictures,  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  other  artistic  objects  from  Lis- 
bon. These  were  put  on  display  in  a  museum  open 
to  the  people.  He  had  also  brought  a  library  of  M 
60,000  volumes  which  were  made  available  to  ■ 
the  public.  Several  printing  presses  were  set 
up  to  print  books  and  newspapers.  A  theater  was 
established  where  plays  were  produced  and  the 
king's  private  orchestra  performed  symphony 
concerts.  In  such  ways  King  John  was  able  to 
make  important  improvements  in  the  business 
and  cultural  life  of  Brazil. 

King  John  liked  his  overseas  kingdom  so 
much  that  he  remained  in  the  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  French  had  been  driven 
from  Portugal.  In  1821,  before  he  left  for  Lis- 
bon, the  king  had  a  serious  talk  with  his  son, 
Prince  Pedro,  about  the  future  of  Brazil.  To  the 
prince,  who  was  being  left  behind  to  carry  on  his 
father's  work,  the  king  said :  "Pedro,  if  Brazil, 
as  I  suspect  it  will,  decides  to  separate  from 
Portugal,  you  take  over  the  government  of  the 
country  instead  of  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  colonists  who  don't  know  anything  about 
governing." 

It  was  not  long  before  Prince  Pedro  had  to 
act  on  his  father's  advice.  In  1822  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  emperor  of  Brazil  as  Pedro  I. 
At  first  Pedro  was  very  popular  with  the  Brazil- 
ians. Soon,  however,  there  were  murmurs  of  dis- 
content because  he  kept  himself  surrounded  by 
advisers  who  had  come  from  Portugal,  men  who 
did  not  know  the  needs  of  the  colonial  people.  M 
This  dissatisfaction,  plus  concern  over  the  loss  ™ 
of  Uruguay,  which  had  declared  itself  to  be  a 
republic,  forced  Pedro  to  resign  and  return  to 
Portugal. 

When  he  resigned  as  head  of  the  nation,  Pedro 
asked  that  his  five-year-old  son  be  permitted  to 
become  emperor  as  Pedro  II,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility.  While 
the  young  prince  was  growing  up  the  country 
was  governed  by  a  council  of  regency  under  the 
leadership  of  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  (usu- 
ally known  as  Bonifacio  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  many  brothers) ,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his 
time. 

Bonifacio  was  more  than  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  regency;  he  was  also  the  teacher  of  the 
young  prince.  That  Pedro  II  became  such  a  wise 
ruler  is  due  largely  to  the  splendid  education  he 
received  under  the  direction  of  his  famous  elder 
statesman. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Prince  Pedro  became 
Emperor  of  Brazil  (1541).  He  was  an  earnest 
and  conscientious  ruler.  Remarkably  well  edu- 
cated, he  could  read  fourteen  languages  and 
speak  eight  fluently.  He  was  interested  in  sci- 
ence and  inventions,  and  visited  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  pick  up  ideas  which  would  be  a 
of  value  to  the  Brazilian  people.  As  a  result  of  ™ 
such  visits,  railways  and  factories  were  built, 
and  foreigners  with  new  ideas  and  industries 
were  encouraged  to  immigrate.  During  his  reign 
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many  thousands  of  Germans,  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese settled  in  the  great  open  spaces  in  the 
south. 

One  feature  of  Brazilian  life  distressed  the 
Emperor.  He  did  not  like  slavery.  When  his 
plans  to  free  the  Negroes  became  known  the 
hacienda  owners  rebelled  and  forced  him  to  ab- 
dicate (1889) .  But  before  he  gave  up  the  govern- 
ment, after  a  reign  of  almost  fifty  years,  he  had 
signed  the  decree  which  abolished  slavery  in 
Brazil. 

Pedro  had  many  friends  among  the  common 
people,  but  before  they  could  get  organized  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  he  had  been  exiled  by  the 
rebellious  planters.  Pedro  lived  only  two  years  in 
exile.  A  few  years  later  his  body  was  brought  to 
Brazil  to  be  buried  in  a  beautiful  church  in  a 
solemn  display  of  national  mourning.  He  is 
today  revered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Brazilians. 

As  was  the  case  in  Mexico,  the  Brazilians 
found  that  government  by  the  fazenda  owners 
was  far  from  being  democratic.  As  a  result  of 
this  situation  there  were  many  revolutions.  Be- 
tween 1889  and  1930,  there  was  a  succession  of 
presidents,  many  of  whom  seized  power  by  force 
of  arms,  and  were  virtually  dictators.  Despite 
the  rather  frequent  political  disorders,  the  coun- 
try made  good  progress  in  modernizing  its  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  systems.  Since  1930 
the  government  has  been  dominated  by  President 
Vargas  who  has  won  popularity  through  his  en- 
couragement of  elementary  and  technical  educa- 
tion, building  of  hospitals  and  health  centers, 
improvement  of  housing  for  workers,  extension 
of  irrigation  to  provide  farm  land  for  small 
farmers,  and  development  of  the  rich  mineral 
resources  of  the  interior  plateau. 

Test  your  understanding  <~>f  the  preceding 
paragraphs  by  completing  the  following  state- 
ments. 

1.  The  first  martyr  to  Mexican  freedom  was 
Father  1. 

2.  Colonial-born   Spaniards  were  known   as 
2 

3.  A  citizen  of  mixed  blood  was  called  a  3. 


5. 


6. 


The  Spanish  government  lost  control  of 
Mexico  in  the  year  4. 

The  first  patriot  leader  in  Venezuela  was 
named  5. 

The  victor  over  the  Spaniards  in  northern 
South  America  was  named  6 

The  most  famous  patriot  leader  in  Argen- 
tina was  named  7 and 

his  Chilean  comrade  in  arms  was  named 
8 

The  Argentine  army  was  trained  at  the 

city  of  9 and  crossed 

the  Andes  by  10 Pass. 

11.    The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
at  11 in  Bolivia  in  1824. 


9. 


12.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  conquered 
by  French  armies  under  the  command  of 
12 

13.  The  King  of  Portugal  went  to  the  colony 
of   13 

14.  The  last  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  named 

14 and  he  ruled  for 

almost  15. years. 

16.  The  young  Emperor's  chief  advisor  was 
named  16 

17.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Emperor  was 
to  abolish  17. in  Brazil. 

18.  The  cultural  life  of  Brazil  was  enriched 

by  18 ,  19 

,  20 and 

21. 

Things  To  Do 

Group  I 

1.  On  a  map  of  South  America  show  the 
countries  which  owe  their  independence  to 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Bolivar  and  San  Mar- 
tin. On  the  same  map  show  the  routes 
which  were  followed  by  the  armies  of  the 
patriot  leaders. 

2.  To  the  timeline  add  significant  items  of 
information. 

3.  Select  ONE  of  the  following  men  and 
write  a  brief  account  of  his  career :  Father 
Hidalgo,  Miranda,  San  Martin,  Bolivar, 
Sucre,  O'Higgins,  and  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture.  You  will  need  to  consult  your  refer- 
ence books  for  information. 

Group  II 

1.  In  a  class  discussion  compare  the  causes 
of  the  revolutions  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  colonies.  List  these  causes  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  Prepare  a  brief  report  on  some  of  the 
causes  and  results  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Explain  how  this  revolution  influ- 
enced events  in  Latin  America. 

3.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Why  was 
Britain  the  only  European  country  to  sup- 
port it? 

Discuss 

In  what  respects  is  there  a  parallel  between 
the  Brazilian  and  Canadian  progress  toward 
national  sovereignty?  Why  did  Canada  escape 
the  many  revolutions  which  have  hampered  the 
political  and  social  development  of  Brazil? 
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SUB  PROBLEM  VIII 

MODERN   CONDITIONS  AND   PROBLEMS 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  encoun- 
tered a  variety  of  problems  since  they  won  their 
independence.  These  problems  fall  into  four 
groups,  political,  social,  economic  and  inter- 
American  relations. 

1.    Political   Problems 

The  political  story  following  the  wars  of  lib- 
eration is  a  tale  of  frequent  revolutions.  It  is  a 
period  best  described  by  the  Spanish  word  caudil- 
lismo.  which  means  government  by  a  leader 
(caudillo)  who  has  assumed  control  and  estab- 
lished a  dictatorship  by  means  which  are  not 
strictly  legal.  This  is  a  system  operating  in 
some  of  the  Central  and  South  American  repub- 
lics today.  During  this  period  each  republic  had 
many  presidents,  some  good  and  some  bad,  some 
in  power  for  a  short  time  only,  and  others  for 
many  years.  Strangely  enough,  throughout  all 
this  political  turmoil  the  common  people  went  on 
farming,  mining,  lumbering,  manufacturing, 
buying,  selling,  importing  and  exporting.  The 
ordinary  business  of  living  was  not  interfered 
with  as  might  be  expected;  but  the  development 
of  education  and  the  social  services  went  ahead 
very  slowly.  Today  in  Latin  America  there  are 
more  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  educa- 
tion and  illiteracy,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Americas. 

This  political  backwardness  of  the  Latin 
American  people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
burdened  with  political  freedom  before  they  had 
training  and  experience  in  measuring  up  to  such 
responsibilities.  In  the  English  colonies  in  the 
north  there  had  been  colonial  legislatures  (par- 
liaments) where  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  had  learned  the  art  of  government.  When 
the  colonists  found  themselves  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  they  knew  what  their  responsibili- 
ties were  and  how  to  make  such  a  government 
work  through  properly  elected  bodies.  In  Latin 
America  the  people  had  never  had  such  a  train- 
ing during  the  colonial  period.  They  were  totally 
unprepared  to  measure  up  to  the  demands  im- 
posed upon  them  as  citizens  of  a  free  democracy 
and  turned  the  task  of  governing  over  to  men 
(the  caudillos)  who  claimed  to  know  all  about  the 
business.  This  had  been  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment for  the  caudillos  and  their  friends,  but  only 
now  are  the  people  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  for  them  it  has  been  a  deplor- 
ably bad  arrangement.  The  illiteracy,  poverty 
and  general  backwardness  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  can  be  blamed  on  this  failure  of  the 
people  to  exercise  properly  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens.  Democracy,  like  a  shovel,  is  a  very 
useful  implement  if  there  is  human  energy  be- 
hind it  to  make  it  perform  the  service  for  which 
it  was  constructed. 

The  story  of  Mexico's  political  development 
since  its  war  of  independence  is  typical  of  what 
the  other  Latin  American  republics  went  through 


during  the  same  period.  At  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution Father  Hidalgo  and  Father  Morelos  had 
been  inspired  by  the  noblest  of  motives.  They 
wanted  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people",  to  quote  the  words 
uttered  almost  fifty  years  later  by  a  famous 
American  president.  The  revolutionary  leaders 
who  followed  the  martyred  priest  were  often 
more  concerned  with  lining  the  pockets  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends  with  money  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  people  than  with  honest, 
impartial  and  efficient  government.  Between 
1820  and  1850  Mexico  had  suffered  under  a  ser- 
ies of  dictatorial  presidents,  had  lost  half  its 
territory  through  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  had  seen  its  common  people  reduced  to  the 
most  pitiful  extremes  of  poverty  and  despair. 
The  very  existence  of  Mexico  as  a  nation  hung 
in  the  balance  during  a  few  critical  and  calami- 
tous years  when  disaster  after  disaster  threaten- 
ed to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  Mexican  people  in 
themselves. 

In  their  extremity  the  Mexican  people  pro- 
duced from  themselves  one  of  the  great  men  of 
all  time.  This  was  Benito  Juarez,  an  Indian 
whose  parents  were  illiterate  peons  (peasants). 
Assisted  by  a  kindly  priest,  Benito  learned  to 
read,  and  in  time  became  a  lawyer.  This  in  it- 
self was  an  extraordinary  achievement.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Mexican  parliament  where  he  be- 
came an  active  opponent  of  the  fantastically  cor- 
rupt President  Santa  Anna.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  reward  for  his  endeavors  and  then 
exiled  to  the  United  States.  He  returned  to  Mexi- 
co to  lead  his  people  in  a  long  struggle  against 
the  dictator.  After  severe  and  often  savage  fight- 
ing he  was  established  as  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  first  and  only  Indian  to  hold  that  high 
office.  A  successful  soldier,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  an  equally  wise  ruler.  He  introduced  re- 
forms which  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  poorer 
people.  Schools  were  opened  where  children,  even 
those  of  Indian  and  mestizo  parentage,  could 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  some  of  the  great 
estates  (haciendas)  were  purchased  from  their 
owners  and  divided  into  small  farms  for  land- 
less people.  He  set  Mexico  on  the  road  to  being 
a  well-governed,  prosperous  and  modern  nation. 
Unfortunately,  his  successors  were  more  anxious 
to  make  themselves  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  than  they  were  to  carry  out  the  plans 
made  by  the  great  Indian  leader. 

Juarez  was  followed  in  the  presidency  by 
Porfirio  Diaz  who  enriched  his  friends  with  the 
public  lands  which  were  the  common  property 
of  every  Mexican  village,  and  turned  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation  over  to  foreigners  (chiefly 
Englishmen  and  Americans)  who  would  build 
railroads  and  factories  and  develop  the  rich  oil 
fields  of  the  Gulf  coast.  While  Diaz  was  presi- 
dent, all  the  rich  natural  resources  of  Mexico 
were  controlled  by  foreigners. 

In  1910  the  people  of  Mexico  could  stand  Diaz      ■ 
no  longer.  He  was  exiled  to  Europe  where  he  had      ^ 
cached  away  an  immense  fortune  just  in  case 
this  happened  to  him.   During  the  next  ten  years 
Mexico  was  a  battlefield  as  rival  leaders  strove 
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for  power.  In  1917  a  new  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed and  is  the  one  under  which  the  nation  is  being 
governed  today.  Some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  constitution  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  president  is  elected  by  the  votes  of 
the  people  for  a  period  of  six  years.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  serve  for  a  second  term. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  safeguard  against  a 
dictator  seizing  power. 

2.  The  members  of  congress  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

3.  The  oil  and  mineral  lands  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  government  from  those  people  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted  by  Diaz. 

4.  Large  estates  are  to  be  purchased  by  the 
government  and  divided  among  the  land- 
less peons. 

5.  Town  laborers  are  allowed  to  form  trade 
unions  as  a  means  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  unreasonable  employers. 

In  1920  the  first  of  a  series  of  capable  and 
honest  presidents  came  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  Alvaro  Obregon.  The  country 
was  in  such  a  deplorable  state  after  the  ten  years 
of  civil  war  that  Obregon  was  not  able  to  ac- 
complish much  in  the  nature  of  reforms  before 
his  term  of  office  had  expired.  It  was  not  until 
Lazaro  Cardenas  became  president,  in  1934,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  began 
to  be  put  into  operation.  Cardenas  was  of  mes- 
tizo origin  and  set  out  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  been  born.  He  bought 
several  huge  estates  and  distributed  them  among 
the  peasants,  and  seized  the  oil  wells  which  were 
so  profitable  to  the  American  and  British  Oil 
companies.  These  companies  were  paid  for  their 
refineries  and  drilling  equipment  but  were  not 
paid  for  the  oil  which  was  still  in  the  ground. 
This  oil,  Cardenas  claimed,  was  the  property  of 
the  Mexican  people.  The  successors  of  Cardenas 
have  been  following  his  policy.  Each  year  more 
land  is  distributed  and  more  is  being  made  avail- 
able through  extensive  irrigation.  Schools,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  technical  and  agricultural, 
are  being  built  in  large  numbers  in  urban  and 
rural  communities;  hospitals  are  being  erected 
as  fast  as  doctors  and  nurses  can  be  trained ;  and 
new  industries  are  being  established  in  the  smal- 
ler towns  to  provide  the  excess  farm  laborers 
with  factory  work.  Mexico  now  has  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  government  which  is  restoring 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  democratic 
system.  Father  Hidalgo  and  Father  Morelos  did 
not  make  their  sacrifice  in  vain. 

The  political  story  of  any  Latin  American 
republic  parallels  that  of  Mexico.  Such  countries 
as  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Vene- 
zuela have  kept  pace  with  Mexico  in  their  de- 
devolpment.  In  some  of  the  others  political  free- 
dom can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  In  time,  how- 
ever, all  the  Latin  American  peoples  will  learn 
how  to  make  democracy  function  as  efficiently 
for  them  as  it  has  for  Canadians  and  Americans. 


2.    Social   Problems 

The  most  serious  social  problem  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  is  the  great  number  of  people 
of  Negro  and  mixed  blood  (mestizos)  who  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  country  in  varying 
numbers  as  the  following  table  shows: 
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Chile 

25 

70 
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75 

Bolivia 

10 

40 

50 

20 

Peru 

10 

35 

55 

40 

Ecuador 

10 

20 

70 

35 

Colombia 

10 

50 

10 

30 

45 

Venezuela 

20 
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8 
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The  countries  which  have  a  high  percentage 
of  white  people  have  developed  their  natural  re- 
sources efficiently  to  produce  a  good  living  for 
most  of  the  people.  Chile  has  a  high  proportion 
of  mestizos,  but  the  intermixture  of  Spanish 
and  Arucanian  Indian  blood  has  produced  an 
unusually  vigorous,  hardy  and  progressive  type 
of  people  who  have  developed  their  nation  into 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  in 
Latin  America.  In  the  Andean  countries,  where 
the  proportion  of  Indians  is  high,  living  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  remain  very  backward,  ex- 
cept in  the  cities  and  coastal  regions  where  there 
are  more  white  people. 

The  Andean  countries  are  rich  in  natural 
resources,  but  they  are  deficient  in  educational 
facilities  where  people  can  learn  how  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  their  resources.  They  also 
lack  proper  health  services  to  combat  the  many 
diseases  which  prey  on  the  vitality  of  the  people 
and  reduce  their  working  efficiency.  Until  edu- 
cation and  health  services  are  more  wide-spread 
in  the  backward  regions  of  Latin  America  the 
standards  of  living  will  remain  low. 

Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  educational  and  health 
services  it  has  provided  in  its  cities,  towns  and 
rural  areas.  In  the  cities  there  are  excellent 
elementary,  secondary  and  technical  schools.  In 
the  rural  areas  each  estancia  (plantation)  is 
required  to  maintain  a  school  where  the  children 
of  the  workers  learn  to  read  and  write.  There 
are  six  universities  in  the  country,  and  many 
students  go  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe 
for  further  study. 

Venezuela  is  a  country  like  Alberta  which  has 
become  rich  through  its  oil.  The  government  has 
money  to  spend  on  highways  and  railways,  and 
on  education  and  health  services.  The  number  of 
schools  is  increasing  rapidly.  Normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers  are  being  built.  Teach- 
ers who  plan  to  teach  in  rural  schools  are  learn- 
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ing  about  agriculture,  sewing  and  health,  so  that 
they  can  teach  their  rural  pupils  what  will  be 
most  helpful  to  them.  Venezuelan  children  are 
taught  how  to  use  a  toothbrush  while  they  are 
learning  to  read  the  first  pages  of  their  primers. 
New  hospitals  are  being  built,  and  doctors  and 
nurses  visit  the  rural  areas  in  motor  trucks  to 
check  up  on  the  health  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  parents  simple  lessons  on  how  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  homes  more  clean  and  sanitary. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  even  in  such  a 
rich  country  as  Venezuela,  but  the  government 
and  people  have  a  program  of  improvement 
which  will  be  speeded  up  as  more  trained  helpers, 
teachers,  doctors  and  nurses  become  available. 

In  many  of  the  countries  the  people  are  being 
encouraged  to  develop  their  native  handicrafts. 
The  Indians  are  skilled  workers  in  silver,  in  pot- 
tery and  in  weaving.  There  is  a  ready  sale  for 
these  articles  to  tourists  in  the  large  cities.  The 
money  the  peasants  make  increases  the  meagre 
income  they  obtain  from  their  farms. 

The  problem  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  poorer  people  of  Latin  America  to 
somewhere  near  the  level  of  that  enjoyed  by 
those  better  off  is  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging, and  yet  most  important  task,  with 
which  the  governments  are  struggling  today. 

3.    Economic  Problems 

The  colonial  economy  of  Latin  America  was 
built  on  the  feudal  system  then  disappearing  in 
Europe  before  the  rising  power  of  the  middle 
class  citizens  (merchants  and  manufacturers). 
In  each  of  the  colonies  a  few  people  were  granted 
huge  estates  (estancias)  on  which  the  common 
people  were  to  find  employment  as  farmers,  labor- 
ers and  craftsmen.  It  was  not  unusual  for  these 
estates  to  contain  half  a  million  acres  of  land  and 
have  on  them  entire  towns  and  villages.  The 
whole  of  Brazil  was  divided  for  a  time  among 
fifteen  Portuguese  nobles.  You  will  recall  that 
the  French  had  essentially  the  same  system  in 
the  seigniories  which  were  established  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Even  today  the  most  severe 
deterrant  to  immigrants  headed  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca is  the  fact  that  the  suitable  farming  regions 
are  monopolized  by  these  huge  estates.  The  im- 
migrant must  work  as  a  laborer,  with  very  little 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  get  a  farm  of  his  own. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  land  from  the 
owner  of  an  estancia.  He  looks  on  his  acreage 
as  a  family  heritage  which  he  must  pass  on  to 
his  children.  He  will  buy  land;  but  he  won't  sell 
any.  Such  a  system  discourages  the  poorer  people 
who  might  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  save  if 
there  were  any  hope  of  owning  their  own  farms. 
They  are  peons  (peasants),  poor,  ignorant  and 
neglected ;  and  the  landowning  class  expects  them 
to  stay  that  way.  Without  their  cheap  and  un- 
complaining labor  the  huge  estancias  can  not  be 
operated  at  a  profit  which  will  permit  the  estan- 
ciero  and  his  large  family  to  spend  the  winters 
in  Paris. 

In  the  English  colonies  there  were  some  large 
plantations,  especially  in  the  south,  but  in  the 


north  and  west  any  man  with  ambition,  energy 
and  good  strong  muscles  could  acquire  his  own 
farm.  When  he  first  came  to  the  country  he 
might  have  to  begin  as  a  laborer,  but  he  need  not 
remain  one.  The  progressiveness  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  comparison  with  countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  due  to  this  policy  of 
encouraging  each  man  to  do  the  best  for  himself 
rather  than  to  any  differences  in  racial  character- 
istics of  the  people  of  the  two  regions.  The 
Mexican  government  has  purchased  a  number  of 
the  larger  ranches  for  distribution  as  smaller 
farms  among  its  landless  people,  but  it  is  the 
only  country  which  as  yet  has  made  any  move  in 
that  direction. 

A  more  profitable  way  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  people  may  be  through  the  development  of 
their  mineral  resources  and  the  creation  of  a 
manufacturing  industry.  With  the  exception  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  these  coun- 
tries are  rich  in  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
building  of  a  self-sustaining,  industrialized 
economy. 

If  a  nation  is  to  establish  a  manufacturing 
industry,  it  must  have  ample  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  power  and  skilled  workers  to  operate 
machines,  and  an  efficient  transportation  system 
to  move  goods  from  producers  to  consumer 
quickly  and  cheaply.  In  some  of  these  essentials 
Latin  America  is  rich;  in  others  it  is  seriously 
deficient. 

From  its  rich  agricultural  soil  Latin  America 
is  a  producer  of  such  essential  products  as  meat, 
corn,  beans,  cacao,  bananas  and  citrus  fruits, 
cotton,  wool,  and  linseed.  From  its  forests  come 
rubber,  palm  oils,  vegetable  ivory,  and  mahogany 
and  dye  woods.  From  its  mountains  come  mer- 
cury, iodine,  sodium  nitrate,  bauxite,  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  iron  ore  and  petroleum.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  lands  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
have  the  natural  resources  needed  to  establish 
a  manufacturing  industry  of  their  own. 

But  power  to  operate  machines  is  as  necessary 
as  raw  materials  in  the  industry.  There  is  very 
little  coal  of  good  quality,  which  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  profitable  operation  of  the  great 
steel  plant  at  Volta  Redonda  in  central  Brazil.  On 
the  many  rivers  there  are  excellent  sites  for  the 
development  of  hydro-electric  power.  Unfortun- 
ately the  best  of  these  sites  are  located  far  from 
the  large  centers  of  population  where  the  power 
will  be  used  by  industry  for  the  processing  of 
the  raw  materials  of  the  continent.  Oil  is  abund- 
ant in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  probably 
Brazil,  but  is  rather  expensive  to  use  as  an  in- 
dustrial fuel.  In  Venezuela  industry  is  beginning 
to  use  its  natural  gas,  until  now  being  burned 
in  great  flares  at  the  oil  wells.  Power  in  some 
form  is  available  for  industrial  purposes  in  every 
section  of  Latin  America;  much  of  this  power 
has  yet  to  be  developed. 

Before  machines  can  convert  raw  materials 
into  finished  products  there  must  be  skilled  work- 
men to  plan  and  control  the  manufacturing  pro- 
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cess.  The  greatest  advantage  that  Latin  America 
has  as  a  manufacturing  country  is  its  vast  supply 
of  low-cost  labor.  As  yet  much  of  this  labor  is 
not  skilled  in  the  operation  of  machines,  but 
there  are  no  more  skilled  workmen  in  the  world 
in  the  handicrafts  than  the  native  workers  of 
South  America.  With  proper  training  they  can 
become  equally  skilled  in  the  operation  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  machines  used  in  modern 
industry.  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina are  constructing  technical  schools  and  other 
training  centers  where  workers  can  be  trained 
for  factory  work.  American  oil  companies  in 
Venezuela  have  found  that  Venezuelans  can  be 
trained  to  operate  the  drilling  and  production 
equipment  smoothly  and  efficiently.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  learning,  as  we  have  learned,  that  it  is 
much  more  profitable  to  process  raw  materials  at 
home  and  sell  the  manufactured  articles  than 
it  is  to  send  the  raw  materials  to  other  countries 
to  be  processed.  A  nation  does  not  get  rich  by 
selling  raw  materials.  Venezuela,  Mexico  and 
Brazil  are  now  requiring  foreign  owners  of 
mineral  deposits  to  establish  manufacturing 
plants  to  process  part  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  produced. 

Much  Latin  American  industry  is  carried  on 
in  small  shops  or  factories  in  the  thousands  of 
villages  scattered  throughout  the  vast  region. 
But  in  cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  VoL 
ta  Redonda,  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  there 
are  great  sprawling  manufacturing  industries 
similar  to  those  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
As  the  products  of  these  industrial  establish- 
ments reach  the  small  communities  they  can  be 
sold  more  cheaply  than  the  hand  worker  can  pro- 
duce them.  Many  small  craftsmen  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  old  homes  and  move  to  the 
factory  centers  to  work  for  wages.  This  move- 
ment of  rural  workers  to  the  cities  is  going  on 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  Sao  Paulo  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  city  in  the  world.  Fifty  years 
ago  its  population  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Edmonton  today;  now  it  has  a  population  of  2V2 
million,  about  twice  the  present  population  of 
Montreal.  This  rapid  move  of  rural  workers  to 
the  city  is  very  similar  to  what  took  place  in 
Britain  over  a  century  ago,  when  that  country- 
was  undergoing  its  rapid  change  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrialized  nation,  and  it  is  in- 
volving the  growing  cities  of  Latin  America  in 
the  same  problems  of  housing  for  the  workers  at 
rents  which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  In  many  of 
the  cities  the  building  of  new,  low-rent  homes 
cannot  begin  to  keep  up  with  the  influx  of  work- 
ers. The  result  is  that  large  numbers  of  families 
are  living  under  very  bad  conditions,  much  worse 
than  they  had  in  their  former  homes  in  the  rural 
and  village  areas.  The  governments  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  modern  blocks  of  apart- 
ments for  workers  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  there  are  enough  of  these  homes  to  ac- 
commodate the  workers  properly. 

Their  poor  living  conditions  and  low  wages 
are  causing  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  workers.  They  have  formed  strong 
labor  unions  which  are  constantly  working  to 


improve  matters.  In  some  countries  prolonged 
and  violent  strikes  have  occurred,  some  of  which 
have  developed  into  armed  rebellions,  accom- 
panied by  bloodshed.  In  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador,  Chile,  and  other  more  progres- 
sive countries,  there  are  social  security  laws, 
such  as  minimum  wage,  hours  of  work,  holidays 
with  pay,  unemployment  insurance  and  compen- 
sation if  injured,  to  protect  the  workers  in  fac- 
tories and  mines.  The  rural  workers  are  not 
organized  into  unions  and  get  very  little  protec- 
tion from  social  security  measures.  The  rural 
workers  are  thus  in  many  ways  much  worse  off 
than  their  city  cousins.  It  is  conditions  such  as 
these  that  make  Communism  attractive  to  the 
poorer  people  of  Latin  America. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  Latin  America's  trans- 
portation system  shows  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Argentina,  the  railways  are  constructed  to  con- 
nect the  coast  cities  with  their  immediate  interior 
regions.  The  railways  and  highways  are  not 
planned  to  assure  that  practically  every  area  of 
the  country  will  be  provided  with  proper  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  farm,  mineral  and 
forest  products.  In  some  regions  the  rivers  pro- 
vide the  only  means  for  reaching  some  of  the 
richest  parts  of  the  continent.  On  the  pampas, 
and  on  the  Brazilian  plateau,  railway  and  high- 
way buiding  has  not  presented  serious  problems. 
In  the  mountain  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  encountered  have  been  tremendous  and 
the  cost  of  some  sections  of  the  roadbed  more 
than  the  country  could  afford.  For  example,  the 
railway  from  the  seacoast  to  the  interior  plateau 
of  Peru  climbs  to  a  height  of  15,673  feet  over 
51  bridges  and  through  68  tunnels  in  a  distance 
of  106  miles.  The  highway  recently  completed 
from  the  plateau  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon river  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  is 
constructed  through  such  difficult  country  that 
traffic  is  one-way  on  alternate  days.  This  high- 
way is  opening  up  much  new  territory  for  the 
landless  farmers  of  the  plateau  region.  In  time 
this  region  may  be  as  productive  as  the  western 
foothills  of  Argentina,  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  that  rich  country. 

River  steamers  supplement  the  railways  and 
highways  as  transportation  routes.  The  Magda- 
lena  River  provides  the  only  means  whereby 
freight  can  be  transported  to  and  from  Bogota. 
The  Orinoco  is  the  transportation  route  used  for 
the  rich  cargoes  of  iron  ore  from  Ciudad  Bolivar 
to  the  sea  and  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  the 
United  States.  The  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
reach  far  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The 
Amazon  system  drains  some  two  million  square 
miles,  more  than  half  the  area  of  Canada,  and 
large  ships  can  sail  up  the  broad  expanses  of  the 
river  to  Iquitos,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  a  distance 
of  3300  miles,  1000  miles  longer  than  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  routes  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam. In  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  all 
the  farm  and  forest  products  of  Paraguay  and 
much  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  livestock  of  the 
pampas  reaches  the  seaport  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
the  Uruguay  and  Parana  rivers,  tributaries  of 
the  mightly  La  Plata. 
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To  overcome  the  big  gaps  in  its  transportation 
system  South  America  has  taken  to  the  air.  Just 
as  our  northern  residents  make  regular  use  of 
this  modelrn  means  of  transportation,  South 
Americans  use  the  airplane  to  reach  in  a  few 
hours  places  reached  only  after  weeks  of  arduous 
travel  by  railway,  boat  and  saddle  horse.  The 
airplane  is  opening  up  the  unknown  parts  of 
South  America  as  it  is  doing  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  process  new  sources  of  wealth  are  being  re- 
vealed. South  America  has  not  a  transportation 
system  which  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  but  what  there  is  can  be  expanded  as 
the  various  countries  develop  their  resources 
more  fully. 

Before  World  War  II  (1939-1945)  European 
countries,  especially  Britain  and  Germany,  were 
the  best  customers  for  the  farmers  and  exporters 
of  raw  materials  in  Latin  America.  Grain,  meat, 
minerals,  cotton,  cacao  and  forest  products  were 
the  important  articles  of  trade.  The  United  States 
was  the  greatest  importer  of  coffee  and  tropical 
fruit.  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  was  very 
small.  Before  1939  the  Latin  American  countries 
were  heavy  purchasers  of  British  and  German 
textiles,  machinery,  railway  equipment,  house- 
hold appliances,  leather  goods,  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. 

When  the  British  and  German  markets  were 
cut  off  by  the  war  the  Latin  American  countries 
found  themselves  without  customers  for  their 
goods  until  the  United  States  became  a  heavy 
importer  of  materials  needed  in  its  rearmament 
program  in  preparation  for  entering  the  war 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  By  1945  the  United 
States  was  taking  all  the  Venezuelan  oil,  Mexican 
copper,  Chilian  nitrates,  Brazilian  manganese 
and  Argentine  beef  that  those  countries  could 
produce,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  other  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  from  every  nation  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  United  States,  however, 
was  not  able  to  supply  these  nations  with  all 
the  manufactured  goods  they  wished  to  import. 
When  World  War  II  ended  the  Latin  American 
countries  became  eager  purchasers  of  American 
goods,  and  imported  considerable  quantities  from 
Canada. 

In  1938  Latin  America  imported  goods  to 
the  value  of  almost  lVfc  billion  dollars;  in  1948 
this  figure  had  risen  to  6  billion  dollars.  For 
the  same  years  the  exports  were  almost  2  billion 
dollars  and  6V2  billion  dollars  respectively.  Of 
the  imports  in  1948  the  United  States  supplied 
52.8%  and  Canada  1.8%;  and  of  the  exports 
these  countries  were  markets  for  39.2%  and  1.3% 
respectively.  The  percentages  mentioned  for 
Canada  seem  very  small,  but  on  a  business  turn- 
over of  6  billions  of  dollars,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness being  done  by  Canadians  in  Latin  America 
amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  also,  that  Canada's  share 
in  this  trade  has  increased  very  greatly.  Britain 
and  Germany  are  now  strong  competitors  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  a  share  in  the 
trade  of  the  southern  republics. 

Canada  is  doing  the  most  of  her  business  with 
Mexico,    Venezuela,    Brazil,   and    the    Caribbean 


islands.  Not  much  business  is  done  with  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  for  they  produce  agricultural 
products  which  compete  with  those  of  Canada 
in  the  world  markets.  A 

As  the  average  income  of  the  workers  of 
Latin  America  increases  over  its  now  pitiful  low 
level  of  less  than  $100  per  capita  the  amount  of 
business  Canada  secures  will  be  of  much  greater 
importance  to  our  manufacturing  industry.  At 
the  moment  we  sell  to  Latin  America: 

10%  of  all  our  manufactured  goods 
50%  of  our  production  of  electrical 

equipment 
41%  of  our  industrial  machinery 
32%  of  our  rubber  goods 
20%  of  our  motor  vehicles 

Canadian  firms  have  invested  large  amounts 
of  money  in  the  industries  of  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  In  Brazil,  Brazilian  Trac- 
tion has  over  $700,000,000  invested  in  hydro- 
electric power,  street,  railway  and  telephone  sys- 
tems in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  cities,  and  a 
Canadian  aluminum  company  has  opened  the 
first  aluminum  processing  plant.  There  are 
branches  of  Canadian  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Latin  America  is  import- 
ant to  the  Canadian  farmer,  miner,  lumberman, 
manufacturer  and  business  man. 

4.    Inter-American   Relations  a 

The  Latin  American  countries,  because  their  ^ 
peoples  speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  same  cultural  background,  with  the  exception 
of  Brazil,  have  settled  their  boundary  disputes 
by  peaceful  arbitration,  except  for  one  or  two 
minor  clashes.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  Bolivar 
that  the  Spanish  states  would  unite  into  a  United 
States  of  South  America.  At  a  conference  in 
Panama  (1826)  he  presented  this  idea  to  dele- 
gates from  the  new  republics,  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  favorably  received.  The  new  nations  had 
been  ruled  for  so  long  by  a  central  authority 
(the  Spanish  vice-roy)  that  they  feared  any 
central  (federal)  government  would  be  as  auto- 
cratic as  the  one  they  had  fought  so  hard  to 
expel  from  the  country. 

It  was  1889  before  another  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  republics  was  held. 
At  this  conference  in  Washington  it  was  decided 
to  have  such  meetings  at  regular  five-year  inter- 
vals. An  organization  called  the  Pan-American 
Union  was  set  up  to  make  arrangements  for  such 
conferences.  In  1948  the  name  of  the  Union  was 
changed  to  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
more  recent  meetings  of  the  organization  have 
been  held  in  Havana,  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  other  South  American  cities.  Canada  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Organization. 

During    the    struggle    of    the    colonies    with     ^ 
Spain,  the  United  States  had  shown  a  sympathet- 
ic attitude  toward  the  colonies  in  their  efforts  to 
drive  out  the  royal  governors.    You  will   recall 
that  in  1823  President  Monroe  issued  his  Monroe 
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Doctrine  to  warn  European  nations  to  keep  their 
hands  off  Latin  America.  The  struggling  repub- 
lics were  grateful  for  this  support.  With  the 
United  States  protecting  them  from  foreign  in- 
terference they  could  concentrate  on  the  perplex- 
ing problem  of  establishing  democratic  govern- 
ments among  people  who  had  no  experience  with 
elections,  selection  of  presidents  and  members  of 
congress,  and  making  laws.  Some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  not  yet  established 
democratic  governments  on  a  working  basis  as 
has  been  done  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  young  republics  learned  presently  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  protected  them  from  inter- 
ference by  European  nations  but  it  did  not  pro- 
tect them  from  interference  by  the  United  States. 
They  began  to  fear  their  great  northern  neigh- 
bor and  became  suspicious  of  her  attitude  toward 
them.  The  following  instances  indicate  that  there 
was  a  sound  basis  for  this  suspicion: 

1.  In  a  war  with  Mexico  the  United  States 
seized  over  half  the  territory  claimed  by 
Mexico. 

2.  Panama  was  encouraged  to  break  away 
from  Colombia  and  set  itself  up  as  a 
separate  republic  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  American  soldiers  were  landed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti 
to  protect  American  business  interests 
during  the  rather  frequent  revolutions. 

There  was  some  justification  for  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  each  instance,  but  the 
effect  of  this  interference  was  to  create  an  atti- 
tude of  suspicion  and  hostility  toward  the  nor- 
thern republic.  When  southern  representatives 
attended  Pan-American  conferences  they  oozed 
suspicion  through  every  pore.  It  was  not  until 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  a  personal 
visit  to  Mexico  and  South  America  to  explain  his 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  that  suspicion  began  to  be 
replaced  by  trust  and  co-operation. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  was  a  simple 
declaration  by  the  United  States  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  help  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
every  possible  way,  and  that  this  help  would  not 
give  the  United  States  any  right  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  state  accepting  such 
help.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
worked  to  the  joint  advantage  of  the  giver  and 
receiver  of  help.  During  World  War  II  American 
air  and  naval  bases  were  set  up  in  Panama,  Vene- 
zuela and  Brazil.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended  the 
sailors  and  airmen  were  taken  home.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  loaned  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  improve  highways,  establish  better 
health  and  educational  services,  and  develop  the 
iron,  tin  and  manganese  deposits.  Gradually  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy,  though  it  is  costing  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  of  money,  is  winning 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  other  peoples  in 
the  Americas. 

As  Canadians  we  can  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  the  southern  republics.   We,  too,  have 


on  a  few  occasions  been  irritated  by  the  activi- 
ties of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Twice,  during 
the  American  Revolution  and  during  the  War 
of  1812-14,  we  have  had  to  fight  off  invading 
American  armies;  at  the  time  of  Confederation 
bands  of  Irish  agitators  (Fenians)  were  per- 
mitted to  organize  in  the  United  States  and  make 
raids  into  Canada;  when  the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  Canada  was  being  established  (1903) 
the  president  of  the  United  States  threatened 
to  seize  the  area  in  dispute  without  any  considera- 
tion for  claims  which  Canada  had  to  it;  and,  in 
1911,  at  the  time  the  reciprocity  treaty  proposals 
were  being  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  prominent  Americans  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by 
Canada  would  be  the  first  step  toward  political 
union.  The  Canadian  people  rejected  the  treaty, 
thereby  showing  that  they  valued  their  political 
freedom  more  highly  than  economic  advantages. 
Like  the  people  of  Latin  America  we  have  had 
occasion  to  view  with  alarm  the  actions  of  our 
southern  neighbor. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  showed  that  his 
Good  Neighbor  policy  applied  to  Canada  as  well 
as  Latin  America.  As  the  shadow  of  World  War 
II  crept  closer  in  the  late  1930's  he  gave  the  as- 
surance, "that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  if  domination  of  the  Cana- 
dian soil  is  threatened  by  any  other  empire". 
This  statement  was  welcomed  by  the  Canadian 
people,  and  replied  to  by  Prime  Minister  King 
in  these  words:  "We,  too,  have  our  obligations 
as  a  good  friendly  neighbor,  and  one  of  them  is 
to  see  that,  at  our  own  instance,  our  country  is 
made  as  immune  from  attack  or  possible  invasion 
as  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  it,  and 
that,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise,  enemy  forces 
should  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  way,  either 
by  land,  sea,  or  air,  to  the  United  States  across 
Canadian  territory."  At  Ogdensburg,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  1940,  there  was  set  up  a 
Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defence,  the  duty  of 
which  was  to  make  plans  for  the  two  nations  to 
co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  continent. 

During  World  War  II  Canada  and  the  United 
States  co-operated  in  carrying  that  titanic  strug- 
gle to  a  successful  conclusion.  When  the  menace 
of  Communist  domination  of  the  world  became 
threatening  the  two  nations  entered  into  further 
agreements  more  wide-reaching  in  scope  than  any 
to  which  they  had  previously  been  committed  in 
time  of  peace.  The  United  States  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Latin-American  nations  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  which  guaranteed  the  security  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  twelve  European  nations  signed  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  agreement  (NATO)  which 
guarantees  the  security  of  all  signatory  nations 
and  all  their  possessions  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  These  overlapping  agreements  involve 
Canada  in  defence  arrangements  on  three  conti- 
nents. They  are  based  on  the  firm  faith  that  the 
United  States  will  fulfill  faithfully  its  obligations, 
that  it  will  in  every  way  be  a  Good  Neighbor. 
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Despite  our  occasional  grumbling  against  the 
United  States  as  a  neighbor  we  like  the  Ameri- 
cans as  people.  We  like  the  way  they  do  things 
and  we  like  the  products  they  produce  in  their 
wonder-working  factories.  We  like  their  maga- 
zines, their  books,  their  movies,  their  music  and 
their  radio  and  television  programs.  We  like 
so  much  the  things  they  make  and  sell  that  we 
buy  more  from  them  than  from  any  other  foreign 
country.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should 
like  American  ways  and  products,  for  we  are 
derived  from  the  same  ancestral  group,  British 
and  western  European,  and  we  have  both  just 
emerged  from  the  same  pioneer  struggle  with 
frontier  conditions. 

Americans  also  like  the  Canadians;  they  like 
us  so  much  that  they  import  more  from  Canada 
than  they  do  from  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
have  more  money  invested  in  mineral  and  oil 
deposits,  factories  and  transportation  systems 
than  they  have  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

We  visit  the  United  States  freely  and  Ameri- 
cans are  welcome  visitors  to  Canada.  In  1952 
there  were  26,256,834  visits  to  Canada  by  Ameri- 
cans and  they  spent  the  tidy  sum  of  $257,009,040. 
But,  and  this  may  surprise  you,  Canadians  paid 
21,512,000  visits  to  the  United  States  and  while 
there  they  spent  $293,504,537.  On  the  average 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Canada  visited 
the  United  States  IV2  times.  Had  the  150,000,000 
Americans  visited  us  that  frequently  we  would 
have  had  225,000,000  of  them,  many  many  times 
the  number  of  beds  we  have  for  them  to  sleep  in. 

In  addition  to  casual  visiting,  many  Cana- 
dians have  gone  to  live  permanently  in  the  United 
States  and  a  large  number  of  Americans  have 
settled  in  Canada.  At  one  time  we  were  export- 
ing our  young  people  to  the  south  at  about  the 
rate  at  which  immigrants  were  coming  in  on  the 
east.  Canadians  were  attracted  southwards  by 
the  higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions  in 
American  factory  centers.  Now  that  Canada  is 
more  highly  industrialized  the  foreign  pastures 
do  not  attract  so  many  of  our  young  people. 

With  such  a  mingling  of  the  two  peoples 
every  year  it  is  not  surprising  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  set  the  world  an  example  of 
neighborly  living.  There  are  no  curtains  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  iron  or  any  other. 
Let's  keep  it  that  way. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  by  carrying  out  the  following  direc- 
tions: For  a  statement  which  agrees  with  the 
information  print  A  on  your  answer  sheet ;  for  a 
statement  which  disagrees  with  the  information 
print  D;  and  for  a  statement  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  material  print  N. 

1.  A  violent  revolution  is  usually  followed  by 
a  period  of  unsettled  government. 

2.  The  economic  life  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  ceased  to  function  because  of  the 
frequent  revolutions. 


3.  The  Latin  American  people  Lacked  train- 
ing in  the  operation  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Juarez  introduced  extensive  social  reforms 
in  Mexico. 

5.  Diaz  carried  the  social  program  of  Juarez 
to  completion. 

6.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  executed 
by  the  Mexicans. 

7.  The  Mexican  constitution  of  1917  did  not 
begin  to  work  effectively  until  peace  had 
been  restored. 

8.  The  property  of  the  foreign  oil  companies 
was  seized  without  compensation  by  the 
Mexican  government. 

9.  Some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
dictatorships. 

10.  In  any  nation,  education  and  economic 
development  parallel  each  other. 

11.  There  is  a  direct  positive  relationship  be- 
tween education,  health  services  and  the 
standard  of  living  in  a  nation. 

12.  A  country  which  lacks  rich  resources  in 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  cannot 
develop  a  high  standard  of  living. 

13.  Argentina  has  developed  a  satisfactory 
system  of  educational  and  health  services. 

14.  Venezuela   is   expanding   its   oil   revenues     A 
wastefully.  ™ 

15.  Monopoly  of  the  best  land  by  a  compara- 
tively few  landowners  is  hampering 
seriously  the  development  of  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

16.  All  the  Latin  American  countries  are  ade- 
quately supplied  with  the  four  essentials 
needed  to  establish  and  sustain  modern 
industry. 

17.  There  are  few  conditions  in  Latin  America 
which  encourage  the  growth  of  Commun- 
ism among  the  workers. 

18.  Bolivar  tried  to  persuade  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  form  a  United 
States  of  South  America. 

19.  There  is  no  historical  reason  for  the  sus- 
picion displayed  by  some  of  the  American 
nations  toward  the  United  States. 

20.  All  the  nations  of  the  Americas  are  mem- 
bers of  NATO. 

Things  To  Do 

Group  I 

1.  Prepare  a  large  map  of  the  Americas  to 
show  the  distribution  of  the  mineral  and 
power  wealth  of  the  two  continents. 

2.  Around  aluminum  ore  (bauxite)  produced 
in   British  Guiana  and  Jamaica  Canada 
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has  developed  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  world.  Why  don't  British  Guiana 
and  Jamaica  increase  their  wealth  by  pro- 
cessing the  raw  material  themselves? 

3.  On  a  map  prepared  in  the  first  exercise 
show  the  air  routes  linking  Canada  and 
the  United  States  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

4.  Explain  why  the  Panama  Canal  is  so 
important  to  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  many  of  the  Latin  American  count- 
ries. 

5.  Compare  the  raw  material  and  power  re- 
sources of  Canada  and  some  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 
Why  is  Canada  so  much  ahead  of  these 
countries   industrially? 

6.  Look  up  information  and  prepare  a  report 
on  ONE  of  the  following  cities:  Mexico 
City,  Caracas,  Lima,  Quito,  La  Paz,  Santi- 
ago, Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo.  In  these  re- 
ports include  the  location  of  the  city,  its 
attractions  for  tourists,  its  schools  and 
churches,  its  parks  and  sports  stadiums, 
its  people  and  industries.  Try  to  find 
some  pictures  to  illustrate  your  report. 

Group  II 

1.  From  newspapers  and  magazines  get  in- 
formation for  a  report  on  the  political 
situation  today  in  ONE  of  the  following 
countries:  Chile,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Uru- 
guay, Guatamala,  British  Guiana,  Cuba, 
and  Dominican  Republic.  Discuss  each 
report  in  class  and  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  political  conditions  which  are  re- 
vealed. 

2.  Literacy  means  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  at  about  our  Grade  III  or  Grade  IV 
level  of  proficiency.  In  your  class  discuss 
the  table  of  statistics  of  the  more  import- 
ant Latin  American  countries.  Prepare 
a  written  summary  of  your  conclusions. 

3.  Write  a  carefully  worded  essay  describ- 
ing how  the  United  States  is  endeavoring 
to  be  a  Good  Neighbor  to  the  other  nations 
in  the  Americas. 

4.  On  a  map  of  the  world  mark  the  fourteen 
NATO  countries  in  a  distinctive  color.  On 
the  same  map  mark  the  Communist  domi- 
nated nations.  The  United  States  is  pro- 
posing that  a  similar  agreement  be  entered 
into  among  the  nations  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  security  of  the  free  nations  of 
south-east  Asia.  What  nations  would  be 
signing  such  an  agreement? 

Discuss 

Prepare  for  a  class  discussion  a  brief  state- 
ment  on,    "I   like    (or   dislike)    Americans   be 
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cause  ..."   Analyze  the  arguments  to  separate 
the  facts  from  the  prejudice. 

Review  Exercises 

1.  Check  your  answers  to  the  test  questions 
distributed  throughout  the  Unit  with 
those  given  below: 

Page  30:  1.  Vikings;  2.  Spain,  Portugal; 
3.  Latin;  4.  Spain,  England, 
Portugal,  France;  5.  Mayas 
(Yucatan),  Aztecs  (Mexico), 
Incas  (Peru)  ;  6.  Cortez,  Pizar- 
ro,  Balboa;  7.  Coronado;  De 
Soto,  De  Vaga;  8.  Virginia, 
Plymouth;  9.  Hudson,  Swed- 
ish; 10.  twenty;  (11.  Lima, 
Mexico  City,  Harvard;  12.  (a) 
religious  freedom,  (b)  politi- 
cal freedom,  (c)  economic  con- 
ditions; 13.  empire;  14.  alti- 
tude; 15.  pampas. 

Page  33:  1.  c;  2.  a;  3.  b;  4.  a;  5.  c;  6.  c; 
7.  a;  8.  b;  9.  b;  10.  c 

Page  36:  1.  b;  2.  c;  3.  a;  4.  b;  5.  a;  6.  a; 
7.  b;  8.  b;  9.  c;  10.  a. 

Page  39:  1.  b;  2.  c;  3.  a;  4.  c;  5.  b;  6.  b; 
7.  c;  8.  a;  9.  b;  10.  c. 

Page  44:  1.  c;  2.  a;  3.  c;  4.  a;  5.  a;  6.  b; 
7.  c;  8.  a;  9.  a;  10.  a. 

Page  45:  1.  reaper;  2.  plow;  3.  automo- 
bile; 4.  steamship;  5.  locomo- 
tive; 6.  telephone;  7.  vulcan- 
ized rubber;  8.  air  brake;  9. 
knotter;  10.  cotton  gin;  11. 
airplane;  12.  sewing  machine; 
13.  telegraph;  14'.  textile  ma- 
chinery; 15.  electric  light. 

Page  49:  I.  F.  (government)  ;  2.  T;  3.  F 
(autocratic)  ;  4.  F  (adobe)  ;  5. 
T;  6.  T.;  7.  F  (free  men);  8. 
F  (cruelly)  ;  9.  F  (Pacific 
Ocean) ;  10.  F  (De  Leon)  ;  11. 
T;  12.  F  (Coronado);  13.  F 
(Aztecs)  ;  14.  T;  15.  F  (human 
beings);  16  T;  17.  F  (choco- 
late); 18.  T;  19.  T;  20  F 
(Vera  Cruz) 

Page  53:  1.  a;  2.  b;  3.  a;  4.  c;  5.  a;  6.  c; 
7.  a;  8.  c;  9.  b;  10.  c;  11.  a; 
12.  c;  13.  a;  14.  c;  15.  b 

Page  56:  1.  F;  2.  F;  3.  T;  4.  T;  5.  T;  6. 
F;  7.  F;  8.  F;  9.  T;  10.  F;  11. 
F;  12.  F;  13.  F;  14.  F;  15.  F; 
16.  F;  17.  F;  18.  T;  19.  F;  20. 
F 

Page  61:  1.  Hidalgo:  2.  Creoles;  3.  mes- 
tizo; 4.  1821;  5.  Miranda;  6. 
Bolivar;  7.  San  Martin;  8. 
O'Higgins;  9.  Mendoza;  10. 
Uspallata;   11.  Ayacucho;   12. 


Napoleon;  13.  Brazil;  14.  Pe- 
dro II;  15.  fifty;  16.  Bonifacio; 
17.  slavery;  18.  library;  19. 
museum;  20.  theater;  21.  print- 
ing press 

Page  68:  1.  A;  2.  D;  3.  A;  4.  A;  5.  D 
6.  N;  7.  A;  8.  D;  9.  A;  10.  A 
11.  A;  12.  N;  13.  A;  14.  D 
15.  A;  16.  D;  17.  D;  18.  A 
19.  D;  20.  N 

Discuss  the  following  questions  as  a  review 
of  the  eight  sub-problems  developing  a  carefully 
arranged  summary  on  the  blackboard  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds. 

(a)  What  four  European  nations  took  the 
lead  in  the  colonization  of  the  Americas? 
What  reasons  led  to  colonization  in  each 
case? 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  cultures  of  Latin  America 
and  Anglo-Saxon  America?  How  do  you 
account  for  these  differences? 

(c)  Why  were  the  two  Americas  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  in  colonial 
times?  Why  are  the  two  areas  reaching 
a  better  basis  of  understanding  today? 

(d)  Why  is  Latin  America  less  developed 
politically  and  socially  than  Anglo-Saxon 
America? 

(e)  Why  is  good  neighborliness  important 
among  the  nations  of  the  Americas  to- 
day? What  steps  are  being  taken  to  in- 
crease unity  and  co-operation? 


Gama 

hacienda 

Hidalgo 

Hispaniola 

Juarez 

Lima 

mestizo 

Miranda 

Montevideo 

Montezuma 

Morelos 

Obregon 

patio 

Pizarro 

Ponce  de  Leon 

Quesada 

Quito 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

San  Martin 

Santa  Fe 

Sao  Paulo 

Solis 

Soto 

Sousa 

Sucre 

Texcoco 

Tenochtitlan 

Vaga 


gah'mah 

ah-see-en'dah 

ee-dahl'goh 

his-pahn-yoh'lah 

whah'rays 

lee'mah 

mes-tee'soh 

mee-rahn'dah 

mohn-tay-vee-day'oh 

mohn-tay-soo'mah 

moh-ray'los 

oh-bray-gohn' 

pat'-ee-oh 

pee-sah'roh 

pohn'say  day  lay-ohn' 

key-sah'dah 

kee'toh 

ree-oh  day  zhan-nay'roh 

sahn  mahr-tee'n 

sahn-tay  fa'y 

sow  pow'-loo 

soh'-lis 

soh'-toh 

soh'oo-sah 

soo'-kray 

tes-ko'ko 

ten-otch-teet-la'hn 

vah'-gah 
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Pronunciation  of  Some  Latin  American  Words 


Word 

Pronunciation 

adobe 

ah-doh'bay 

Atahualpa 

at-tah-whal'pah 

Balboa 

bahl-boh'ah 

bandeirantes 

bahn-day-rahn'tesh 

Bogota 

boh-goh-ta'h 

Buenos  Aires 

bway'-nohs  eye'-rahs 

Cabral 

cah-brahl' 

Callao 

cah-yah'oh 

Caracas 

cah-rah'cahs 

Cardenas 

cahr'day-nohs 

Caribbean 

kar'-ee-bee'an 

Coronado 

koh-roh-nah'doh 

Cortez 

kohr-tays' 

Creole 

kree'ole 

Cuernavaca 

cwair-nah-vah'cah 

Cuzco 

coo's-coh 

Diaz 

dee'ahs 

estancia 

ay-stahn'see-ah 

fazenda 

fah-sen'dah 

fiesta 

fee-es'tah 
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UNIT  IV 

HOW  INDUSTRY  IS  AFFECTING  FAMILY 
AND  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

Up  to  this  point  our  Social  Studies  have  given 
us  a  broad  picture  of  the  geographical  features 
of  the  world  we  live  in,  a  more  detailed  know- 
ledge of  how  industrial  expansion  has  affected 
business  and  labor  organization,  particularly  in 
Canada,  and  an  introduction  to  American  cul- 
tures other  than  our  own.  Our  studies  have  dealt 
with  large  communities,  the  world  community,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  our  own  Canadian  com- 
munity. We  are  now  going  to  narrow  our  atten- 
tion down  and  focus  it  on  our  local  community 
and  its  problems  in  our  modern  industrialized 
world. 

The  story  of  mankind  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  it  tells  of  the  existence  of  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  taken  root  and 
become  part  of  the  life  of  human  beings  living 
together  in  groups.  Each  of  these  institutions 
has  its  own  particular  part  to  play  in  maintain- 
ing the  social  order.  The  nature  of  this  task  may 
change  from  century  to  century  and  from  country 
to  country  but  within  the  framework  of  any 
society,  past  or  present,  we  find  a  great  similar- 
ity of  institutional  growth.  A  study  of  these 
institutions  will  help  us  to  understand  some  of 
the  problems  of  modern  society. 

The  institutions  on  which  we  are  most  depend- 
ent for  social  well-being  are  the  home,  the  school, 
the  church  and  the  community.  They  are  the 
cornerstones  of  our  society;  in  fact,  they  might 
be  called  our  social  foundations.  Just  as  a  sturdy 
building  requires  a  firm  foundation,  so  our  demo- 
cratic society  can  be  strong  only  if  our  social 
foundations  are  sound,  vigorous  institutions. 

The  most  significant  occurrence  in  modern 
times  has  been  the  growth  of  large-scale  industry 
with  its  great  variety  and  volume  of  products. 
In  Unit  II  our  study  of  labor  and  business  or- 
ganization has  drawn  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  during  the  pro- 
gress of  industrialization.  Similarly,  Unit  III 
showed  that  trade  relations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  changed  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  manufacturing  in  some 
countries.  The  mechanization  of  so  many  aspects 
of  living  has  naturally  had  its  effects  on  our 
homes  and  communities.  Our  task  in  Unit  IV  is 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
these  changes  on  three  of  our  social  institutions, 
the  family,  the  home  and  the  community. 

Pretest 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  problem  under 
discussion.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements. 
Opposite  each  write:  "A"  if  you  think  the  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs;  "D"  if  you  think  the  statement  dis- 


agrees with  or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the  above 
paragraphs;  "N"  if  you  think  the  statement 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the 
above  paragraphs. 

1.  A  clear  knowledge  of  the  role  of  the  machine 
in  civilization  is  necessary  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  function  of  our  social  founda- 
tions. 

2.  New  mechanical  inventions  always  improve 
our  social  institutions. 

3.  The  family  was  happier  without  so  many 
labor-saving  gadgets. 

4.  The  state  has  assumed  most  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  bringing  up  a  family. 

5.  Strong  family  ties  are  no  longer  possible 
in  a  highly  industrialized  society. 

6.  Changes  in  family  life  are  bound  to  occur 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
problems  that  may  arise. 

7.  A  family  in  which  the  parents  expect 
obedience  from  their  children  can  still  be 
democratic. 

8.  Children  who  are  given  a  large  weekly  al- 
lowance are  happier  than  those  who  re- 
ceive only  a  small  allowance. 

9.  Children  in  Grade  IX  should  be  allowed  to 
help  in  planning  the  family  budget. 

10.  The  family  is  still  the  most  important  unit 
within  the  community. 

The  Objectives  of  the  Problem 

As  each  new  problem  is  presented  in  our 
Social  Studies  course  we  should  ask  ourselves 
why  we  are  studying  the  problem  and  what  we 
may  expect  to  learn  from  our  work  on  the  unit. 
Below  are  listed  briefly  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. They  represent  our  aims  or  objectives  in 
the  work  ahead. 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
family  in  modern  society. 

2.  An  understanding  of  community  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  indust- 
rialization, science  and  modern  invention  on 
family  life  with  special  reference  to  further 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  future. 

4.  An  awareness  of  the  problems  connected 
with  family  and  community  living  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  function  of 
local  government  in  providing  social  ser^ 
vices. 

Organizing  Our  Work 

The  problem  before  us  has  been  defined,  qur 
objectives  have  been  outlined  and  the  pretest  has 
asked  us  to  express  an  opinion  on  certain  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  problem.  We  may  have  been 
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doubtful  about  our  answers,  which  simply  means 
that  there  is  something,  perhaps  quite  a  lot,  for 
us  to  learn  about  this  problem.  Our  next  task 
is  to  make  a  rapid  survey  or  outline  of  the  ma- 
terial available  and  useful  for  this  work  and  the 
drawing  up  of  a  work  plan.  The  size  of  our  class 
will  determine  how  the  work  is  to  be  organized. 
In  classes  of  thirty  or  more  an  outline  of  the 
material  to  be  studied  will  need  to  be  drawn 
up  in  some  detail  and  committees  organized  for 
student  investigations  under  teacher  guidance. 
Smaller  classes  will  have  fewer  committees  work- 
ing and  may  in  some  cases  limit  their  survey 
to  a  rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  the  contents 
of  this  Study  Guide. 

The  following  questions  will  assist  in  making 
the  initial  survey  or  overview.  They  conveniently 
divide  the  large  problem  into  smaller  areas  of 
study. 

1.  What  is  the  function  or  task  of  the  family 
in  modern  society? 

2.  How  has  industrialism  affected  the  physical 
aspects  of  family  living  in  Canada? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  community  in 
our  society? 

4.  How  has  industrialism  affected  the  physical 
aspects  of  community  living? 

Our  overview  of  these  questions  or  sub-prob 
lems  will  include  the  following: 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  material  that  will 
help  to  answer  the  above  questions.  This 
survey  may  be  carried  out  through  discus- 
sions, reading  the  course  of  study  or  read- 
ing this  Study  Guide. 

2.  Decide  which  committee  investigations  are 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  class.  These  should 
be  chosen  from  this  Study  Guide.  The 
committees  may  then  be  formed  and  com- 
mence work  immediately  on  research  work 
for  class  reports. 


general  information  on  the  subject  but  these 
must  be  supplemented  by  personal  surveys  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  community  today  and 
by  attention  to  local  or  national  problems  dis- 
cussed in  the  local  newspapers  and  in  such  popu- 
lar magazines  as  Maclean's.  Your  studies  should 
enable  you  to  perceive  and  understand  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  family  and  community  life  and 
to  discuss  them  intelligently. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

A  brief  statement  of  the  problem  and  an  out- 
line of  material  useful  for  the  work  on  the  prob- 
lem should  now  be  in  your  notebook. 


3.  a.  Primary  References 

Living  in  Our  Communities,  Krug  and  Quil- 

len 

Canada  1952 

b.  Secondary  References 

Across  the  Ages,  Capen 

Living   in   the   Social    World,    Quinn   and 

Repke 

Building   Our  Life   Together,   Arnold   and 

Banks 


Current  Events 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  connected  with  the 
problems  of  family  and  community  life  will 
naturally  be  bound  up  with  what  is  going  on  at 
the  present  time.  Comparisons  will  be  made  bet- 
ween life  and  events  of  the  past  and  life  in  the 
family  and  community  today.  Text  book  refer- 
ences given  in  this  Study  Guide  will  supply  the 
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SUB-PROBLEM  I 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FAMILY  IN 
MODERN  SOCIETY? 

The  family  is  the  most  intimate  and  familiar 
of  social  groups.  We  are  all  members  of  a  family 
and  the  associations  we  form  within  the  family 
circle  are  the  most  influential  and  lasting  in  our 
whole  lives.  The  purpose  of  the  family  is  the 
rearing  of  children  which  includes  their  training 
in  social  living  as  members  of  a  social  group.  The 
child  has  not  only  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered 
but  also  to  receive  an  education  which  will  train 
him  as  an  individual  with  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity towards  himself  and  society.  He  must  learn 
particularly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
institutions  which  are  the  foundation  of  Canadian 
democracy. 

Within  the  family  circle,  under  the  guidance 
of  our  parents,  our  personalities  develop  and  take 
shape.  Our  manners,  morals,  attitudes,  aspira- 
tions  and  expectations  are  moulded  by  the  family 
influence.  We  all  know  that  our  family  is  res- 
ponsible for  our  conduct.  The  baseball  from  Billy 
Logan's  bat  that  crashes  through  Mrs.  Larson's 
window,  compels  Mr.  Logan  to  reach  down  in 
his  pocket  for  the  price  of  a  pane  of  glass.  The 
ill-mannered  child  brings  disgrace  on  the  family 
just  as  the  good  behavior  and  successes  of  the 
child  bring  credit  to  the  family.  The  family  is 
often  the  cultural  agent  supplying  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  means  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
play  a  musical  instrument,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to 
paint,  to  read  good  books,  and  to  learn  numerous 
hobbies  and  sports. 

A  century  ago  family  life  in  Canada  had  a 
firm  religious  foundation.  Marriage  was  a  sacred 
bond  which  only  death  could  break.  Many  relig- 
ious observances  were  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
everyday  family  life.  Meals  began  with  thanks 
to  God.  Prayers  were  said  at  bedtime.  The  Sab- 
bath was  strictly  observed  by  Church  attendance 
and  scripture  reading  at  home.  A  steadfast 
faith  in  God  permeated  family  relationships  and 
held  the  family  together.  The  Christian  religion 
gave  the  family  a  set  of  moral  principles  and 
ideals  which  provided  the  spiritual  guidance  that 
life  demanded. 

Today  the  religious  foundation  of  the  family 
is  weakened.  In  many  cases  faith  in  God  has  been 
replaced  by  a  faith  in  material  things.  Many 
family  problems  can  be  traced  to  this  lack  of 
religious  belief.  Marriage  ties  are  not  so  strong 
as  they  were.  Divorces,  which  break  up  family 
life,  are  easily  obtained.  Sunday  is  treated  by 
many  as  a  holiday  to  be  given  over  to  pleasure. 
The  Bible  and  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  not  so 
familiar  to  many  of  us  today  as  they  were  to 
our  grandparents.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
solve  many  of  the  serious  problems  that  face  us 
today  we  must  understand  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  try  to  live  up  to  them.  Reli- 
gion must  play  a  large  part  in  family  life  once 
again. 


Within  the  family  circle  we  learn  the  value  of 
our  social  foundations.  We  discover  that  only 
through  co-operation,  as  we  work  and  play  to- 
gether, can  we  make  our  best  contributions  to 
the  group  life,  whether  at  home,  in  school  or  in 
the  community  at  large.  In  co-operation  we  also 
learn  to  value  the  rights  and  abilities  of  others, 
an  important  consideration  in  democratic  be- 
havior. In  fact,  we  may  say  that  democracy 
begins  in  the  kind  of  family  in  which  individuals 
are  trained  to  live  together  co-operatively. 

Family  life  is  rapidly  changing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  industrialism.  The  pioneer 
home  performed  many  more  functions  for  its 
members  than  does  the  modern  home.  In  pioneer 
days  families  ground  their  flour,  cured  their 
meat  and  spun  their  cloth.  They  were,  in  fact, 
almost  completely  independent  of  outside  help  in 
meeting  their  requirements  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  They  were  also  dependent  on  their  own 
resources  for  recreation.  The  family  attended 
community  gatherings  as  a  group,  and  young  and 
old  entered  into  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  spel- 
ling bee  or  the  square  dance. 

Today  machinery  performs  many  of  those 
tasks  that  used  to  be  part  of  the  household  work 
and  we  are  not  expected  to  know  how  to  weave 
and  bake  as  our  grandmothers  did.  There  is  less 
drudgery  in  the  home  for  parents  and  children 
but  there  is  still  the  need  for  team  work.  There 
are  still  jobs  to  be  done  such  as  washing  and 
dusting  that  require  our  help.  This  willing  team 
work  is  the  basis  of  family  life. 

Within  the  family  circle  we  learn  the  import- 
ance of  kindliness  and  the  willingness  to  share, 
without  which  life  would  be  very  grim.  We  stay 
at  home  to  look  after  the  baby  while  our  parents 
go  out.  We  pass  on  toys  and  clothes  to  needy 
people.  From  our  allowances  we  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  church  and  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  etc. 
Acts  of  kindness,  we  find,  not  only  win  us  friends 
but  bring  their  own  reward  in  kindness  returned. 

Family  relationships  have  undergone  a  change 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  rule  that  child- 
ren "should  be  seen  and  not  heard"  which  used 
to  be  rigidly  observed  has  now  been  modified. 
Harsh  discipline  which  was  once  considered  nec- 
essary by  even  the  kindest  of  parents  has  been 
replaced  by  a  self-imposed  discipline.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  wiping  our  shoes  on  the  mat 
before  going  into  the  house  because  we  fear  the 
sharp  and  perhaps  painful  reminder  from  mother 
that  mud  is  not  welcome  on  the  kitchen  floor,  we 
do  so  because  we  appreciate  a  clean  house  and 
understand  and  share  the  work  involved.  The 
old  autocratic  rule  of  parents  in  the  family  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  democratic  methods. 
Responsibility  in  the  family  is  largely  shared  ac- 
cording to  age  and  capacity. 

The  obligations  of  the  family  towards  matters 
of  health,  education  and  recreation  have  not  been 
lessened  in  recent  years  although  the  state  has 
assumed  some  responsibility  in  these  fields.    Our 
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health  education  begins  at  home  and  the  family 
must  learn  to  use  the  many  health  services  of- 
fered by  the  state.  The  state  uses  a  minimum 
of  compulsion  in  a  democracy.  This  can  be  seen 
fn  our  education  laws.  Parents  must  send  their 
children  to  school  in  Alberta  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fifteen,  but  the  many  educational 
opportunities  beyond  the  eight  grades  of  element- 
ary school  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  family 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  So  far  as  recreation 
is  concerned  there  has  been  a  general  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  family.  When  the 
family  chores  took  up  so  much  time,  play  was 
regarded  as  a  wicked  waste  of  time.  Now  we 
realize  that  a  lot  can  be  learned  through  play  and 
with  our  increased  leisure  time  recreation  plays 
an  important  part  in  family  life.  In  summer  the 
lake  cottage,  picnics  and  car  trips  provide  families 
with  outdoor  enjoyment  and  in  winter  the  home 
is  the  scene  of  family  games,  family  hobbies  and 
radio  listening.  Often  the  best  features  of  family 
life  are  brought  out  when  all  members  of  the 
family  play  together. 

Test  your  understanding  of  what  you  have  just 
read.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements.  Op- 
posite each  write:  "A"  if  you  think  the  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs;  "D"  if  you  think  the  statement 
disagrees  with  or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the 
above  paragraphs;  "N"  if  you  think  the  state- 
ment neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas 
in  the  above  paragraphs. 

1.  In  the  family  circle  we  may  develop  a  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  ourselves  and  to- 
wards the  family  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  school  alone  is  responsible  for  our  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Living  together  co-operatively  as  a  family 
is  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  society. 

4*.  The  pioneer  family  held  together  much  bet- 
ter than  does  the  modern  family. 

5.  Children  should  willingly  make  themselves 
responsible  for  certain  tasks  in  the  home. 

6.  Family  life  should  never  interfere  with  the 
individual  wishes  of  any  of  its  members. 

7.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  is  not 
a  good  maxim. 

8.  Family  life  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
state. 

9.  Family  recreation  is  impossible  because  of 
the  difference  in  ages  of  members  of  the 
family. 

10.  Family  life  is  often  more  secure  in  homes 
where  the  Christian  religion  is  actively 
practiced. 

The  activities  accompanying  this  sub-prob- 
lem are  arranged  in  three  groups.  Choose  at  least 
three  of  these  activities.  From  the  book  Living 
in  Our  Communities  (Krug  and  Quillen)  read  the 
page   references   which   refer   to   the  activities 


which  you  have  chosen  to  do.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  chosen  a  variety  of  activities.  Do  not  under- 
take more  than  one  or  two  of  the  suggested  discus- 
sions. If  you  are  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  discussion 
be  sure  that  you  have  given  time  in  advance  to 
the  points  you  wish  to  bring  out. 

(Living  in  the  Social  World  has  useful  material 
about  the  family  on  pages  218-223  and  276-289.) 

(In  Building  Our  Life  Together  you  will  find 
information  about  the  family  on  pages  42-55.) 

(If  you  have  a  copy  of  Across  the  Ages,  there 
is  good  material  on  pioneer  and  modern  homes  on 
pages  161-166.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1  Organize  two  groups  with  four  or  five 
people  in  each.  Let  one  group  be  responsible 
for  a  pictorial  chart  showing  family  living 
in  pioneer  times,  the  other  for  a  similar 
chart  depicting  family  living  today.  When 
the  charts  are  complete,  each  member  who 
contributed  to  the  work  could  explain  his 
share  of  the  chart  to  the  class  in  a  few 
sentences  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
chief  differences  between  "then"  and  "now". 

2.  Report  on  the  activities  which  represent 
your  share  of  responsibility  in  family  life. 

3.  Arrange   a  bulletin   board  display   of  pic- 
tures,   magazine    articles,    and    advertise- 
ments which  show  the  part  played  by  the      A 
modern  family  in  providing  for  the  practice      ^ 
of  good  health  habits,  and  for  educational 

and  recreational  facilities  for  its  members. 
(This  could  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
students  who  would  be  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  bulletin  board  intelligible  to  others 
by  the  painting  of  signs  or  titles  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  topic.) 

Group  II 

1.  Investigate  the  size  of  families  in  your 
own  family  group  going  back  as  many  gen- 
erations as  possible.  Use  the  information 
you  gather  to  show  the  size  of  families  over 
several  generations. 

2.  Using  the  material  from  Page  122,  Living 
in  Our  Community,  as  a  basis,  write  a  para- 
graph on  the  family's  share  in  preventing 
crime. 

3.  List  the  qualities  you  consider  essential  to 
good  family  life. 

Group  III 

1.  List  under  three  headings  the  responsibili- 
ties of  father,  mother,  and  children  in  the 
home  today.  (Use  your  own  home  for  a 
basis  and  make  your  lists  as  valid  as  pos- 
sible by  questioning  several  of  your  class- 
mates.) Make  a  generalization  which  will 
show  how  important  is  the  place  of  each 
individual  in  the  family. 
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2.  In  a  two  paragraph  essay  show  (a)  why  the 
school  must  do  such  a  large  part  in  educa- 
tion today;  (b)  why  the  share  the  home 
takes  in  education  today  is  important  and 
must  not  be  neglected.  (Living  in  Our 
Communities,  Pages  142-143) 

3.  By  drawing  upon  the  experiences  of  class 
members,  list  the  chief  differences  between 
family  life  on  a  farm  and  in  a  town  or  city. 
Let  groups  from  the  class  represent  the 
town  family  and  the  farm  family  respec- 
tively and  prepare  radio  dialogs  to  bring 
out  these  differences.  Remember  this  will  be 
a  comparison  of  living  in  modern  times  in 
both  cases,  (hiving  in  Our  Communities, 
Pages  4-13) 

Discuss 

1.  Does  the  modern  family  do  enough  for  its 
children  ? 

2.  Was  the  pioneer  home  a  better  training 
ground  ? 

3.  Should  there  be  family  allowances? 

4.  Does  a  happy  home  life  depend  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  family  income? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

You  should  now  have  in  your  notebook : 

a.  The  three  or  more  activities  you  chose  to 
do  in  connection  with  this  sub-problem. 

b.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  students. 


SUB-PROBLEM  II 

HOW  HAS  INDUSTRIALISM  AFFECTED  THE 

PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  LIVING 

IN  CANADA? 

Overview  of  Unit 

What  a  fascinating  array  of  gadgets  and  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  home  we  see  displayed  in 
the  hardware  store  today!  There  is  hardly  a  job 
in  the  home  that  cannot  be  done  by  one  of  these 
attractively  produced  mechanical  contrivances. 
Washing  machines,  ironers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
dishwashers  and  many  other  machines  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  at  a  price  that  enables 
most  families  to  buy  one  or  more  of  them.  What 
do  they  mean  to  family  life? 

1.  Increased  comfort  in  the  home. 

Undoubtedly  the  home  of  the  average  citizen 
is  now  much  more  comfortable  than  was  the  case 
a  century  ago.  Improved  heating,  lighting  and 
plumbing  are  the  chief  items  but  many  other 
things  will  come  to  mind  when  we  study  or  dis- 
cuss this  point. 

2.  Less  hard  work  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

A  few  of  the  labor-saving  devices  to  be  found 
in  the  home  have  already  been  mentioned,  but 
there  are  still  a  thousand  and  one  articles  that 
we  can  think  of  that  make  light  work  of  the  many 
jobs  that  must  be  done  for  the  family.  Sewing 
and  mending  can  be  done  quickly  with  the  electric 
sewing  machine.  A  telephone  call  brings  the 
needed  groceries  which  years  ago  meant  a  tiring 
trip  for  one  of  the  family. 

3.  Greater  freedom. 

The  housewife  and  helpers,  relieved  by  modern 
invention  of  many  chores  which  took  up  the 
whole  of  the  day,  now  have  leisure  time  to  pursue 
social,  cultural  and  even  vocational  activities. 

4.  Changed  role  of  women. 

The  notion  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home 
is  challenged.  Many  married  women  today  have 
regular  employment,  in  office,  shop  and  factory 
as  well  as  the  management  of  a  home.  Women, 
too,  spare  time  from  duties  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics,  in  community  work,  sports  and  other 
engagements. 

5.  Children  have  fewer  jobs  to  do  in  the  home. 

Most  children  have  heard  their  parents  say: 
"You  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are.  When  I 
was  a  kid  we  had  to  ...  "  There  follows  a 
long  list  of  chores  children  once  had  to  do  as 
their  share  of  the  family  work.  This  leisure  time 
is  now  given  to  some  form  of  recreation. 

6.  Outside  activities  tend  to  draw  members  away 
from  the  family  circle. 

Unless  the  family  works  and  plays  as  a  unit, 
home  may  become  merely  a  place  in  which  to  eat 
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and  sleep.  With  some  families  there  is  a  tendency 
for  members  to  go  in  different  directions  for  their 
leisure  activities.  Father  may  like  to  watch 
hockey,  mother  to  play  bridge  and  the  children 
to  engage  in  separate  athletic  and  social  activities. 
By  doing  so  they  are  robbed  of  the  companionship 
and  shared  enjoyment  that  comes  from  family 
group  entertainment. 

7.  Industrialization  has  resulted  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  families  living  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 

Housing  problems  have  resulted  from  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  city  populations.  The 
standards  of  construction  have  risen  so  that  it 
has  been  difficult  for  families  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances to  buy  their  own  homes.  High  rents 
have  forced  some  families  to  live  in  smaller 
quarters  than  the  size  of  the  family  would  war- 
rant. In  some  industrial  cities  inadequate  living 
accommodation  over  a  period  of  years  has  result- 
ed in  the  development  of  slums.  Nowadays,  local 
and  national  governments  consider  housing 
problems  to  be  public  problems  and  adopt  mea- 
sures to  ensure  decent  living  accommodation  for 
all. 

Test  your  understanding  of  what  you  have  just 
read.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements.  Opposite 
each  write :  "A"  if  you  think  the  statement  agrees 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs ; 
"D"  if  you  think  the  statement  disagrees  with 
or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the  above  paragraphs ; 
"N"  if  you  think  the  statement  neither  agrees 
nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the  above  para- 
graphs. 

1.  The  home  of  the  average  citizen  is  much 
more  comfortable  now  than  it  was  a  century 
ago. 

2.  As  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  for  the  home  is  improved  there 
will  be  less  need  for  the  family  in  society. 

3.  Modern  inventions  have  produced  a  great 
deal  of  harmful  idleness.  Mankind  would 
therefore  be  much  better  off  without  them. 

4.  The  machine  has  proved  itself  more  power- 
ful and  more  important  than  man. 

5.  Married  women  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  employment  with  a  salary. 

6.  Women  are  now  playing  a  very  important 
part  in  public  life. 

7.  Children  must  learn  how  to  use  their  lei- 
sure time  to  the  best  advantage. 

8.  Family  recreation  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  keeping  the  family  together. 

9.  The  home-maker's  task  is  much  simpler  now 
than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

10.  Governments  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  living  accommodation. 

11.  Hardwood   floors   and   automatic   furnaces 
have  increased  the  cost  of  home  building. 


The  following  student  and  class  activities 
center  around  the  problems  of  family  life  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas.  Students  living  in  cities  will 
be  more  familiar  with  and  perhaps  more  vitally 
interested  in  urban  problems  while  students  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas  will  feel  the  need  to  study  rural 
problems.  However,  there  is  no  sharp  division 
between  the  problems  of  the  two  areas,  and 
with  the  breaking  down  of  rural  isolation  children 
from  farm  homes  may  be  keenly  interested  in  ur- 
ban problems  just  as  city  children  may  want  to 
know  more  about  the  problems  of  rural  life.  Class 
discussion  will  show  where  the  interests  of  the 
students  lie,  which,  in  turn,  will  determine  the 
activities  selected  for  study  from  the  following 
list. 

Select  at  least  two  activities  under  the  heading 
"Do"  and  one  topic  under  the  heading  "Discuss". 

Read 

Living  in  Our  Communities:  Pages  36,  37. 
78-83,  492-493,  512-513,  545;  72,  80,  87,  187,  214, 
401. 

Canada  1952:  Pages  222-223 

(For  more  information  about  modern  con- 
veniences see  Across  the  Ages,  pages  164-166, 
408-410,   583-584.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  Organize  a  group  to  prepare  a  bulletin 
board  display  of  modern  home  conveniences. 
Arrange  the  items  on  the  board  according 

to  their  uses :  e.g.,  kitchen  appliances,  heat- 
ing, building  materials  such  as  insulation. 

2.  From  your  bulletin  board  display,  select 
three  conveniences  wihch  you  think  are 
the  most  necessary.  Write  a  paragraph  de- 
fending your  choice. 

Group  II 

1.  Prepare  and  deliver  an  oral  report  on  the 
life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following  men : 
Edison,  Morse,  Marconi,  Bell  (or  any  other 
inventor  whose  work  has  affected  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  family  living.)  Use  an  en- 
cyclopedia. Write  your  report  in  outline 
form  only  and  deliver  it  from  brief  notes. 
(You  might  prefer  to  prepare  your  report 
in  the  form  of  a  precis  of  the  material  you 
find  in  your  reference  book.  If  so,  ask  your 
teacher  to  help  you  to  study  pages  153  and 
154,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3.) 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  showing  how  the  family 
with  moderate  means  is  enabled  to  buy  a 
home  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 
(Canada  1952) 

Group  III 

1.  Write  a  report  on  the  best  means  of  heating 
and  cooking  in  your  community.    Illustrate 
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your  report  with  pictures  and  charts  and 
show  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  system 
you  recommend.  (Refer  to  advertisements 
in  magazines.) 

2.  Using  the  references  given  for  Living  in 
Our  Communities,  write  a  two  paragraph 
essay  to  bring  out  the  causes  and  effects 
of  bad  living  conditions. 

Discuss 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  changes  in 
family  living  in  rural  areas  as  a  result  of 
improved  living  conditions? 

2.  Should  the  state  build  homes? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

a.  The  two  activities  you  choose  to  do  for 
this  sub-problem. 

b.  Summaries  of  reports  given  to  the  class. 

c.  Pictures  of  modern  homes  and  labor-saving 
devices. 

d.  Notes  on  reading  done  in  preparation  for 
activities. 


SUB-PROBLEM  III 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

What  Is  a  Community? 

The  word  "community"  means  something  to 
every  Grade  IX  student  although  its  full  meaning 
may  not  be  quite  clear.  We  think  of  a  community 
first  as  a  place.  If  we  live  in  the  city  our  com- 
munity is  made  up  of  several  or  many  neighbor- 
hoods with  names  such  as  Riverdale,  Logan  Flats, 
or  Highlands ;  if  we  live  in  a  small  town  or  village 
our  community  may  include  the  whole  town  or 
village ;  if  we  live  in  a  remote  rural  area,  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  our  community  may  con- 
sist of  every  farmer  living  within  a  four-mile 
radius  of  the  local  school  or  church.  More  im- 
portant than  the  community  area  is  the  group 
of  people  that  live  in  that  area,  for  they  give 
life  and  expression  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  name  on  a  map.  A  community  then  is 
a  group  of  people  living  in  a  particular  locality 
under  the  same  law. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Canadians  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  responsibilities  as  mem- 
bers of  a  community  in  our  modern  society.  In 
the  early  pioneer  days  in  the  West  a  fine  com- 
munity spirit  prevailed  amongst  the  new  settlers. 
Neighbors  worked  together  in  building  rough 
log  shacks  and  clearing  the  land;  women  helped 
each  other  in  times  of  sickness  or  in  the  busy 
harvest  season;  and  community  picnics,  barn 
dances  and  church  socials  were  the  popular  sour- 
ces  of  entertainment.  Time  has  changed  these 
pioneer  settlements.  Roads,  nearby  towns,  auto- 
mobiles, radios  and  other  modern  forms  of  enter- 
tainment have  created  new  community  problems. 
They  have  in  no  way  lessened  the  importance  of 
the  community  as  one  of  our  social  foundations. 

Living  Together  in  a  Community 

People  living  together  in  a  community  rely 
on  one  another  to  perform  certain  services  for 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  dentists,  give  the  community  profes- 
sional services;  store-keepers,  merchants,  garage 
mechanics  offer  goods  and  services;  clergymen 
attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community ; 
librarians,  theater-owners,  athletes,  provide 
recreation;  police,  firemen,  postmen  give  the 
community  three  more  important  services.  These 
are  some  of  the  services  our  community  may  pro- 
vide. Well-organized  communities  will  offer  the 
best  services.  Some  communities  for  a  number  of 
reasons  become  down  at  heel  and  cease  to  func- 
tion properly.  Others  are  new  and  therefore  too 
young  to  be  well-organised.  Our  reading  and  in- 
vestigation will  enable  us  to  find  out  what  the 
true  function  of  the  community  is  and  to  ascer- 
tain for  ourselves  how  Well  our  own  community 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  its  members. 

Test  your  understanding  of  what  you  have  just 
read.    Below  are  a  number  of  statements.    Op- 
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posite  each  write :  "A"  if  you  think  the  statement 
agrees  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs;  "D"  if  you  think  the  statement  dis- 
agrees with  or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the  above 
paragraphs ;  "N"  if  you  think  the  statement  nei- 
ther agrees  nor  disagees  with  the  ideas  in  the 
above  paragraphs. 

1.  The  people  who  live  in  a  community  can 
satisfy  their  needs  better  through  commun- 
ity living  than  by  living  in  isolation. 

2.  All  communities  in  Alberta  are  self-suf- 
ficient and  independent. 

3.  The  early  settlers  in  Western  Canada  pos- 
sessed a  fine  community  spirit. 

4.  Community  life  is  democratic  because  it 
is  the  people  themselves  that  largely  de- 
termine the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
community. 

5.  A  wealthy  community  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  financial  assistance  to  poorer 
communities. 

6.  Good  leadership  and  generous  co-operation 
from  all  members  are  important  means  to 
successful  community  living. 

7.  Children  are  important  members  of  the 
community.  Only  where  children  and  adults 
work  together  with  respect  and  neighborli- 
ness  can  a  good  community  exist. 

8.  The  automobile  has  lessened  the  need  for 
community  life. 

9.  Pride  in  the  home  town  is  a  worthy  and 
commendable   feeling. 

Read 

Living  in  Our  Communities:  Pages  3-60. 

Annual  report  of  local  city,  town  or  village 
or  municipal  council. 

(In  Building  Our  Life  Together  there  is  ma- 
terial on  community  services  and  local  govern- 
ment on  the  following  pages:  91-104,  107-109, 
382-386,  497-502,  528-530.) 

(Across  the  Ages  has  a  section  on  modern  city 
problems,  pages  250-254.) 


portant  contributions  to  community  life. 
Let  each  person  in  the  group  choose  to  re- 
port on  someone  whom  he  knows:  e.g.,  a 
fireman,  policeman,  minister,  alderman, 
doctor,  etc. 

Group  II 

1.  Make  a  list  of  communities  in  Alberta  and 
find  out  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
each:  e.g.,  Banff — tourist  center;  Turner 
Valley — oil  well  center.  Choose  a  symbol 
to  represent  each  type  of  community  and 
mark  these  on  an  outline  map  of  Alberta. 
On  your  map  make  a  legend  to  explain  the 
symbols. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  showing  why  you  should 
keep  your  community  in  mind  when  you 
choose  a  career.  (Living  in  Our  Communi- 
ties) 

Group  III 

1.  Make  a  circle  graph  showing  the  chief 
social  services  of  your  community  and  their 
approximate  cost  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. In  a  simple  sentence  state  the  com- 
munity's part  in  providing  social  services. 
(Annual  report  of  municipal  council.) 

2.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  improving  your  com- 
munity. Illustrate  it  with  pictures  and 
charts.  Make  you  plan  practical;  i.e.,  your 
plans  must  be  within  the  means  of  the 
people,  but  must  challenge  their  efforts. 

Discuss 

1.  Should  utilities  (electricty,  water,  gas)  be 
privately  or  publicly  owned? 

2.  What  social  services  should  we  expect  from 
our  community? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Be  sure,  at  this  point,  that  your  notebook  is 
up-to-date,  with  respect  to  all  three  sub- 
problems. 


Do 

Make  a  careful  selection  so  that  you  do  two 
different  types  of  activities  from  the  following: 

Group  I 

1.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  organization 
and  function  of  your  local  government 
under  the  following  headings:  legislative, 
executive,  judicial.  (Be  sure  that  you 
understand  the  last  three  terms  used  to 
designate  the  headings.  Look  them  up  in 
the  dictionary  and  discuss  the  meanings  in 
class  before  attempting  to  do  the  activity.) 

2.  Organize  a  group  report  to  the  class  on 
persons  in  your  community  who  make  im- 
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SUB-PROBLEM  IV 

HOW    HAS    INDUSTRIALISM    AFFECTED    THE 
PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  COMMUNITY  LIVING? 

The  most  far-reaching  change  in  our  communi- 
ties, a  change  which  is  still  going  on  in  Canada, 
is  the  shift  of  population  from  rural  to  urban 
centers.  In  Canada  during  the  past  fifty  years 
the  rural  population  has  dropped  from  68  per- 
cent in  1891  to  46  percent  in  1941.  This  move- 
ment of  population  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  The  crowding  together  of  thous- 
ands of  people  in  factory  cities  and  towns  created 
many  social  and  health  problems.  Overcrowded 
dirty  tenements  produced  unsanitary  conditions. 
In  these  slum  areas  children  had  no  place  to  play 
and  little  was  done  to  protect  their  health  and 
to  bring  them  up  decently.  It  is  in  these  areas, 
which  are  gradually  being  reduced,  that  the  death 
rate  from  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  is  high- 
est and  juvenile  delinquency  is  most  prevalent. 


The  mistakes  made  in  the  past  in  the  building 
up  of  great  industrial  cities  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  architects  and  engineers  who  have 
specialized  in  town  planning!  Most  cities  and 
large  towns  in  Canada  today  employ  an  architect 
whose  task  it  is  to  determine  the  best  layout  for 
the  city  or  town  and  to  ensure  that  all  new  build- 
ing conforms  to  his  plans.  Town  planners  divide 
the  city  into  industrial  and  residential  zones. 
In  the  former  certain  types  of  stores  and  fac- 
tories can  be  built.  In  the  latter  only  houses  of 
a  certain  type  may  be  erected.  This  orderly 
building  up  of  our  towns  and  cities  tends  to  do 
away  with  slum  areas  and  produces  pleasant, 
attractive  residential  areas  unspoilt  by  industrial 
plants.  Such  planning  calls  for  a  long-range  view 
of  the  city's  development  for  the  next  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years. 

The  great  strides  in  transportation  of  the  past 
fifty  years  have  made  their  mark  on  the  com- 
munity. The  bus,  the  street-car,  the  truck  and 
the  automobile  have  compelled  us  to  build  good 
roads.  And  now  the  airplane  requires  an  airport 
or  landing  strip.  Mechanized  transport  has 
brought  its  own  problems.  Nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  lose  their  lives  every  year  in  Cana- 
da, thousands  more  are  injured,  and  property 
damage  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  as  a  result 
of  road  accidents.  Safety  training  and  the  use 
of  safety  devices  are  now  an  important  part  of 
community  life. 

Clean  roads  and  well-lit  streets  are  two  more 
aspects  of  our  machine  age.  The  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  community  of  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply has  already  been  investigated.  This  same 
water  supply  may  be  used  to  extinguish  fires, 
thus  reducing  the  hazard  of  fire,  to  wash  off  the 
city  streets,  and  to  fill  the  community  swimming 
pools. 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  the  village 
green  was  the  common  provision  made  by  the 


community  for  recreation.  Here  the  villagers 
gathered  on  holidays  and  for  special  celebrations 
to  dance  and  sing  and  to  play  games.  Our  com- 
munities today  are  much  better  served  with  recre- 
ational facilities  and  we  have  much  more  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  such  pastimes.  In  every  urban 
center  jone  finds  besides  our  modern  village 
green— the  recreational  park  and  ball  park — 
town  halls,  theaters,  dance  halls,  pool  halls,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  club  rooms,  skating  rinks,  tennis 
courts,  curling  rinks  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Modern  sanitation  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  life  of  our  community.  Streets  are  cleaned 
and  drained  and  garbage  is  collected.  Stores 
handling  food  are  inspected  by  sanitary  inspec- 
tors whose  job  is  to  make  certain  that  all  regula- 
tions concerning  the  handling  and  sale  of  food  are 
adhered  to. 

Health  services  are  another  important  aspect  of 
community  life  which  modern  scientific  research 
has  given  us.  Well-equipped  hospitals  have  been 
built  in  every  large  urban  center  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  ones.  Clinics,  health  centers,  sana- 
toria, blood  banks  and  district  nurses  are  other 
well-known  health  agencies  whose  services  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
community. 

Test  your  understanding  of  what  you  have  just 
read.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements.  Opposite 
each  write:  "A"  if  you  think  the  statement  agrees 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs ; 
"D"  if  you  think  the  statement  disagrees  with 
or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the  above  paragraphs ; 
"N"  if  you  think  the  statement  neither  agrees  nor 
disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

1.  Urban  communities  in  Canada  have  swol- 
len in  size  during  the  past  few  years. 

2.  Cities  in  Western  Canada  have  no  slum 
areas. 

3.  Low  rentals  in  slum  areas  usually  result  in 
high  taxes  to  combat  ill-health  and  crime  in 
those  areas. 

4.  Town  planning  places  unfair  restrictions 
on  those  who  want  to  build  houses. 

5.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  our 
safety  training  in  Canada  both  on  the  part 
of  pedestrians  and  drivers. 

6.  Public  health  services  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  prolonging  the  life  of  man. 

7.  Good  recreational  facilities  help  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  crime  in  a  community. 

8.  Good  social  services  are  one  of  the  blessings 
of  our  modern  democratic  society. 

Read 

Living  in  Our  Communities:  Pages  495-505, 
43,  44,  182-208,  78-80. 
Canada  1952:  Page  91. 
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(Additional    material    about    the    community 
and  recreation  may  be  found  in : 
Across  the  Ages,  pages  181-189. 
Building  Our  Life  Together,  584,  587-591. 
Living  in  the  Social  World,  492-500.) 

Do 

Two  or  three  activities  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing will  complete  your  new  work  on  this  unit. 

Group  I 

1.  Write  a  report  in  paragraph  form  on  police 
OR  fire  protection  in  your  community. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  community  recreational  fa- 
cilities of  which  you  make  use.  Arrange 
your  list  under  the  following  headings: 
church,  school,  community  club. 

(See  Exercise  No.  1,  Page  147,  Words  and 
Ideas,  Book  3.  This  will  give  you  some  ideas 
for  your  list.  You  may  also  find  it  inter- 
esting to  do  the  exercise  and  try  to  improve 
on  the  work  of  another  junior  high  school 
student.) 

Group  II 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  recreational  facilities  in 
your  community  under  the  two  headings: 
those  dependent  upon  modern  equipment; 
and  those  which  are  not. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  Health  and 
Recreation  Program  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment. {Canada  1952).  Include  in  your 
paragraph  the  use  your  community  makes 
of  this  program. 

Group  III 

1.  By  using  the  page  references  given  for 
Living  in  Our  Communities,  show  by  means 
of  diagrams  the  most  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  many  communi- 
ties since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mark 
wth  an  asterisk  those  which  apply  to  your 
own  community. 

2.  Examine  the  facilities  and  services  provided 
by  your  own  community  with  respect  to 
sanitation,  health,  and  safety.  Report  on 
projected  or  needed  improvements.  Show 
why  these  improvements  are  needed.  (This 
activity  may  very  well  be  handled  as  a 
group  project.) 

Discuss 

1.  How  can  we  improve  safety  rules  in  this 
community? 

2.  What  qualities  and  characteristics  should 
you  look  for  in  a  community  where  you 
would  like  to  live? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

You  should  now  have  in  your  notebook: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  problem  contained  in 
the  unit. 


2.  With  respect  to  each  sub-problem : 

a.  The  activities  you  did  yourself. 

b.  Notes  on  reports   given  by   individuals 
and  groups. 

c.  Notes  on  reading  assignments. 

d.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams  and  illustrations 
pertinent  to  the  unit. 

CULMINATION  OF  THE  UNIT 

The  final  phase  of  our  work  on  this  problem 
is  first  to  make  certain  that  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  is  pooled.  Written  reports,  book- 
lets, lists  of  references,  scrap  books,  maps,  maga- 
zines, and  all  committee  or  individual  investiga- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  classroom  shelves, 
where  all  members  of  the  class  can  see  them.  Per- 
haps a  class  period  should  be  devoted  to  a  review 
of  work  done,  with  explanations  by  committee 
members,  to  make  certain  that  the  whole  class 
is  familiar  with  it.  A  large  bulletin  board  dis- 
play covering  the  whole  problem  might  be  ar- 
ranged and  displayed  in  the  hall. 

Next  we  should  turn  once  more  to  the  ob- 
jectives, the  goals  that  we  should  have  reached 
in  our  study  and  investigation  of  the  problem. 
They  are: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
family  in  modern  society. 

2.  An  understanding  of  community  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  industrial- 
ism, science  and  modern  invention  on  family 
life  with  special  reference  to  further 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  future. 

4.  An  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  connected  with  family  and  com- 
munity life  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  function  of 
local  government  in  providing  social  ser- 
vices. 

Review  Exercises 

Our  review  of  the  whole  problem  can  be  car- 
ried out  very  effectively  by  the  discussion  of 
general  topics  related  to  the  above  objectives. 
Small  groups  can  have  round  table  discussions 
and  large  classes  open  forums  led  by  the  teacher. 
These  discussions,  topics  for  which  are  listed  be- 
low, will  enable  us  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained  by  our  study  and  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Objective  No.  1 

1.  How  do  the  principles  of  democracy  enter 
into  family  life? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  responsibilities  of  (a) 
the  parent,   (b)   the  child,  in  family  life? 

3.  Why  is  there  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
going  home? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  our  ideals  and  standards 
of  conduct  established  in  the  home? 
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Objective  No 
1. 


4. 


How  is  the  community  the  best  training 
ground  in  good  citizenship? 

What  are  the  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
munity to  its  members? 

What  truth  is  there  in  the  statement  that 
community  ideals  and  community  living  set 
the  standard  for  national  ideals  and  na- 
tional life? 

How  are  laws  made  and  enforced  in  the 
community? 


Objective  No.  3 

1.  What  are  the  chief  benefits  that  the  family 
has  derived  from  the  efforts  of  modern 
scientists  and  inventors? 

2.  How  has  modern  invention  improved  the 
community  facilities  for  recreation? 

3.  What  conservation  methods  should  we  em- 
ploy in  Canada  in  order  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  future  generations? 

4.  War  brings  misery  to  almost  every  com- 
munity in  the  world.  How  can  war  be  pre- 
vented and  lasting  peace  established  ?  What 
is  being  done  now? 

5.  How  are  town  planners  building  for  future 
generations? 

6.  How  does  the  best  type  of  family  life  bene- 
fit future  generations? 

7.  How  does  a  clear  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  machine  in  family  and  community 
life  enable  us  to  understand  our  times? 
What  trends  in  new  inventions  will  bring 
further  changes  in  family  and  community 
life  in  the  future? 


(1)  Changes  in  the  community  that  I  have 
noticed  during  the  past  few  years. 

(2)  Why  do  we  work? 

(3)  The  story  of  a  great  scientist  (or  in- 
ventor) . 

(4)  A  progressive  community. 

(5)  What  family  life  means  to  me. 

(6)  Our  Community  League;  OR  Our  local 
fire  protection;  OR  Our  municipal  hos- 
pital service. 

(7)  Looking  after  the  aged  and  needy  in  Al- 
berta. 

(8)  The  most  important  labor-saving  device 
in  the  home. 

Pretest  Review 

Turn  to  your  answers  to  the  pretests.  Read 
them  over  and  make  any  changes  you  think  fit. 
Then  compare  your  answers  with  these: 


Questions 


12345    6789  10  11 


Page  71 
Page  74 
Page  76 
Page  78 
Page  79 


Study  Review  Exercises 


A  D  N  D  DAADA 

A 

A  D  A  N  ADADD 

A 

A  D  D  D  DA A AD 

D 

ADAADAADA 

A  D  A  D  A  AAA 

Study  your  notes  on  the  reading,  reports,  and 
other  classroom  work.  A  review  of  all  the  facts 
learned  in  the  development  of  this  unit  is  desir- 
able.  This  should  be  prepared  by  the  teacher. 


Objective  No.  4 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  automo- 
bile on  (a)  family  life,  (b)  community  life? 

2.  How  does  the  modern  city  remedy  the  seri- 
ous defects  of  crowded  living  conditions 
brought  about  by  industrialism? 

3.  How  has  rural  isolation  been  broken  down 
in  Alberta  by  modern  invention? 

4.  Has  man  learned  to  use  the  machines  he 
has  created  so  that  society  as  a  whole  de- 
rives the  greatest  benefits  from  them? 

Objective  No.  5 

1.  What  are  the  chief  social  services  directly 
provided  by  the  local  government? 

2.  How  can  the  individual  help  to  improve  the 
services  provided  by  the  local  government? 

3.  Why  is  local  government  referred  to  as  the 
foundation  of  democratic  government? 

Written  Review  Exercises 


Write 
topics : 


a  short  essay  on  any  of  the  following 
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UNIT  V 

HOW  WE  CARRY  ON  DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

At  this  point  in  our  school  career  most  of  us 
have  met  the  term  democratic  government  and 
have  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  what  it  means.  We 
have  discussed  in  class  some  of  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  and  how  they  affect  our 
lives.  We  have  perhaps  read  comments  in  the 
newspaper  on  this  favorite  topic.  We  have  cer- 
tainly listened  to  radio  talks  on  the  duties  of  the 
citizen  under  a  democratic  government.  And 
since  the  government  is  such  a  popular  subject 
of  conversation  amongst  grown-ups,  we  have  un- 
doubtedly listened  to  arguments  in  which  the 
actions  of  the  government  have  been  condemned 
or  praised.  Although  we  have  not  understood 
the  full  significance  of  many  statements  concern- 
ing democratic  government,  we  have  probably 
learned  that  compared  with  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  those  found  in  communistic  and 
totalitarian  states,  it  offers  the  individual  many 
distinct  advantages  and  privileges.  The  most 
precious  of  these  is  a  freedom,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  expresses  itself  in  countless  ways. 

Democratic  government  as  practiced  in  Cana- 
da was  not  suddenly  discovered  and  put  into  prac- 
tice by  some  statesman,  like  the  discovery  of 
some  new  and  valuable  mineral  such  as  radium. 
It  may  be  compared  with  a  plant  that  had  its 
beginning  in  a  small  seed.  Its  growth  has  been 
slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  care  it  has  been 
given.  In  Great  Britain  this  seedling  has  gradu- 
ally grown  into  a  healthy  tree  from  which  shoots 
have  been  planted  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  where  they  too  have  flourished.  Like  all 
living  plants  our  democratic  government  grows 
and  thrives  where  the  conditions  of  growth  are 
most  favorable.  Certainly,  it  will  not  flourish 
if  neglected.  Democratic  government,  then, 
brings  privileges  but  it  also  brings  responsibili- 
ties. We  shall  appreciate  these  privileges  and  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
when  we  have  completed  the  work  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

As  students,  you  have  two  previous  studies 
which  form  a  background  for  the  work  of  the 
present  unit.  In  Grade  VIII,  you  studied  "How 
Britain  Developed  a  Democratic  Government" 
(Unit  V).  From  your  work  in  that  unit,  you 
learned  that  British  democracy  developed  slowly 
and  that  one  of  its  essential  features  is  its  ability 
to  change  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Earlier 
than  that,  in  Grade  VII,  you  studied  the  opera- 
tion of  your  own  local  government  which  is 
democratic  in  form.  Your  task,  now,  is  to  exam- 
ine how  we  carry  on  democratic  government  in 
Canada,  which  will  include  both  Dominion  and 
Provincial  governments.  Again,  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  democracy  in  both  Britain 
and   Canada   is  known  as   "responsible  govern- 


ment". You  will  find  it  interesting  to  discover 
how  this  development  was  achieved  in  Canada. 
From  your  previous  studies  you  will  have  realized 
that  government  today  is  not  simple  but  really 
very  complicated.  Because  of  this  characteristic, 
devices  known  as  "administrative  boards"  play  an 
important  part  in  modern  democratic  govern- 
ment. Responsible  citizens  like  to  know  why  these 
boards  are  set  up  and  how  they  operate.  You 
will  feel  by  now  that  this  unit  presents  several 
difficult  as  well  as  important  problems.  How- 
ever, if  you  begin  by  talking  about  some  facts 
which  you  already  know,  it  will  not  look  so 
formidable. 

In  our  everyday  lives,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  operation  of  three  governments :  federal, 
provincial,  and  local.  Discuss  with  your  teacher 
and  class  some  examples  of  the  place  of  each 
in  our  lives.  For  the  federal  government  you 
will  think  of  other  examples  besides  the  collection 
of  customs  duties,  the  provision  of  and  charge  for 
postal  services,  and  the  maintenance  of  National 
Parks.  In  the  case  of  the  provincial  government, 
a  few  are  motor  licences,  gasoline  tax,  and  con- 
trol of  natural  resources.  Your  local  government 
may,  among  other  duties,  supply  police  protec- 
tion, enforce  traffic  regulations,  and  build  and 
maintain  roads.  Indeed,  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  operation  of  government  in  these  and  in 
many  other  ways  that  we  either  take  the  ser- 
vices for  granted,  or,  when  we  feel  hampered 
by  restrictions,  speak  rather  resentfully  of  "the 
government"  as  if  it  were  a  body  of  strangers 
having  power  over  us  but  no  contact  with  us. 
In  order  to  dispel  this  false  impression,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  machinery  and  function 
of  our  government  is  necessary. 

Pretest 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  problem  un- 
der discussion.  Below  are  a  number  of  state- 
ments. Opposite  each  write:  "A"  if  you  think 
the  statement  agrees  with  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  above  paragraphs ;  "D"  if  you  think  the  state- 
ment disagrees  with  or  contradicts  the  ideas  in 
the  above  paragraphs ;  "N"  if  you  think  the  state- 
ment neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas 
in  the  above  paragraphs. 

1.  The  democratic  form  of  government  em- 
ployed in  Canada  had  its  origins  in  Great 
Britain. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  democratic 
government  is  essential  to  the  understand- 
ing of  democratic  government  as  it  exists 
today  in  Canada. 

3.  A  democratic  government  relieves  the  in- 
dividual of  all  responsibility. 

4.  A  democratic  government  is  controlled  by 

a  set  of  fixed  rules  and  regulations  which    ^^ 
cannot  be  altered.  ^ 

5.  Only  under  a  democratic  government  does 
the  individual  attain  a  maximum  measure  of 
freedom. 
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6.  A  high  standard  of  education  is  not  neces- 
sary in  those  countries  which  have  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

7.  It  is  unlawful  to  criticize  the  actions  of  a 
democratic  government. 

8.  Education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  school  in  Canada. 

9.  Democratic  government  has  not  been 
achieved  without  a  struggle  and  it  can  only 
be  retained  by  peoples  who  are  all  alive 
to  its  advantages  and  responsibilities. 

10.  The  complex  nature  of  modern  life  has  led 
to  changes   in  democratic  government. 

11.  The  government  plays  only  a  minor  part 
in  people's  everyday  lives. 


Objectives  of  the  Unit 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  studying  the  machin- 
ery and  function  of  democratic  government  in 
Canada  and  in  our  province  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  overview.  Below  are  listed  our 
goals,  the  things  we  should  know  and  understand 
when  we  have  completed  the  work  on  this  unit. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments,  and 
of  how  laws  are  made. 

2.  An  understanding  of  how  we  choose  our 
representatives,  how  money  is  raised  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  government,  and  of 
how  the  laws  are  administered  after  they 
are   passed. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  how  Canada  achieved  res- 
ponsible government. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  ability  of  democratic 
government  to  change  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 


Organizing  Our  Work 

Having  discovered  what  we  are  to  study,  we 
must  now  decide  how  we  are  going  to  tackle  the 
problem.  We  must  first  examine  the  list  of 
references  recommended  for  this  unit,  and  then 
find  out  which  of  these  are  in  our  classroom 
library.  These  should  be  listed  together  with 
any  other  available  material.  The  size  of  our 
class  will  determine  how  the  work  is  to  be  or- 
ganized. In  classes  of  thirty  or  more  an  outline 
of  the  material  to  be  studied  should  be  drawn  up 
in  some  detail  and  committees  organized  for 
student  investigations  under  teacher  guidance. 
Smaller  classes  will  have  fewer  committees  work- 
ing and  may  in  some  cases  limit  their  survey  to 
a  brief  reading  and  discussion  of  the  contents  of 
this  Study  Guide. 


Secondary  Reference 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action,  Brown 

One  of  the  most  suitable  methods  of  handling 
a  large  problem  is  to  break  it  up  into  a  conveni- 
ent number  of  sub-units.  The  following  ques- 
tions present  our  problem  in  three  topics.  In 
finding  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  shall 
reach  our  objectives. 

1.  What  is  the  machinery  of  government  in 
Canada  and  Alberta,  what  are  the  powers 
in  each  case,  and  how  is  legislation  ac- 
complished? 

2.  How  is  local  representation  arrived  at, 
money  obtained  and  business  done? 

3.  How  did  Canada  achieve  responsible  gov- 
ernment? 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  now  complete. 
We  understand  the  problem  to  be  studied,  we 
have  listed  available  material  and  we  have  di- 
vided the  problem  up  into  units  of  convenient 
size  and  scope.  The  teacher  and  the  class  must 
now  decide  which  committee  investigations  are 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  class.  These  should  be 
chosen  from  this  Study  Guide.  The  committees 
may  then  be  formed  and  they  may  immediately 
commence  the  research  work  for  class  reports. 

Current  Events 

No  topic  in  our  Social  Studies  course  receives 
more  attention  from  the  press  than  does  demo- 
cratic government.  Every  day  our  newspapers 
evaluate  the  actions  of  our  government  and  the 
governments  of  other  countries.  There  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  detail  that  we  shall  not  have 
time  to  examine.  You  should  therefore  confine 
your  study  and  discussion  to  developments  of 
national  importance  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  democratic  nature  of  our  government  and 
appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  work 
you  are  doing  in  the  classroom. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

A  brief  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  ob- 
jectives and  an  outline  of  material  useful  for  the 
work  on  this  problem  should  now  be  in  your  note- 
book. 


Primary  References 

Canada  1952 

Our  Provincial  Government 
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SUB-PROBLEM  I 

WHAT  IS  THE  MACHINERY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

IN  CANADA  AND  ALBERTA,  WHAT  ARE  THE 

POWERS  IN   EACH  CASE,  AND  HOW  IS 

LEGISLATION  ACCOMPLISHED? 

In  our  democratic  government,  when  we  talk 
about  the  machinery  of  government  we  must  talk 
about  the  function  of  each  part  of  the  machinery. 
One  of  the  strong  points  of  our  type  of  govern- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  its  work  is  divided 
into  three  clearly  defined  parts  and  that  there 
is  a  distinct  government  body  assigned  to  be  in 
charge  of  each  of  those  parts.  Once  the  three 
duties  of  democratic  government  are  understood, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
body  in  charge  of  each  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  law-making  body 
which  is  called  the  legislature.  Our  word  "legis- 
lature" is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "lex, 
legis"  meaning  "a  law".  After  the  law  has  been 
passed,  it  must  be  put  into  effect  or  action.  Often 
there  is  much  business  involved  in  administering 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  laws  which  come  most 
readily  to  mind  are  probably  those  having  to 
do  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Naturally,  a  great  deal  of  business  or  work  arises 
out  of  these  laws.  Nevertheless,  such  laws  make 
only  a  fraction  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  was  de- 
cided upon  by  an  act  of  the  law-making  body 
of  Canada.  Before  this  tremendous  task  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  require  the  work  of  many  experts, 
office  employees,  and  other  workmen.  Besides, 
the  government  attends  to  much  business  which 
is  a  part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  country  and 
is  not  created  by  the  passage  of  new  bills.  Trade, 
the  operation  of  customs  offices,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  diplomatic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries  all  require  much  work  and  many  workers. 
This  duty  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  work  of  the  executive.  Now,  the  first 
example  of  what  constitutes  the  business  arising 
out  of  laws  was  that  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  So  much  work  is 
entailed  here  and  so  vital  it  is  to  the  well-being 
of  all  people,  that  it  is  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  separate  branch  of  government  known  as  the 
judiciary.  Thus,  we  have  a  legislature,  an  execu- 
tive and  a  judiciary  each  caring  for  one  of  the 
three  duties  of  democratic  government. 

Although  these  three  duties  are  performed  by 
separate  bodies,  the  machinery  of  government  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  three  bodies 
are  related  to  each  other  and  each  one  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  other  two.  In  fact,  herein 
lies  the  meaning  of  responsible  government  which 
is  another  of  the  strengths  of  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy. How  is  this  responsibility  achieved? 
In  the  first  place,  when  an  election  is  held  one 
political  party  will  usually  have  more  members 
elected  than  any  other.  The  party  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  in  the  legislature  is  called 


the  party  in  power,  whose  leader  becomes  the 
prime  minister.  The  prime  minister  is  then  asked 
to  form  an  executive  which  it  is  customary  for  ^ 
him  to  do  from  members  of  his  own  party.  Each  ^ 
member  of  the  executive  is  the  head  or  minister 
of  a  department.  At  the  same  time  each  minister 
is  a  member  of  the  legislature  to  which  he  must 
have  been  elected  before  taking  on  his  duties 
as  a  department  head.  Now,  when  a  bill  is  voted 
on  in  the  legislature  and  is  passed,  it  shows  that 
the  law-making  body  is  supporting  the  executive, 
that  it  has  confidence  in  the  executive.  If  a  bill 
introduced  by  a  member  of  the  executive  is  de- 
feated, it  shows  a  lack  of  confidence,  and  steps 
are  taken  to  form  a  new  executive.  To  accomp- 
lish this  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  an  election. 
Thus,  the  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary 
are  related. 

What  of  the  other  parties  which  have  members 
elected  to  the  legislature?  The  party  having  the 
second  largest  number  of  members  is  called  the 
official  opposition.  Further  thinking  and  read- 
ing will  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  giving  the 
second-largest  group  in  the  law-making  body  an 
official  capacity. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  head  of  our 
democratic  government  is  the  prime  minister. 
That  is  quite  true:  he  is  the  elected  head.  But 
as  Canada  is  a  kingdom,  we  also  have  a  monarch. 
Since  that  monarch  is  also  the  constitutional  head  ^ 
of  the  British  government,  we  have  a  representa-  W 
tive  of  the  Queen  here  in  our  own  country.  This 
office  is  filled  by  the  Governor-General  of  Cana- 
da. In  1952,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  Cana- 
dian was  appointed  to  this  post.  One  of  the  of- 
ficial duties  of  a  governor-general  is  to  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  for  organizing  a  new  ex- 
ecutive and  holding  an  election,  so  that  he  is  more 
than  the  figurehead  we  sometimes  think  him  to 
be. 

So  far  there  has  been  nothing  said  in  this 
introduction  to  distinguish  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  province.  This  is  because 
the  form  of  government  of  the  two  is  identical. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  differences  as  far 
as  machinery  and  names  used  to  describe  that 
machinery  are  concerned.  But  the  chief  difference 
between  the  two  governments  lies  in  the  matters 
concerning  which  each  government  is  empowered 
to  legislate  or  make  laws.  The  powers  of  federal 
and  provincial  governments  were  clearly  defined 
in  the  B.N.A.  Act  of  1867.  In  this  way  confusion 
and  disagreement  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
avoided.  Matters  which  concern  each  province 
separately  were  placed  under  provincial  juris- 
diction ;  those  concerning  Canada  and  Canadians 
as  a  whole  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. The  important  point  here  is  that  the  fed-  A 
eral  government  has  control  of  all  matters  which  ^ 
are  not  definitely  assigned  to  the  provincial 
governments.  This  fact  has  a  tendency  to  give 
Canada  a  very  strong  central  government. 
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One  question  remains  to  be  examined  here. 
How  is  a  bill  passed  through  the  legislature? 
What  steps  must  take  place  before  a  bill  becomes 
law?  A  familiar  expression  in  connection  with 
any  regular  business  meeting  is  that  of  "parlia- 
mentary procedure".  The  words  are  correctly 
used  to  describe  any  properly  conducted  meeting. 
In  the  legislature,  as  in  a  club  or  other  organiza- 
tion, new  business  must  be  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  motion.  Discussion  is  the  next  step  and 
voting  the  third  step.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
the  nation's  or  province's  business  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  bills  are  not  passed  too  hastily. 
For  this  reason,  more  than  one  reading  of  a  bill 
takes  place  and  more  than  one  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  it.  In  the  federal  government, 
an  extra  precaution  is  taken  against  hasty  legis- 
lation by  having  the  legislature  consist  of  two 
houses. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  intro- 
duction to  Sub-Problem  I.  Choose  the  best  com- 
pletion for  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  work  of  the  legislature  is 

(a)  to  make  laws. 

(b)  to  enforce  the  laws. 

(c)  to  elect  the  prime  minister. 

2.  The  word  "legislature"  comes  from 

(a)  the  AnglonSaxon  tongue. 

(b)  the  Latin  language. 

(c)  an   Indian   word   meaning   "law-mak- 
ing". 

3.  Administering  the  laws  is  the  work  of 

(a)  the  legislature. 

(b)  the  judiciary 

(c)  the  executive. 

4.  The  party  in  power  is  the  political  party 

(a)  whose  leader  obtained  the  most  votes 
in  an  election. 

(b)  with  the  largest  number  of  members 
elected  to  the  legislature. 

(c)  whose   leader   is   asked   to    be   prime 
minister. 

5.  Bills  are  read  and  voted  upon  more  than 
once 

(a)  so  that  everyone  will  fully  understand 
them. 

(b)  so  that  every  member  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion. 

(c)  so  that  laws  will  not  be  made  without 
due  thought. 

6.  The  judiciary  is  really  a  branch  of 

(a)  the  executive 

(b)  the  legislature. 

(c)  the  cabinet. 

7.  Responsible  government  means 

(a)  that   a  party  member   will   not  vote 
against  the  rest  of  his  party. 

(b)  that  the  prime  minister  must  have  the 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  executive. 


(c)    that  the  executive  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  legislature  or  must  resign. 

8.  The  political  party  having  the  second  larg- 
est number  of  members  in  the  legislature  is 
called 

(a)  the  official  opposition. 

(b)  the  cabinet. 

(c)  an  administrative  board. 

9.  The  governor-general  is 

(a)  the  elected  head  of  the  government. 

(b)  the    representative   of   the    Queen   in 
Canada. 

(c)  an  official  similar  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

10.  Parliamentary  procedure  is  used 

(a)  only  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  bill 
in  Parliament. 

(b)  only  when   a  meeting  is   considering 
and  voting  on  a  motion. 

(c)  at    all    properly    conducted    business 
meetings. 

The  next  three  headings  of  this  sub-problem 
explain  the  activities  which  will  help  you  to  ans- 
wer the  questions  introduced  here.  Read  the 
references  related  to  the  activities  which  you 
choose  to  do.  Choose  enough  of  those  activities 
to  keep  you  really  busy  during  the  time  you  plan 
to  spend  on  this  sub-problem.  Be  sure  you  choose 
a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

Read 

Canada  1952,  Pages  73-76. 

Our  Provincial  Government,  Pages  10-24. 

(If  you  have  a  copy  of  Canadian  Democracy 
in  Action  bv  Brown,  the  following  pages  will  be 
useful:  23,  24,  27-35,  52-55,  62,  63.) 


Do 


Group  I 

1.  On  a  chart,  show  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  bodies  of  the  provincial  and 
Dominion  governments.  Mark  in  a  special 
way  those  parts  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment which  are  different  in  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  powers  of  the  provincial 
and  of  the  federal  government.  Learn  what 
seem  to  you  to  be  the  six  important  powers 
from  each  list  so  that  you  can  tell  them  to 
the  class  without  help  from  your  notes. 
Compare  your  list  with  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  How  would  you  decide 
which  powers  every  member  of  the  class 
should  learn  by  heart. 

3.  Prepare  a  motion  for  your  next  home-room 
or  class  meeting.  Observe  whether  or  not 
all  members  of  the  class  take  part  in  the 
meeting  according  to  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

(To  help  you  here,  ask  your  teacher  to  help 
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you  to  study  Chapter  10  of  Words  and  Ideas, 
Book  3,  especially  the  section  on  "Agenda 
and  Procedure"  beginning  on  page  194.) 

Group  II 

1.  Make  a  chart  to  show  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  province,  the  Dominion  and 
Great  Britain.  Be  sure  to  include  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  machinery. 

2.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  Latin  ori- 
gins of  the  words  "executive"  and  "ju- 
diciary". Use  a  history  book  or  an  encyclo- 
pedia to  learn  why  we  use  the  language  of 
the  Romans  or  words  of  Latin  origin  when 
we  talk  about  government  and  law.  Write 
the  information  you  obtain  in  three  or  four 
sentences  in  your  own  words. 

3.  Learn  the  final  lists  of  important  powers 
of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
from  Activity  2,  Group  I.  List  four  or  five 
reasons  for  dividing  the  powers  as  they  are. 
What  would  be  the  most  important  reason 
for  dividing  the  powers  regardless  of  what 
the  powers  are? 

Group  III 

1.  By  diagrams,  show  the  steps  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill  through  both  the  provincial  and 
federal  legislatures.  Make  your  diagrams 
in  such  a  way  that  differences  in  names 
and  processes  will  stand  out  clearly. 

2.  Investigate  and  write  a  paragraph  to  ex- 
plain why  Canada  is  a  federation. 

3.  Matters  concerning  labor  come  under  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.  Find  out  what  steps 
were  necessary  for  the  federal  government 
to  pass  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
List  several  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  have 
a  federal  than  a  provincial  act  in  this  case. 

Discuss 

1.  The  federal  government  would  operate  just 
as  efficiently  with  one  house  of  parliament. 

2.  Do  democratic  measures  in  the  classroom 
demand  more  responsibility  from  the  pupil? 

3.  Should  the  provincial  government  be  stron- 
ger or  have  more  power  than  the  federal 
government? 

Terms  We  Should  Understand 

democratic  government  constitution 
legislature  parliamentary    pro- 
executive  cedure 
judiciary  responsible   govern- 
Parliament  ment 
Cabinet  Senate 
departments  Legislative 
ministers  Assembly 
monarch  opposition 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

a.  A  statement  of  the  sub-problem. 

b.  Your  own  activities. 

c.  Notes  on  reports  given  in  class. 

d.  Newspaper  clippings  of  government  activi- 
ties. 


SUB-PROBLEM  II 

HOW   IS   LOCAL    REPRESENTATION   ARRIVED 
AT,  MONEY  OBTAINED,  AND  BUSINESS  DONE?   £ 

How  is  the  number  of  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament  arrived  at?  The  answer 
may  be  stated  very  simply.  Each  district  or  re- 
gion is  represented  in  the  legislature  according 
to  its  population.  This  principle  is  a  cornerstone 
of  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  can  be  treated  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equal- 
ity. First  of  all  the  unit  of  representation  is 
decided  upon,  that  is  the  number  of  people  whom 
one  member  of  the  legislature  will  represent. 
Now,  if  we  know  the  population  of  a  region,  it 
is  a  matter  of  arithmetic  to  find  out  how  many 
M.P.'s  or  M.L.A.'s  that  region  will  have.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  as  to  where  the  divi- 
sion lines  are  placed  to  determine  the  location  of 
an  electoral  district.  For  example,  it  is  better  to 
let  the  boundaries  of  elctoral  districts  coincide 
with  city  boundaries;  people  living  near  a  city 
would  often  prefer  to  be  in  a  district  composed 
entirely  of  people  with  similar  interests  to  their 
own,  even  though  such  a  district  might  cover  a 
large  area  of  country. 

Canada's  population,  increasing  in  certain 
areas  and  decreasing  in  others,  as  it  has  done 
lately,  has  made  necessary  a  redistribution  of 
seats  in  the  federal  legislature.  This  was  a  more 
difficult  problem  to  handle  than  would  appear  at 
first  glance.  If  the  redistribution  had  been  made  f 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  established  rule,  ™ 
Saskatchewan  would  have  lost  five  of  its  twenty 
seats.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  no  province 
should  lose  more  than  fifteen  percent  of  its  quota 
of  members  regardless  of  any  drop  in  its  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  B.N.A.  Act. 

Now,  Canada  has  had  the  right  to  amend  her 
own  constitution  since  1949,  that  is  in  matters 
which  do  not  affect  the  provinces  or  provincial 
powers.  It  was  decided  that  the  distribution  of 
seats  in  the  federal  legislature  was  a  matter 
which  could  be  handled  by  that  body  itself.  Con- 
sequently, in  June,  1952,  history  was  made  in 
Ottawa  when  the  Canadian  Parliament  amended 
the  Canadian  constitution  for  the  first  time. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  following  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  seats.  The 
North-West  Territories,  for  the  first  time,  is 
entitled  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  legislature, 
Saskatchewan  loses  three  seats,  Manitoba  two 
and  Nova  Scotia  one.  The  seats  gained  were: 
British  Columbia  four,  and  Ontario  and  Quebec 
two  each.  The  total  number  of  seats  is  now  263, 
only  three  more  than  previously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  legislature 
in  Alberta  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members. 
It  is  natural  that  Alberta  should  have  a  law-^ 
making  body  only  one-fifth  the  size  of  that  of  ^ 
Canada.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  some  ad- 
vantages this  lesser  number  gives  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislature. 
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The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  where 
the  money  comes  from  for  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment. In  Section  91  of  the  B.N.A.  Act,  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  the  federal  legislature  has  the 
power  of  raising  money  by  any  mode  or  system 
of  taxation.  In  fact,  that  is  how  governments 
do  obtain  money,  by  taxation.  However,  in  Sec- 
tion 92  of  the  same  act,  it  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
vince has  the  power  of  "direct  taxation  within 
the  Province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
for  provincial  purposes".  Now,  the  implication 
in  these  two  statements  is  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  methods  of  raising  money  in  the 
two  governments  is  that,  although  both  may  im- 
pose direct  taxes,  only  the  federal  government 
may  levy  indirect  taxes. 

Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are  included 
in  the  price  of  the  article  which  you  buy.  Cus- 
toms duties  on  goods  imported  by  wholesalers 
come  in  this  category  of  taxation,  as  do  excise 
taxes  on  goods  produced  in  our  own  country. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  find  out  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  any  goods,  but  even  where  people 
know  the  rate  they  do  not  usually  compute  the 
amount  of  tax  included  in  the  price  of  an  article. 
Besides,  the  people  pay  these  taxes  to  the  govern- 
ment indirectly;  hence  the  name.  Customs  and 
excise  taxes  produce  a  large  annual  revenue  for 
the  federal  government. 

However,  one  of  the  most  productive  taxes 
levied  by  the  Dominion  government  is  the  in- 
come tax  which  is  a  direct  tax.  The  income  tax, 
in  our  country,  has  had  an  interesting  history. 
The  provincial  government  was  the  first  to  im- 
pose this  tax  which,  of  course,  it  was  entitled  to 
do.  But  the  federal  government,  according  to 
the  B.N.A.  Act,  had  the  same  legal  rights  in  this 
field  of  taxation.  Accordingly,  when  the  cost  of 
defence  increased  sharply  during  World  War  I, 
the.  Dominion  government  also  levied  an  income 
tax.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  situation.  People 
do  not  like  paying  a  tax  twice  any  more  than 
children  like  to  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
offence.  Dissatisfaction  was  so  openly  and  fre- 
quently expressed  that  at  last,  in  1937,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  Dominion- 
Provincial  relations,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  taxation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  division  of 
the  fields  of  taxation  contained  in  the  B.N.A. 
Act  was  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  When 
the  colonial  governments  existing  in  Canada  at 
the  time  of  Confederation  were  approached  with 
a  view  to  their  becoming  united,  the  question  of 
the  future  disposition  of  revenues  was  an  import- 
ant one.  The  provinces-to-be  were  asked  to  fore- 
go their  chief  source  of  income  at  the  time,  the 
customs  duties.  In  return,  the  newly-formed 
federal  government  would  pay  a  per  capita  grant 
to  each  province.  As  populations  grew,  this  grant 
would  naturally  become  larger.  But,  as  time  went 
on,   provincial   governments  felt  that  their  ex- 


penses increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  federal  grant.  The  situation  was, 
therefore,  not  improved  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment entered  the  income  tax  field,  to  which  the 
provincial  governments  felt  they  at  least  had  the 
right  of  priority.  It  was  felt  that  the  Dominion- 
provincial  agreement  contained  in  the  terms  of 
the  B.N.A.  Act  should  be  reviewed  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  revised. 

Such  a  revision  was,  in  fact,  recommended  by 
the  Rowell-Sirois  Report,  which  placed  the  find- 
ings of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1937  before 
the  government  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  The  report  suggested  that  the  provinces 
give  up  three  forms  of  direct  taxation,  personal 
income  tax,  tax  on  income  of  corporations,  and 
inheritance  taxes.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  federal  government  would  pay  each  province 
a  grant,  based  not  only  on  provincial  population 
figures  but  also  on  the  revenues  of  the  federal 
body.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  this 
question  was  shelved  to  make  room  for  more 
pressing   affairs. 

In  1946,  at  a  Dominion-provincial  conference, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  joint  agreement 
with  regard  to  taxation.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  agreement  would  not  be  unanimous,  the 
federal  government  came  to  terms  with  the 
provinces  separately.  Within  a  year,  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  exception  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, had  concluded  five  year  agreements  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  embodied  in  the 
Rowell-Sirois  Report.  In  1952,  when  the  time 
came  to  renew  these  agreements,  the  province 
of  Ontario  joined  the  consenting  group.  It  is 
stated  that  provincial  revenues  are  higher  under 
these  arrangements  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

This  statement  is  not  hard  to  understand  as 
the  grant  is  not  the  only  payment  made  by  the 
federal  to  the  provincial  governments.  Other 
special  assistance,  known  as  grants-in-aid,  is 
given  to  the  provinces  to  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  bear  such  expenses  as  those  incurred  by  build- 
ing and  maintaining  hospitals  and  agricultural 
and  technical  schools.  In  addition,  subsidies 
make  it  easier  for  the  provinces  to  meet  capital 
and  interest  payments  on  the  public  debt. 

This  brings  us  to  another  profitable  source 
of  income  for  both  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. Both  have  the  right  to  borrow  money, 
that  is  to  issue  bonds  which  people  buy  as  an 
investment.  This  lending  of  money  by  people, 
whether  it  be  individuals  or  companies,  to  their 
government  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  helps 
the  country  to  be  prosperous  by  supplying  the 
government  with  necessary  funds.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  sign  of  the  faith  people  have  in  the 
business  ability  of  their  government  and  in  the 
future  of  their  country. 

Something  has  already  been  said  about  the 
work  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government. 
The  discussion  of  the  financial  arrangements 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  government  will 
have  served  to  show  that,  in  modern  times,  the 
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work  of  government  comes  under  the  heading  of 
big  business.  As  was  pointed  out  before,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  or  Cabinet  is  usually  the 
head  of  a  department  of  government.  Thus,  in 
the  federal  government  we  find  a  Minister  of 
Justice  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  a  Minister  and  Department  of  Finance, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Fisheries,  Agriculture, 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  many  others.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  provincial  executive  or  Cabinet 
are  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health,  Labor, 
Economic  Affairs,  Lands  and  Forests,  Mines  and 
Minerals,  and  Railways  and  Telephones  as  well 
as  several  others. 

The  departments  or  branches  of  the  executive 
are  under  the  guidance  of  their  respective  minis- 
ters. Actually,  the  minister  is  the  political  head 
of  a  department;  he  is  the  only  person  connected 
with  the  department  who  acquires  his  position 
first  of  all  by  election  and  then  by  appointment. 
A  minister  is  elected  to  the  legislature,  but  is 
appointed  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  appoint  to  an 
executive  post  a  person  who  has  not  been  elected 
to  Parliament,  that  person  must  first  of  all  be 
elected  as  a  member  of  Parliament  even  if  an- 
other member  must  resign  in  order  to  create  a 
vacant  seat  in  the  legislature.  This  fact  has  been 
stated  before,  but  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly 
as  it  is  an  important  feature  of  our  responsible 
government  in  the  province  as  well  as  in  the 
Dominion. 

All  persons,  other  than  the  Minister,  connected 
with  a  department  are  actually  employees  of  that 
department.  Because  they  are  government  em- 
ployees they  are  called  Civil  Servants.  The  non- 
political  head  of  a  department  is  called  a  Deputy 
Minister,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
as  he  must  see  that  the  department  runs  ef- 
ficiently and  smoothly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  carry  out  government  policy  with  respect 
to  his  department.  Fortunately,  civil  servants 
are  permanent  employees,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  department  is  not  disrupted  by  an  election. 

Good  government  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  civil  servants.  Now, 
since  the  minister  of  a  department  has  the  auth- 
ority to  appoint  government  employees,  it  was 
found  wise  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
widespread  changes  in  the  personnel  of  a  depart- 
ment at  election  time.  The  Dominion  government 
accomplished  this  by  setting  up  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  1908,  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Civil  Servants  on  the  basis  of  their 
results  in  competitive  examinations. 

Because  government  has  become  so  compli- 
cated, concerning  itself  more  and  more  with  pub- 
lic welfare  and  business  enterprise,  modern  times 
have  brought  new  developments  in  the  executive 
part  of  government.  The  Administrative  Board 
is  now  a  characteristic  feature  of  handling  gov- 
ernment business.  The  best  way  to  learn  about 
such  boards  is  to  study  a  concrete  example.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  operates  under 


the  provincial  government.  It  operated  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  compulsory  scheme  for  work- 
men's compensation.  However,  when  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  was  passed  in  1948,  only 
an  administrative  board  could  handle  the  work 
entailed.  To  place  the  work  of  administering  the 
act  in  the  hands  of  an  existing  department  would 
help  neither  the  department  nor  the  act.  The 
business  connected  with  this  act  is  such  that  it 
can  better  be  done  by  a  group  of  special  em- 
ployees who  devote  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  one  problem.  Therefore,  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  making  a  department,  for 
example  the  Department  of  Labor,  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  than  it  already  is.  When  it  is 
felt  that  an  act  will  best  be  carried  out  by  such 
a  board,  the  necessary  administrative  board  is 
usually  set  up  when  the  act  is  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  intro- 
duction to  Sub-Problem  II:  fill  in  the  blanks  in 
the  following  statements  with  the  correct  word. 

1.  Representation  in  the  legislature  is  accord- 
ing to 

2.  Recently  there  has  been  a  

of  seats  in  the  federal  Parliament. 

3.  In   June,    1952,   the   Canadian   Parliament 

the  Canadian 

for  the  first  time. 

4.  The  ,  for  the  first 

time,  is  now  entitled  to  elect  a  representa- 
tive to  the  legislature. 

5.  In  the  federal  Parliament  there  are 
members  while  the  Alberta  legislature  has 
members. 

6.  Money  for  government  purposes  is  largely 
raised  by  

7.  Both  provincial  and  Dominion  governments 
may  levy  taxes,  but  only 

the  latter  may  impose  

taxes. 

8.  and 

are  examples  of  indirect  taxes. 

9.  A  large  amount  of  revenue  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  direct  tax  known  as  the  

tax. 

10.  By  Dominion-provincial  agreements  since 
1946,  most  of  the  provinces  have  given  up 
the  right  to  levy  three  forms  of  direct  taxa- 
tion:   ,  

and 

11.  The  provinces  receive  assistance  from  the 

federal  government  in  three  forms:  

grants,  grants  , 

and 

12.  Money  borrowed  by  governments  is  obtained 

from  people  by  selling • 

13.  A  minister  is  the  head  of 

a  department. 
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14.  Permanent   employees   of  the   departments 
are  called  

15.  Many  government  employees  receive  their 

posts  as  a  result  of 

The  following  activities  will  direct  you  in 
your  study  of  this  sub-problem.  Choose  at  least 
two  of  the  suggested  activities.  However,  you 
will  have  a  much  better  grasp  of  the  problem 
if  you  do  three  or  four  of  them. 

Read 

Our  Provincial  Government,  Pages  23-103, 
9-20. 

Canada  1952,  Pages  289,  290,  293,  294,  296, 
298,  300,  302. 

(Canadian  Democracy  in  Action,  Brown,  has 
useful  material  on  pages  39-51,  94-104,  35-38.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  Find  out  and  explain:  What  is  an  electoral 
division?  Who  are  the  voters  or  electors  in 
Alberta? 

2.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments.  Underline  those  departments 
which  are  different  in  the  two  governments. 
Write  a  short  paragraph  to  account  for 
these  differences. 

3.  Make  lists  of  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  Be 
sure  that  your  lists  agree  with  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  Dominion-Provincial 
agreements. 

Group  II 

1.  Find  out  the  electoral  division  or  district 
in  which  you  live  both  with  respect  to  fed- 
eral and  provincial  elections.  In  each  case 
how  many  representatives  does  your  di- 
vision elect  to  the  legislature?  Find  out  the 
names  of  your  representatives. 

2.  Organize  a  group  of  students  to  find  out 
and  report  upon  a  number  of  the  depart- 
ments of  our  provincial  government  under 
the  following  headings: 

(a)  the  work  of  the  department. 

(b)  its  chief  officials. 

(c)  some  specific  accomplishments  of  the 
department. 

N.B.  Do  not  try  to  include  too  many  details 
in  these  reports.  It  is  better  to  have  fewer 
details  and  to  remember  them. 

3.  Make  circle  graphs  to  compare  percentage 
distribution  of  federal,  provincial,  and 
municipal  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
the  last  year  given  in  Canada  1952. 

Group  III 

1.  Who  can  vote  in  federal  elections?  Find 
out  the  types  of  ballots  used  in  the  pro- 


vincial and  federal  elections.  Explain 
briefly  but  clearly  the  difference  between 
the  two.  Explain  one  advantage  and  one 
disadvantage  of  each  type. 

2.  Examine  an  administrative  board  such  as 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  re- 
port on  its  work.  In  a  single  sentence  state 
the  general  reason  for  setting  up  such 
boards.  Since  such  boards  are  a  compara- 
tively modern  development,  what  essential 
feature  of  democracy  is  illustrated  by  their 
coming  into  existence? 

3.  Write  a  short  essay  entitled  "Our  Taxes 
and  Our  Standard  of  Living."  Although 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  help  for  this 
essay  in  the  reading  references  given  above, 
your  essay  will  have  value  in  proportion  to 
the  originality  of  its  thinking  and  expres- 
sion. 

Discuss 

1.  What  should  we  expect  of  our  representa- 
tives and  what  should  they  expect  of  us? 

2.  What  are  the  best  evidences  of  good  citizen- 
ship to  be  observed  in  every-day  life  ? 

Terms  We  Should  Understand 

representation  by  population 

direct  and  indirect  taxation 

grants-in-aid 

subsidies 

government  bonds 

the  Civil  Service 

competitive  examinations 

administrative  boards  or  commissions 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

a.  A  statement  of  the  questions  to  be  ans- 
wered in  the  study  of  the  sub-problem. 

b.  Your  own  activities. 

c.  Notes  on  reports  given  in  class. 

d.  Newspaper  clippings  related  to  the  work 
of  the  problem. 

(It  is  also  important  that  you  continue  to 
add  to  your  collection  of  news,  items  of  out- 
standing importance  relating  to  news  gathered 
for  previous  units.) 

N.B.  Be  sure  that  your  notebook  is  up-to-date 
before  you  start  Sub-Problem  III. 
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SUB-PROBLEM  III 

HOW  DID  CANADA  ACHIEVE  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT? 

With  the  story  of  how  the  British  people  won 
for  themselves  democratic  government  fresh  in 
our  minds  we  are  well  prepared  to  follow  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country  for  responsible 
government  and  to  understand  the  significance 
of  that  conflict.  Canada's  history  has,  as  we 
shall  see,  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  course 
of  events  in  England  and  by  political  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

Our  problem  begins  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
near  the  site  of  Quebec  city  where  in  1759  the 
army  of  General  Wolfe  defeated  the  French  and 
New  France  became  a  British  colony  and  a  north- 
ward extension  of  Britain's  colonial  possessions 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  the  New  England 
states. 

At  first  Canada  was  governed  by  the  Governor 
who  represented  the  King.  He  was  to  be  assisted 
by  an  elected  legislative  assembly  but  years  pas- 
sed before  an  assembly  was  elected.  This  was 
government  by  royal  proclamation.  Rule  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  parliament 
in  Britain. 

The  Quebec  Act,  1774 

Conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  English 
and  the  French  led  to  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774 
which  left  the  French  their  own  civil  law  but 
made  British  criminal  law  the  law  of  Canada.  It 
also  removed  certain  religious  restrictions  and 
allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  public  office. 
This  Act  gave  Canada  a  more  representative 
legislative  body. 

The  period  of  1773-1783  was  full  of  unrest  for 
Canada.  During  this  period  the  New  England 
colonies  fought  for  and  won  their  independence. 
As  a  British  stronghold  and  threat  to  the  rebel 
forces  Canada  became  the  scene  of  fighting. 
Attempts  to  capture  Quebec  failed  largely  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  the  British  Navy.  The 
forces  of  Washington,  unable  to  take  Canada, 
retired,  and  in  1783  Britain  was  forced  to  ack- 
nowledge the  independence  of  the  United  States 
but  Canada  remained  under  the  British  crown. 
The  significance  for  Canada  of  this  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  the  influx  of  sixty  thousand  loyal 
British  subjects  from  the  United  States  to  Cana- 
da and  the  establishment  of  a  new,  rival  nation 
as  a  neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 

The  arrival  of  these  Loyalists  brought  fresh 
problems  for  Canada.  They  settled  on  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence  while  the  French  lived  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Difference  in  ways  of  living,  reli- 
gion, language  and  laws  between  the  English  and 
the  French  led  to  the  division  of  the  country 
by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.    Lieutenant-Governors  were 


sent  to  each  capital,  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada 
and  Newark  in  Upper  Canada,  and  for  the  first 
time  Canadians  had  the  privilege  of  electing  mem- 
bers to  the  two  legislative  assemblies. 

Once  more  war  led  to  a  growth  of  population 
and  important  political  developments.  This  time 
it  was  the  Napoleonic  Wars  (1799-1815).  These 
wars  between  Britain  and  France  led  to  the  last 
armed  conflict  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  latter  was  an  indecisive  and  un- 
popular war.  Disturbed  conditions  in  Britain 
following  1815  sent  many  settlers  to  Canada 
where  they  found  a  rough  but  warm  welcome. 
Government  in  Canada  was  by  no  means  demo- 
cratic at  this  time  and  firm  protests  against 
the  rule  by  the  few  now  were  heard.  The  cause 
of  democracy  was  being  fought  in  England  at  this 
time  and  was  making  great  gains.  Why  should 
Canada  not  have  parliamentary  rule?  In  Upper 
Canada  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  the  chief 
agitator  against  the  rule  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil whose  members  were  appointed  for  life  from 
the  ranks  of  a  small  group  of  conservative  loyal- 
ists and  were  empowered  to  veto  legislation  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  Mackenzie's  attack  on 
the  government  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
Assembly.  Five  times  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  and  rejected  by  the  Tories.  In  1834 
he  and  his  followers  were  returned  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly  with  a  majority. 

In  Lower  Canada  political  affairs  had  taken 
a  similar  turn.  The  leader  against  autocratic 
rule  was  Papineau.  Armed  revolt  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  and  open  talk  of  joining  the 
United  States  stirred  London  to  send  Lord  Dur- 
ham to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  discontent. 
He  arrived  in  Canada  in  1838.  His  stay  lasted 
only  five  months  during  which  he  did  much  to 
allay  bitterness  and  political  hatred  that  had  de- 
veloped, although  his  departure  was  followed  by 
another  uprising  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Act  of  Union,  1840 

Early  in  1839  Durham  presented  his  Report  on 
the  Affairs  of  British  North  America  to  the 
British  parliament.  The  Report  recommended 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  self-government 
such  as  they  had  in  England  at  that  time  and 
that  the  French  be  persuaded  to  take  on  an  Eng- 
lish outlook  on  life. 

The  result  of  the  Report-  was  the  Act  of  Union 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1840.  The 
provisions  were: 

1.  There  was  to  be  one  Canadian  parliament. 

2.  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  two  chambers : 

(a)  A  Legislative  Council  appointed  for 
life; 

(b)  An  elected  assembly,  half  the  members 
from  each  province  with  a  four-year 
term  of  office. 

3.  The  Governor-General  was  to  represent  the 
King. 
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Lord  Sydenham,  the  Governor-General,  chose 
a  cabinet  but  omitted  a  French  representative. 
This  added  to  the  French  grievances  against  the 

•  Union.  For  clear-thinking  Canadians  the  ques- 
tion was,  is  Canada  to  have  self-government,  or 
does  the  Governor-General  intend  to  rule  as  he 
had  done  in  the  past?  Baldwin,  the  leader  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Liberals,  was  the  most  forthright 
in  pressing  the  question.  He  and  Lafontaine 
formed  a  really  representative  cabinet  in  1842 
and  made  considerable  progress  towards  self- 
government  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe as  Governor-General,  who  declared  that  he 
would  listen  to  parliament  but  would  make  all  de- 
cisions himself.  He  was  the  last  Governor  to  rule 
Canada.  Lord  Elgin,  his  successor,  who  believed 
in  self-government  for  Canada,  had  a  stormy  term 
of  office  and  actually  was  mobbed  for  not  show- 
ing more  authority.  He  was  the  last  Governor 
to  take  an  active  part  in  Canadian  politics.  From 
1849  on  the  cabinet  ruled,  backed  by  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  while  the  Governor,  like  the 
King  of  England,  acted  as  the  symbolic  head  of 
the  state.  Responsible  government  was  finally 
established  in  Canada. 

The  principles  for  which  Baldwin  and  Papin- 
eau  had  fought  had  at  last  been  recognized.  From 
now  on  no  appointment  to  office  was  to  be  made 
by  the  Governor  except  after  consultation  with 
his  cabinet.  In  future  the  Governor  must  not 
identify    himself    with    any    particular    political 

•  party  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  elections.  The 
Governor  no  longer  regularly  attended  the  cabi- 
net meetings. 

The  Union,  however,  was  not  working  well. 
Racial  and  religious  differences  between  the  two 
groups  were  too  strong.  The  English  element 
now  in  the  majority  began  to  demand  "Repre- 
sentation by  Population." 

In  Nova  Scotia  political  events  closely  paral- 
leled those  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  Here  the 
spokesman  for  self-government  was  Howe,  who 
although  a  peaceful  man  was  a  forceful  leader 
of  the  Liberals.  Reforms  were  made  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  without  the  blood- 
shed that  marked  the  progress  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  the  Canadas. 

The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  in  1861 
brought  on  a  disagreement  between  England  and 
the  United  States  which  in  turn  endangered  the 
peace  of  Canada.  Fear  of  a  common  enemy 
brought  the  separate  groups  in  Canada  together. 
Macdonald,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
was  eager  to  preserve  the  ties  with  Britain.  Car- 
tier,  the  French  leader,  also  agreed  that  Canada 
must  be  defended  and  that  Canada  should  bear 
some  of  the  expense.  At  this  time  Gait,  who  saw 
the  need  for  union,  suggested  a  confederation, 

•  with  each  province  retaining  special  responsibili- 
ties. The  idea  was  accepted  by  Brown,  Cartier 
and  Macdonald  who  gave  it  the  backing  which 
put  it  into  effect. 

A  meeting  of  these  leaders  took  place  at  Quebec 
in    1864    to    consider    confederation.     A    second 


meeting  was  held  at  Charlottetown  where  Tupper, 
now  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Tilley, 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Brunswick,  joined  the 
discussion.  A  third  meeting  was  called  at  Que- 
bec. Only  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  held  aloof  from  the  idea  of  confederation, 
but  Prince  Edward  Island  changed  its  mind  in 
1873,  and  Newfoundland  joined  the  confedera- 
tion in  1949. 

One  decisive  factor  in  favor  of  confederation 
was  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  in  1865.  Plots  were  hatching  on  the  bor- 
der between  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada. 

In  1866  sixteen  representatives  of  British 
North  America  met  in  London  to  draw  up  a  docu- 
ment known  later  as  the  British  North  America 
Act.  We  should  note  that  Canadians  were  draw- 
ing up  their  own  constitution  for  the  first  time. 
The  chief  provisions  were: 

(a)  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  formed 
of  federated  provinces. 

(b)  There  is  to  be  a  federal  parliament  of  two 
chambers,  a  Senate  of  72  members  and 
an  elected  House  of  Commons  in  which 
Quebec  is  to  have  65  seats  and  the  rest 
of  the  provinces  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population.  (In  1953  the 
representation  by  provinces  is  Ontario 
83,  Quebec  73,  Nova  Scotia  13,  New 
Brunswick  10.  Manitoba  16,  British  Co- 
lumbia, 18,  Prince  Edward  Island  4, 
Saskatchewan  20,  Alberta  17,  Yukon  1, 
North-West  Territories  1,  Newfoundland 
7.) 

(c)  Each  division  is  to  be  called  a  province 
and  authority  is  to  be  divided  between 
the   Province   and   the   Dominion. 

(d)  The  King  is  to  be  represented  at  Ottawa 
by  a  Governor-General  and  at  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  by  Lieutenant-Governors. 

John  A.  Macdonald  led  the  first  government 
formed  under  the  B.N.A.  Act.  Self-government 
had  been  established  in  every  province  in  Canada 
(at  that  time  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia).  But  they  were  widely  scat- 
tered and  needed  other  ties  to  knit  them  into  a 
nation.  A  railway  line  between  Halifax  and 
Montreal  was  started  in  1868  and  when  in  1871 
British  Columbia  joined  the  confederation,  she 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  within  ten 
years  a  railroad  would  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  By  1885  this  tremendous  un- 
dertaking was  completed  and  Canada  was  pre- 
paring under  her  National  Policy  for  the  great 
industrial  developments  which  were  to  follow. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  overview 
of  sub-problem  III.  Complete  each  of  the  following 
statements  by  placing  the  number  of  the  best 
completion  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  The    story    of   responsible    government   in 
Canada  begins  in  1760  because  in  that  year 

(1)   the  French  withdrew  from  Canada. 
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(2)  Canada  came  under  British  rule. 

(3)  British  law  was  established  in  Canada. 

(4)  the  first  legislative  assembly  was 
elected.  ( ) 

2.  One  important  provision  of  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774 

(1)  destroyed  French  culture  and  ways  of 
life. 

(2)  gave  Canada  responsible  government. 

(3)  allowed  French-Canadians  to  use 
French  civil  law. 

(4)  imposed  restrictions  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics. ( ) 

3.  One  significant  result  for  Canada  of  the 
War  of  Independence  in  the  New  England 
colonies  was 

(1)  the  loss  of  population  to  the  United 
States. 

(2)  the  establishment  of  important  trade 
agreements  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

(3)  the  arrival  in  Canada  of  many  thous- 
ands of  Loyalists. 

(4)  the  beginning  of  an  independence 
movement  in  Canada.  ( ) 

4.  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  gave  Cana- 
da a  new  constitution  which 

(1)  divided  Canada  into  two  separate  col- 
onies. 

(2)  denied  the  people  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a  legislative  assembly. 

(3)  established  a  central  government  at 
Ottawa. 

(4)  finally  solved  the  differences  between 
French-Canadians  and  the  British  ele- 
ment in  Canada.  ( ) 

5.  The  years  of  political  unrest  in  Britain 
following  the  Napoleonic  Wars  (1799-1815) 
which  led  to  important  parliamentary  re- 
forms 

(1)  had  no  effect  on  political  affairs  in 
Canada. 

(2)  disheartened  political  reformers  in 
Canada. 

(3)  were  paralleled  by  violent  political  dis- 
turbances in  Canada. 

(4)  caused  the  British  parliament  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  complaints  about  British 
rule  in  Canada.  ( ) 

6.  Lord  Sydenham's  first  cabinet,  following 
the  Act  of  Union,  represented 

(1)  equally,  the  French  and  English  ele- 
ments of  the  assembly. 

(2)  the  party  with  the  greatest  number  of 
members  in  the  assembly. 

(3)  both  political  parties  but  contained  no 
French  Canadians. 

(4)  the  French-Canadians  only.       ( ) 

7.  Lord  Elgin 


(1)  was  the  last  governor  to  take  an  active 
part  in  Canadian  politics. 

(2)  was  mobbed  for  exceeding  his  powers 
as  Governor. 

(3)  distrusted  the  French-Canadians. 

(4)  was  not  sympathetic  towards  parlia- 
mentary rule.  ( ) 

8.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  which 
influenced  the  adoption  of  Confederation 
in  Canada  was 

(1)  fear    of    invasion    from    the    United 
States. 

(2)  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Canad- 
ian people. 

(3)  to  ensure  a  more  equitable  method  of 
taxation. 

(4)  pressure    from    the    settlers    in    the 
West.  (         ) 

9.  The  British  North  America  Act  gave  Cana- 
da a  constitution  framed  by 

(1)  Canadian  statesmen 

(2)  The  British  government 

(3)  Lord  Durham. 

(4)  John  A.  Macdonald.  ( ) 

10.  Canadian  politics  from  1868  to  1885  were 
most  strongly  influenced  by 

(1)  Canada's  immigration  policy. 

(2)  differences  with  the  United  States. 

(3)  the  building  of  the  trans-Canada  rail- 
way. 

(4)  dominion-provincial  relations      ( ) 

Select  your  activities  from  those  suggested 
under  the  three  headings  below.  The  number  of 
activities  will  depend  in  part  on  the  size  of  the 
class  and  in  part  on  the  individual.  Try  to  use 
good  judgment  in  deciding  how  many  activities 
you  can  handle  well. 

Read 

A  Canadian  History  (If  you  use  The  Story  of 
Britain  and  Canada,  Pages  145-195  will  be  use- 
ful). 

Our  Provincial  Government 

An  encyclopedia. 

(Useful  material  may  also  be  found  in  Cana- 
dian Democracy  in  Action,  Brown,  pages  56,  57.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  shade  in  with 
colored  pencils  (a)  Canada  in  1763,  (b) 
Canada  in  1774,  (c)  Canada  in  1867. 

2.  On  a  chart  show  the  Acts  by  which  Canada 
progressed  towards  responsible  government. 
Indicate  the  date  of  each  Act  and  what  was 
accomplished  by  each. 

3.  Write  a  short  biography  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing, giving  particular  attention  to  the 
characteristics  which  made  them  leaders  in 
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Canada's  history  and  to  the  contributions 
they  made  to  the  development  of  Canada: 
Carleton,  Papineau,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Dur- 
ham, Sydenham,  Elgin,  Howe,  Tilley,  Tup- 
per,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Gait,  Cartier. 

Group  II 

1.  Draw  a  chart  to  illustrate  the  composition 
and  functions  of  the  Federal  parliament. 

2.  Write  a  report  on  the  discontent  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  which  led  to  the  upris- 
ings prior  to  Durham's  investigation. 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  show  the 
names  and  boundaries  of  the  provinces  in 
1900,  and  the  year  each  one  entered  Con- 
federation. 

Group  III 

1.  Make  a  time  line  of  all  events  leading  to 
Confederation,  from  1763  on.  Make  use  of 
material  gathered  for  Activity  2,  Group  1, 
Activity  3,  Group  I,  and  Activity  2,  Group 
II,  whether  you  did  these  activities  yourself 
or  not.  (This  activity  could  be  carried  out 
by  individuals  or  could  be  a  class  project 
if  made  on  a  large  strip  of  heavy  brown 
paper.) 

2.  Using  section  3  of  Our  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"to  form  a  government".  How  is  this  pro- 
cess carried  out?  What  is  the  connection 
between  this  procedure  and  our  meaning  of 
the  term  "responsible  government"? 

3.  Report  on  the  conferences  at  Quebec  and 
Charlottetown  which  preceded  the  framing 
of  the  B.N.A.  Act.  See  that  your  report 
includes  five  or  six  reasons  why  confedera- 
tion seemed  desirable. 

Discuss 

1.  What  special  qualities  do  you  find  in  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  helped  to  build 
Canada? 

2.  Why  should  the  good  citizen  understand  the 
history  of  his  country? 

Terms  We  Should  Understand 


royal  proclamation 
civil  law 
criminal  law 
Empire  Loyalists 
parliamentary  rule 
agitator 


veto 

legislative  council 

symbolic 

racial  difference 

confederation 


A    Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

a.  Your  own  activities. 

b.  Outlines  of  reports  given  in  class. 


c.  Newspaper  clippings  on  this  sub-problem 
or  on  the  problem  in  general. 

(Your  interest  in  current  events  for  this 
unit  may  very  well  be  directed  toward  the 
United  Nations  as  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion. In  this  case  you  may  wish  to  obtain 
material  beyond  that  offered  by  the  news- 
papers. Chapter  11,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book 
3,  will  help  you  to  write  necessary  letters. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  sample  letter 
given  on  page  215-216  of  your  language 
text.) 

N.B.  Are  you  using  your  notebook?  You 
are  now  ready  for  the  review  of  the  unit. 
Notes  should  be  re-read  carefully  and  fre- 
quently. 

REVIEW  EXERCISES 

Our  review  of  the  whole  problem  can  be  car- 
ried out  very  effectively  by  the  discussion  of 
general  topics  related  to  the  objectives  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  unit  and,  therefore,  to  the 
content  material  of  the  sub-problems.  Small 
groups  may  have  round-table  discussions  and 
large  classes  open  forums  led  by  the  teacher. 
These  discussions,  topics  for  which  are  listed  be- 
low, will  enable  you  to  use  the  knowledge  you 
have  gained  by  your  study  and  investigation  of 
the  problems  posed  by  this  unit. 

Objective  No.  1 

1.  What  are  the  three  divisions  of  democratic 
government  according  to  the  function  of 
each? 

2.  In  Canada  and  in  Alberta  what  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  which  is  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  three  functions? 

3.  Why  are  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments placed  in  charge  of  different  powers 
and  what  are  the  chief  powers  of  each? 

4.  How  are  laws  made  in  the  province?  At 
Ottawa? 

Objective  No.  2 

1.  How  are  the  people  in  our  community  repre- 
sented in  Ottawa?    In  Edmonton? 

2.  What  are  the  revenue-raising  powers  of 
the  provincial  government?  Of  the  federal 
government? 

3.  How  does  the  federal  government  assist 
the  provinces  in  financial  matters? 

4.  What  individuals  and  groups  make  up  the 
executive  branch  of  government  and  how 
does  each  acquire  his  executive  position? 

5.  Why  is  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  use 
his  vote? 

Objective  No.  3 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "respons- 
ible government"? 


2.  In  what  ways  did  the  people  of  Canada 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  respons- 
ible government? 

3.  Does  the  possession  of  responsible  govern- 
ment increase  the  responsibility  of  the  citi- 
zen? 

Objective  No.  4 

1.  In  what  ways  has  democracy  in  Canada 
changed  to  meet  changing  conditions? 


Pretest  Review 

Turn  to  your  answers  to  the  pretests.    Read 
them  over  and  make  any  changes  you  think  fit. 

Compare  your  answers  with  these: 

Question. 12345    6789  10  11 

Page  82  AADDADDAAAD 

Page  85  abcbcacabc 

Pages  91-92  233133111    1 

Page  88  population;  redistribution; 

amended;  constitution ; 
North  -  West  Territories ; 
265,  57;  taxation;  direct, 
indirect ;  customs,  excise ; 
income,  corporation  in- 
come, inheritance;  per  capi- 


ta, grants-in-aid,  subsidies ; 
bonds ;  political ;  Civil  Serv- 
ants; competitive  examina- 
tions. 


Essay  Assignment 


Come  to  class  prepared  to  write  a  short  essay 
on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Why  I  prefer  to  live  in  Canada. 

2.  The  man  who  has  done  most  to  establish 
democracy  in  Canada. 

3.  How  our  school  fosters  a  democratic  spirit. 

4.  My  visit  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  the 
local  Council. 

5.  The   differences   between   democratic   gov- 
ernment in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Study  and  Testing 

During  the  time  spent  in  review  you  were  ad- 
vised to  read  your  notes  on  this  unit  several  times. 
You  should  now  be  ready  for  a  review  test  pre- 
pared by  your  teacher  on  the  facts  learned  in  this 
unit. 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  OUR  HOMES  AND  COMMUNITIES 
PROVIDE  FOR  MAN'S  CULTURAL  NEEDS 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  Unit  IV  we  learned  how  our  homes  and  com- 
munities are  meeting  our  physical  and  material 
needs.  We  were  concerned  with  our  changing 
social  surroundings  under  the  influence  of  mod- 
ern industrialism.  We  noted  the  problems  of 
health,  slum  clearance,  housing,  city  planning 
and  recreation  in  both  rural  and  urban  centers. 
Now,  in  Unit  VI  our  attention  is  turned  in  a 
different  direction  to  the  question  of  man's  cul- 
tural needs  and  to  the  part  our  communities  play 
in  their  fulfilment. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone".  (What  is  the  source 
of  this  quotation?)  This  statement  means  that 
physical  and  material  comforts  are  not  suffici- 
ent for  complete  living.  Our  homes  and  com- 
munities must  do  something  more  than  make 
people  healthy  and  comfortable.  They  must  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  people  to  gain  in  know- 
ledge, to  enjoy  beauty  and  to  practice  religion. 
The  fine  arts,  music  and  literature  are  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  cultural  achievement.  Reli- 
gion provides  moral  and  spiritual  guidance;  it  is 
"the  light  of  life"  which  lightens  and  directs  the 
way  to  the  true  ends  of  life  and  the  attainment 
of  our  ideals. 

Have  we  ever  thought  about  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  "civilization"?  Does  civilization 
mean  only  material  comforts  such  as  modern 
plumbing,  automobiles,  and  radios?  Undoubt- 
edly these  are  a  part  of  our  civilization.  Such 
inventions  have  given  us  the  highest  living  stand- 
ards that  mankind  has  yet  enjoyed.  Are  they, 
however,  a  necessary  mark  of  civilization? 

We  might  answer  this  question  by  turning 
to  the  pages  of  history.  Man  has  generated  many 
civilizations  over  the  past  thousands  of  years 
which,  after  reaching  their  peak  of  achievement 
have  gradually  declined  and  come  to  an  end.  No 
former  civilization  that  we  know  of  reached  our 
standards  of  material  comfort,  our  speed  of  trans- 
portation or  our  mastery  over  nature,  yet  all 
have  achieved  some  form  of  culture  that  distin- 
guishes them  as  civilized.  They  have  left  records 
of  art,  music  and  literature  that  indicate  a  full 
flowering  of  human  effort  towards  finer  living. 
The  primitive  savage  chipping  a  picture  on  a 
piece  of  bone,  kneeling  in  worship  to  the  rising 
sun,  or  whirling  fiercely  in  some  tribal  dance  was 
giving  expression  to  basic  human  needs.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  such  simple  forms  of  culture  to 
modern  art  galleries,  theaters  and  churches,  yet 
herein  lies  the  story  of  civilized  living.  The  qual- 
ity of  man's  cultural  achievement  is  a  measure  of 
his  civilization. 

Our  problem  for  the  next  few  weeks  is  to  see 
how  our  communities  may  provide  for  civilized 
living.    We  shall  have  to  read  widely  and  study 


our  own  community.  Our  object  is  to  learn  to 
appreciate  the  educational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities of  our  immediate  surroundings. 

Test  your  own  ideas  about  what  has  been  said 
in  the  above  paragraphs.  Below  are  a  number  of 
statements.  Opposite  each  write:  "A"  if  you 
think  the  statement  agrees  with  the  ideas  expres- 
sed in  the  above  paragraphs;  "D"  if  you  think 
the  statement  disagrees  with  or  contradicts  the 
ideas  in  the  above  paragraphs;  "N"  if  you  think 
the  statement  neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

1.  Our  problem  in  Unit  VI  is  to  consider  how 
incomes  may  be  raised. 

2.  People  should  expect  more  from  community 
living  than  material  well-being. 

3.  Man's  greatest  achievements  are  those  of 
providing  quick  and  comfortable  travel. 

4.  All  artists  should  be  employed  and  paid  by 
the  state. 

5.  A  nation  could  be  highly  civilized  without 
cultural  or  religious  achievements. 

6.  Our  civilization  excels  in  its  mastery  over 
nature. 

7.  Our  civilization  possesses  the  finest  cultural 
achievements  of  recorded  history. 

8.  Primitive  people  have  had  neither  cultural 
nor  religious  expression. 

9.  To  be  cultured  is  to  be  civilized. 

10.  Physical  comforts  are  sufficient  for  com- 
plete happiness. 

Keep  your  answers  to  this  test  so  that  you 
can  compare  your  present  ideas  with  those  you 
may  have  after  you  have  studied  the  entire  prob- 
lem. You  may  discover  interesting  changes  in 
your  opinions. 

Can  you  use  the  following  words  in  a  sentence? 
Culture  or  cultural;  spiritual;  material  or  ma- 
terialistic; civilization;  primitive;  cultural 
achievements ;  self-expression. 

The  Objectives  of  This  Unit 

Every  unit  in  the  course  in  Social  Studies  has 
certain  objectives,  that  is,  certain  understandings 
that  we  should  reach  during  the  development  of 
the  unit.  The  following  five  statements  briefly 
sum  up  these  objectives. 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  arts  in  their  rela- 
tion to  home  and  community  life. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  school  as  a  social 
institution. 

3.  An  understanding  of  how  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness are  expressed  through  things  beauti- 
ful. 

4.  Some  concept  of  the  need  for  religious  ex- 
pression in  group  living. 
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5.  Increased  tolerance  towards  people  with 
different  forms  of  religious  expression  and 
differing  cultures. 

Organizing  Our  Work 

How  we  study  the  problem  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  our  class.  A  small  group  should  develop 
an  outline  of  the  material  for  study  and  plan  the 
activities  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  With 
larger  classes  there  will  be  enough  students  to 
have  several  committees  at  work  on  different 
topics.  The  smaller  class  will  have  fewer  com- 
mittee investigations  and  may  limit  its  survey 
to  a  reading  and  discussion  of  the  contents  of  this 
Study  Guide. 

Here  are  questions  which  will  assist  in  making 
the  initial  survey  or  overview.  The  questions 
indicate  suitable  divisions  of  the  unit. 

1.  How  does  the  home  begin  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  and  direction  to  cultural 
appreciation  and  expression? 

2.  How  does  the  community  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  cultural  development? 

3.  How  are  pleasure  and  happiness  expressed 
through  things  beautiful? 

4.  How  are  faith  and  purpose  expressed 
through  religious  practices? 

In  our  overview  we  should  do  the  following 
work: 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  available  material  that 
will  help  to  answer  the  above  questions. 
This  survey  may  be  carried  out  through  dis- 
cussion, reading  the  course  of  study  or  read- 
ing this  Study  Guide. 

2.  Decide  which  committee  investigations  are 
to  b'-  undertaken.  These  may  be  chosen 
from  the  Study  Guide.  Committees  may  also 
be  selected  and  commence  work  immediately 
in  order  that  their  report  may  be  ready 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

3.  a.  Primary  References 

Living  in  Our  Communities,  Krug  and  Quil- 

len 

Canada  1952 

b.  Secondary  References 

Across  the  Ages,  Capen 

Living   in   the   Social    World,   Quinn   and 

Repke 

Building  Our  Life  Together,  Arnold  and 

Banks 

N.B.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  Cur- 
iculum  Guide,  Social  Studies-Language,  for 
hints  on  the  organization  of  committees. 
Small  classes  of  from  three  to  five  pupils 
should  attempt  only  three  or  four  commit- 
tee investigations  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

A  brief  outline  of  the  material  of  the  unit 
might  form  the  first  page  of  notes  on  this  unit. 


SUB-PROBLEM  I 

HOW  DOES  THE  HOME  BEGIN  TO  PROVIDE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AND  DIRECTION  TO         A 
CULTURAL  APPRECIATION  AND 
EXPRESSION? 

Although  modern  education  has  travelled  far 
from  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  "three  R's" 
taught  in  a  "schoolhouse",  modern  minds  are  still 
inclined  to  think  traditionally  of  education  as 
"subjects"  taught  in  some  type  of  "educational 
institution".  This  is  because  people's  thinking 
has  a  tendency  to  lag  behind  actual  present  con- 
ditions. Learning,  and  therefore  education,  is 
going  on  all  the  time.  Much  of  the  important 
learning  requires  neither  to  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  a  subject  nor  to  be  taught  in  a  particular 
place.  It  does  not  matter  where  or  in  what  cir- 
cumstances a  child  learns  that  fire  burns  and  is 
dangerous.  To  learn  this  lesson  at  an  early  age 
and  with  as  little  pain  as  possible  is  preferable. 
Such  a  lesson  as  this  is  usually  learned  in  the 
home.  In  our  economic  world,  it  is  important 
for  people  to  learn  to  spend  money  wisely.  This 
is  another  type  of  lesson  taught  in  the  home  by 
the  parents.  In  other  words,  the  home  is  an  im- 
portant educational  institution. 

The  home  must  teach  many  practical  lessons. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  home  is  to  help  children  to  appreciate 
the  finer  things  of  life.  If  all  lessons  are  practi-  ^ 
cal,  a  too  materialistic  outlook  is  likely  to  develop.  ^ 
Therefore,  cultural  appreciation  must  begin  at 
an  early  age  so  that  children  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  develop  well-rounded  personalities  and  to 
live  all-round  lives. 

Now,  cultural  appreciation  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  good  taste.  You  cannot  say  to  a  per- 
son, "This  is  beautiful,  and  that  is  good.  Therefore 
you  must  like  them."  A  person  must  see  the 
goodness  or  beauty  for  himself  in  order  to  derive 
enjoyment  from  them.  However,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  children  are  imitators.  When 
parents  set  an  example  by  showing  that  good  and 
beautiful  things  give  them  enjoyment,  children 
will  learn  to  enjoy  the  same  things. 

At  this  point,  someone  is  sure  to  say,  "But 
how  do  you  recognize  the  good  and  the  beautiful?" 
Certainly,  tastes  differ,  and  what  is  beautiful 
to  one  person  is  not  necessarily  so  to  another. 
Even  so,  there  are  two  tests  to  apply  to  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  life  in  order  to  decide  whether 
they  are  worthwhile  or  not.  Let  us  make  these 
tests  very  clear  by  applying  them  to  a  musical 
selection.  Do  you  like  a  piece  of  music?  If  so, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  music  has  something 
pleasant  and  beautiful  to  recommend  it.  The 
other  question  is:  Has  the  music  stood  the  test 
of  time?  If  it  has  been  liked  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  music  is  said  to  have  a  universal  appeal  A 
and  therefore  must  have  enduring  beauty  and  ™ 
goodness. 

Now,  parents  can  play  a  very  important  part 
in   helping   children   to   develop   good   judgment 
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in  answering  these  questions  about  the  finer 
things  of  life.  If  parents  provide  good  music, 
pleasing  color  arrangements,  and  attractive  pic- 

•  tures,  children  will  appreciate  their  goodness  and 
beauty  because  they  are  accustomed  to  them.  But 
someone  may  object  and  say  that  the  African 
savage  enjoys  the  sound  of  his  tom-tom  because 
he  is  used  to  it.  Surely,  there  is  nothing  good 
or  beautiful  about  the  sound  of  a  tom-tom.  There 
undoubtedly  is  to  the  savage,  for  the  sound  of  the 
tom-tom  has  rhythm  or  possesses  a  pattern.  That 
is  sufficient  for  him  because  his  cultural  tastes 
are  not  highly  developed.  However,  civilized 
people  should  be  continuously  developing  their 
cultural  appreciation.  That  is  why  the  test  of 
time  or  of  general  approval  is  important  in  help- 
ing us  to  form  our  judgments.  You  may  not 
like  Bach's  music  the  first  time  you  hear  it,  but 
you  may  learn  to  like  it.  Since  you  know  that  the 
work  of  this  composer  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  try  to  learn  to 
enjoy  it.  Such  music  may  give  you  many  happy 
hours  some  day ;  it  may  help  you  to  bear  trouble 
or  grief ;  it  may  inspire  you  to  do  something  fine. 
However,  remember  to  use  both  tests.  Do  not  say 
you  like  something  just  because  others  like  it. 
you  should  try  to  develop  good  taste  in  the  finer 
things  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  a 
right  to  develop  individual  tastes — tastes  which 
are  a  part  of  yourself. 

People  use  the  terms  "myself"  and  "yourself" 

•  very  frequently,  but  would  probably  be  puzzled 
to  give  an  adequate  definition  of  the  word  "self". 
This  is  because  the  word  includes  a  great  deal 
in  its  meaning.  A  person's  self  means  all  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  urges  to  do  things  which 
each  of  us  associates  with  the  personal  pronoun 
"I".  Now,  just  as  the  finer  things  of  life  appeal 
to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  do  we  have  an 
urge  to  express  ourselves.  Some  people  want  to 
write,  others  to  paint,  still  others  to  compose 
music.  Such  activities  are  the  highest  forms  of 
creative  expression.  Many  people  can  never 
achieve  any  of  these,  but,  fortunately,  there  are 
so  many  types  of  creative  activities  that  any 
person  can  find  one  or  several  outlets  that  will 
satisfy  him.  Thus,  some  people  enjoy  singing, 
others  playing  the  piano,  and  still  others  some 
form  of  handwork. 

The  home  has  a  part  to  play  in  providing 
opportunities  for  and  giving  direction  to  the 
children's  creative  expression.  Many  fathers 
nowadays  have  a  small  workshop  in  which  father 
and  sons  together  enjoy  making  articles  of  wood 
or  metal.  Materials  for  clay  modelling  and  draw- 
ing are  readily  obtainable  and  their  use  can  be 
enjoyed  at  home.  Mothers  teach  their  daughters 
handicrafts  which  include  different  kinds  of 
needlework,  knitting  and  crocheting.  These  are 
£  all  creative  activities.  Here  again,  example  is 
^  very  important ;  if  children  see  their  parents  en- 
joying expressing  themselves  in  these  and  similar 
ways,  they,  too,  are  likely  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  taking  part  in  such  activities. 


The  enjoyment  of  and  self-expression  in  music 
deserve  special  attention.  Most  homes  possess 
a  radio  which  is  a  constant  source  of  musical  as 
well  as  other  entertainment.  As  not  all  radio  pro- 
grams are  of  a  high  quality,  here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  discriminating  taste,  by 
learning  to  select  and  enjoy  the  better  types  of 
radio  fare.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  radio 
turned  on  continuously.  Conversation,  games 
and  reading  are  likely  to  be  crowded  out,  and 
much  of  the  enjoyment  of  family  life  lost  in  this 
way. 

There  are  other  sources  of  musical  enjoyment 
besides  the  radio.  For  one  thing,  records  are  easy 
to  obtain.  They  have  this  advantage  that  with 
records  you  can  choose  your  own  music  at  any; 
time.  If  there  is  a  piano,  singing  and  playing 
are  usually  enjoyed,  often  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Parents,  by  providing  the  money  for 
music  lessons,  singing,  piano  or  other  instru- 
ment, are  making  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri-i 
butions  to  the  cultural  development  of  their  child- 
ren. 

Parents  also  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  cul- 
tural opportunities  which  exist  outside  the  home. 
In  the  neighborhood  or  community,  there  may 
be  an  art  center,  a  picture  gallery,  theaters,  and 
libraries.  It  is  the  support  of  the  homes  in  the 
community  which  makes  the  presence  of  cultural 
centers  possible.  Then,  if  the  parents  are  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  such  centers  and  make 
use  of  their  facilities,  the  children  will  do  so,  too. 

How  many  cultural  activities  has  one  person 
time  to  undertake?  This  is  a  question  which  each 
individual  must  decide  for  himself.  It  depends 
upon  how  varied  his  interests  are,  how  thoroughly 
he  wants  to  enter  into  any  cultural  activity,  and 
how  much  time  he  has.  Of  course,  everyone  must 
do  justice  to  the  practical  activities  of  life,  ac- 
quiring a  formal  education,  earning  a  living, 
and  being  a  useful  and  co-operative  member  of 
his  community.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
budgeting  time  as  well  as  money  to  allow  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  Some  cul- 
tural activities  and  interests  should  for  each  in- 
dividual be  regarded  as  hobbies.  Tastes  in  hob- 
bies do  change  in  any  person.  But  the  habit 
of  having  hobbies  of  a  cultural  nature  is  very 
important.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  person  on  first 
entering  the  business  world  to  become  absorbed 
in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests.  This 
sometimes  leaves  a  person  with  no  deep  and  last- 
ing interests  when  later  years  bring  increased 
leisure  time.  Besides,  to  devote  all  time  to  work 
interests  may  result  in  a  one-sided  instead  of 
a  well-rounded  life. 

Fortunately,  the  creative  activities  of  many 
people  may  be  enjoyed  vicariously  by  all  who 
have  similar  interests.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  word.  Books 
have  never  before  been  so  easy  to  obtain  or 
so  reasonable  in  price  as  they  are  today.  Stories 
of  the  creative  work  of  artists,  composers,  and 
writers  themselves  bring  enjoyment  to  many 
people.  Those  who  cannot  travel  to  broaden  their 
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experiences  of  people  and  places  will  find  a  con- 
venient and  pleasant  substitute  in  the  pages  of 
a  book.  For  these  reasons,  reading  is  a  cultural 
activity  itself.  Here  again,  a  discriminating  taste 
should  be  developed;  a  person  should  grow  in  his 
reading  interests  as  in  other  ways.  Parents  give 
direction  to  this  growth  by  providing  worth-while 
books  for  their  young  people. 

Test  your  understanding  of  these  paragraphs. 
Make  an  outline  of  the  paragraphs  using  the 
same  numbering  and  lettering  system  you  have 
used  in  outlines  for  previous  units  (See  Unit  I). 

You  are  now  ready  to  increase  your  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  this  sub-problem  by 
carrying  out  some  of  the  activities  suggested 
below.  If  you  choose  tivo  or  three  activities  in 
which  you  are  specially  interested  and  do  them 
carefully,  you  will  then  be  ready  to  go  on  to 
Sub-Problem  II. 

Read 

Living  in  Our  Communities,  pages  50-52,  142- 
144. 

(Additional  material  is  to  be  found  in  Building 
Our  Life  Together,  pages  44  and  47.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  Make  a  chart  of  your  own  cultural  interests. 
Have  one  column  for  the  field  of  interest 
(music,  reading,  handwork,  etc.),  one 
column  for  examples  of  your  particular  in- 
terests in  each  field  (types  of  music,  of 
books,  etc.),  and  a  third  column  for  specific 
examples  such  as  names  of  composers  or 
pieces  of  music  and  authors  and  titles  of 
books.  Mark  any  field  in  Column  I  which 
is  a  new  interest  for  you;  also  mark  the 
examples  in  Columns  II  and  III  which  show 
that  you  have  a  more  discriminating  taste 
than  you  had  a  year  or  two  ago.  Write 
footnotes  to  your  chart  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  marks  you  have  placed  in  the 
columns. 

2.  Read  the  introductory  paragraphs  again 
and  Pages  50  to  52  of  Living  in  Our  Com- 
munities. List  as  many  as  you  can  of  ways 
in  which  people's  interest  in  the  finer  things 
of  life  may  be  aroused.  Compare  your 
list  with  the  lists  made  by  other  members  of 
the  class. 

Group  II 

1.  Under  the  topic  "Education  in  the  Home", 
make  three  lists:  cultural,  practical,  and 
social.  List  as  many  items  as  you  can  un- 
der each  heading  to  show  what  part  of  a 
child's  education  is  received  in  the  home. 
If  you  have  difficulty  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  "social  education"  discuss  the 
term  with  your  teacher  and  classmates  first. 

2.  Illustrate  pictorially  the  cultural  aspects 
of  education  in  the  home.  Use  the  list  made 
in  Activity  1  of  this  group. 


Group  III 

1.  List    under    appropriate   headings    all    the 
different  types  of  programs  which  can  be  £ 
heard  over  a  local  radio  station  on  a  par-  ™ 
ticular  day.    List  examples  of  each  type  of 
program,  and  put  a  letter  rating  after  each 
program  to  show  whether  each  is  good,  fair, 

or  poor  according  to  its  type. 
(In  connection  with  this  activity,  ask  your 
teacher  to  let  you  do  Exercise  No.  7  un- 
der the  section  "Explaining  and  Describ- 
ing", page  171,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  study  the  section  first, 
of  course.  Do  you  listen  to  any  programs 
of  the  type  suggested  by  the  exercise?  If 
not,  use  a  radio  guide  to  find  out  about 
such  programs,  and  make  a  point  of  listen- 
ing to  some. 

2.  Write  a  two  or  three  paragraph  essay  com- 
paring two  or  more  radio  programs  of  the 
same  type.  Support  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable criticisms  with  reasons  and  try 
to  come  to  some  conclusions  as  to  what  you 
would  expect  in  that  type  of  program. 

3.  Keep  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings 
showing  the  growth  of  interest  in  Alberta 
in  the  finer  things  of  life.  The  opening  of 
a  new  library,  the  organization  of  a  band 
or  orchestra  in  any  local  community  would 
be  examples  here. 

Discuss  W 

1.  What  is  a  cultured  person? 

2.  Have  "manners"  any  part  of  culture  mean- 
ing the  finer  things  in  life? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

a.  The  objectives  of  the  unit. 

b.  The  outline  of  the  introduction  to  Sub- 
Problem  I. 

c.  Your  own  activities  in  connection  with 
the  sub-problem. 

d.  Current  Events :  Local  and  national  news 
relating  to  cultural  activities  and  educa- 
tion should  engage  your  interest  during 
the  study  of  this  unit.  Check  your  note- 
book to  see  that  you  now  have  what 
amounts  to  a  brief  "calendar"  consisting 
of  outstanding  local,  national  and  inter- 
national news  for  the  year. 
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SUB-PROBLEM  II 

HOW  DOES  THE  COMMUNITY  EXPAND  THE 

•  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT? 

In  the  matters  of  cultural  appreciation  and 
expression,  the  home  makes  a  beginning,  but 
when  one  moves  out  into  the  community,  the 
school  is  an  institution  of  primary  importance 
today.  In  speaking  of  the  school  in  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  understood  that,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  equipment  is  essential,  much 
can  be  accomplished  if  that  equipment  is  not 
the  latest,  the  largest  and  the  best.  In  drama, 
genuine  interest  is  more  important  than  a  large 
stage  with  a  multiplicity  of  accessories.  In  music, 
the  desire  to  take  part  to  the  best  of  one's  ability 
is  more  important  than  expensive  instruments. 
Keeping  these  points  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the 
part  played  by  the  school  in  developing  cultural 
appreciation  and  expression. 

The  school,  in  addition  to  the  "three  R's", 
teaches  many  subjects  whose  chief  purpose  is  con- 
tained in  their  cultural  value.  Not  only  the  ap- 
preciation of  music,  but  self-expression  through 
music  forms  a  part  of  school  curricula  today. 
This  statement  suggests  the  presence  of  the  school 
band  and  orchestra  which  do  exist  in  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  schools  today.  If  a  school  really 
desires  a  band  or  orchestra  or  both,  they  can  be 

•  managed.  However,  for  many  children  simpler 
instruments  such  as  tonettes  and  orchestra  bells 
will  give  ample  opportunity  for  musical  expres- 
sion. Such  instruments,  which  anyone  can  play, 
give  a  purpose  to  learning  such  fundamentals  as 
note  values  and  tone  quality  which  in  turn  in- 
crease musical  appreciation.  Again,  over  a  period 
of  years  a  school  can  build  up  a  fine  record  library. 
With  careful  handling,  records  last  a  long  time, 
so  that  if  only  a  few  new  ones  are  bought  each 
year  the  library  soon  grows.  Singing  in  a  school 
choir  is  a  form  of  musical  enjoyment  open  to 
everyone.  No  one  need  feel  that  his  voice  is  not 
good  enough  for  a  choir.  The  human  voice  im- 
proves with  training  and  practice.  In  any  event 
the  school  chorus  aims  at  improved  skill  for  in- 
creased enjoyment,  not  at  perfection.  Finally,  to 
be  very  practical  indeed,  the  music  of  the  school 
can  pay  for  the  music  in  the  school.  Seasonal 
concerts  make  a  fitting  culmination  for  efforts 
in  cultural  activities,  just  as  examinations  do 
in  academic  subjects.  Money  raised  by  such  pro- 
jects may  be  well  used  to  increase  the  musical 
and  other  cultural  facilities  of  the  school. 

Drama,  as  well  as  music,  is  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  cultural  activity  in  today's  schools.  Tak- 
ing a  part  in  even  a  simple  play  constitutes 
real  creative  expression.  Understanding  the 
mechanics   of   play   production,    sets,    costumes, 

•  lighting  and  make-up  leads  to  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  drama  as  a  form  of  art.  All  of  these  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  school  drama  class  as 
they  require  more  ingenuity  and  energy  than 
they  do  expensive  equipment.    Dramatic   props 


have  the  advantage  that,  once  acquired,  they  can 
be  used  again  and  again  with  minor  changes  and 
adaptations.  In  addition,  drama  goes  beyond  pro- 
viding increased  opportunities  for  cultural  ap- 
preciation and  expression.  It  helps  to  give  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  human  nature  with 
all  its  quirks  and  foibles.  It  leads  to  self-forget- 
fulness  when  a  person  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
part  and  in  the  play. 

Drama  in  the  school  often  calls  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  the  art  class.  Drawing  and  painting  are 
forms  of  creative  expression  which  have  an  ap- 
peal for  many  people.  In  some  schools  the  art 
class  provides  the  scenery  for  plays.  Their  talents 
may  also  be  used  in  making  large  decorative 
panels  for  the  auditorium  to  dress  it  up  for  the 
various  seasons  or  special  occasions  of  the  year. 
Such  large  work  does  not  present  any  insur- 
mountable problem  if  outlines  are  obtained  by 
throwing  images  upon  panels  of  paper  by  means 
of  a  balopticon  or  any  similar  machine.  These 
artistic  activities  add  to  the  purposefulness  of 
the  work  done  in  the  art  class.  Of  course,  much 
of  the  work  will  be  done  for  sheer  pleasure.  Ap- 
preciation of  the  creative  art  of  others  is  greater 
for  those  who  struggle  for  effectiveness  them- 
selves in  such  media  as  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
crayon,  paints  and  charcoal.  Artistic  efforts  may 
also  be  used  to  enliven  the  approach  to  science, 
social  studies  and  literature.  Modelling  in  clay 
or  plasticene  is  suitable  to  the  artistic  abilities 
of  some  students  and  is  quite  easily  done  in  the 
classroom  or  laboratory. 

One  phase  of  the  art  program  in  many  schools 
is  that  known  as  the  industrial  arts.  Shops  for 
wood  and  metal  play  just  as  important  a  part  in 
the  development  of  cultural  appreciation  and 
expression  as  they  do  in  teaching  the  boys  to  be 
handymen  about  a  house  or  in  introducing  them 
to  possible  occupations.  It  may  seem  funny  to 
think  of  baking  a  cake  or  sewing  a  fine  seam 
as  cultural  activities  but  the  creative  activity 
is  present  in  these  apparently  mundane  tasks, 
too.  One  of  the  finest  things  about  the  creative 
spirit  is  the  pride  it  engenders  in  the  creator 
for  his  handiwork.  If  a  person  can  learn  to 
have  this  pride  in  his  creative  activities,  he  is 
likely  to  take  pride  in  doing  well  the  ordinary 
jobs  of  the  day ;  therein  lies  part  of  the  secret  of 
making  a  success  of  any  job.  Creative  apprecia- 
tion and  expression  must  not  be  considered  apart 
from  everyday  living;  frequently  they  are  an 
important  part  of  it. 

Large  as  is  the  part  the  school  plays  in  cul- 
tural development,  it  is  only  one  of  several  com- 
munity agencies  which  have  as  their  purpose  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
grow  in  their  appreciation  of  the  finer  things 
in  life.  There  are  church  choirs  and  Young 
People's  dramatic  societies.  Such  organizations 
as  the  Girl  Guides  and  Boy  Scouts  have  cultural 
as  well  as  practical  aims  and  activities.  In  Al- 
berta we  have  musical  festivals  at  which  a  very 
high   quality   of  attainment   in   different  types 
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of  musical  achievement  is  encouraged  and  demon- 
strated. The  adjudicators  at  these  annual  festi- 
vals share  with  our  young  people  their  know- 
ledge and  breadth  of  experience.  Local  libraries 
cater  to  the  cultural  interests  of  the  young  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  more  mature.  Communities 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  cultural  de- 
velopment is  a  slow  growth  which  must  begin 
at  an  early  age  if  the  finer  things  in  life  are 
to  bring  to  people  their  true  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  para- 
graphs in  the  following  way:  Place  "A"  in  front 
of  any  statement  which  agrees  with  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  introduction,  "D"  in  front  of 
any  which  disagrees,  and  "N"  in  front  of  any 
which  is  not  included. 

1.  The  school  is  an  important  community 
institution  in  providing  opportunities  for 
cultural  development. 

2.  The  schools  could  carry  on  cultural  activi- 
ties with  greater  success  if  they  had  a  great 
deal  more  expensive  equipment. 

8.  School  bands  and  orchestras  are  not  un- 
common today. 

4.  Tonettes  and  orchestra  bells  are  difficult 
instruments  to  learn  to  play. 

5.  Record  players  are  too  expensive  for  most 
schools  to  buy. 

6.  School  concerts  are  a  waste  of  time  which 
would  be  better  spent  in  academic  studies. 

7.  Taking  part  in  a  play  gives  an  insight  into 
human  nature. 

8.  Art  work  does  not  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose in  a  school. 

9.  Pride  in  one's  work  is  a  necessary  ingredi- 
ent  of  success. 

10.  Few  girls  today  are  interested  in  sewing. 

11.  The  school  is  the  only  agency  in  the  com- 
munity which  is  interested  in  the  cultural 
development  of  young  people. 

12.  People  derive  true  happiness  and  great 
pleasure  through  cultural  appreciation  and 
expression. 

The  following  activities  will  help  you  to  in- 
vestigate and  know  the  cultural  opportunities  of 
your  school  and  community.  Choose  carefully 
two  or  three  activities  in  which  you  are  especially 
interested. 

(Helpful  material  for  this  sub-problem  may 
be  found  in  the  following  books: 

Living  in  the  Social  World:  pages  453-4*69. 

Building  Our  Life  Together:  pages  61-67,  73, 
88.) 

Do 

Group  I 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  organizations  in  your 
community  which  provide  opportunities  for 


the  cultural  development  of  young  people. 
Include  in  your  list  the  types  of  cultural  ac- 
tivities offered.  Make  your  survey  thorough 
by  making  inquiries  of  as  many  people  asi 
possible. 

(In  connection  with  sports,  you  will  find 
a  very  interesting  topic  (the  third  one  sug- 
gested) in  the  list  given  on  page  174,  un- 
der the  heading  "Arguing  and  Convincing" 
in  Chapter  9,  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3. 
In  studying  this  section,  did  you  find  any 
new  ideas  relating  to  "having  an  argu- 
ment"?) 

2.  Make  a  survey  of  your  class  to  find  out 
how  many  of  its  members  take  advantage 
of  the  various  opportunities  investigated 
in  Activity  1.  Show  your  results  in  a  bar 
graph.  Do  you  think  the  results  indicate 
that  the  facilities  of  your  community  are 
being  well  used? 

Group  II 

1.  Find  out  the  types  of  instruments  neces- 
sary to  make  a  band  or  an  orchestra,  and 
the  instruments  of  each  type  which  can  be 
included.  Write  a  paragraph  about  the  band 
or  orchestra  in  your  school  or  of  an  organ- 
ization to  which  you  belong  showing  how 
it  measures  up  to  the  requirements.  Be  sure 
that  your  criticism  is  contructive  by  sug- 
gesting some  addition  or  change  which 
could  be  accomplished.  { 

2.  List  the  types  of  cultural  activities  offered 
in  your  school.  Make  a  survey  and  graph 
as  in  Activity  2,  Group  I,  of  the  participa- 
tion of  your  own  class  in  these  activities. 

Group  III 

1.  "The  home  and  the  community  can  work 
together  to  provide  young  people  with  op- 
portunities for  cultural  development."  Us- 
ing the  foregoing  sentence  as  a  topic  sent- 
ence, write  a  praragraph.  Show  how  fami- 
lies can  work  with  community  agencies 
such  as  the  school,  church,  and  other  or- 
ganizations to  extend  young  people's  inter- 
est in  and  knowledge  of  music  or  art,  for 
example.  Try  to  make  your  suggestions 
both  practical  and  interesting.  Remember 
that  you  will  need  a  good  concluding  sent- 
ence for  your  paragraph. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  civic  center 
to  show  how  the  needs  of  your  community 
can  best  be  served. 

Discuss 

1.  How  do  primitive  people  differ  in  their  cul- 
tural appreciation  and  expression  fromj 
civilized  people?  (This  would  be  a  good 
topic  for  a  panel  discussion.  The  four  or 
five  people  who  make  up  the  panel  could 
each  choose  one  group  of  primitive  people 
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to  investigate  in  advance:  e.g.  Eskimos, 
Indians,  etc.)  At  the  end  of  the  discussion 
try  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  man's  cultural  de- 
velopment and  his  stage  of  civilization. 

2.  A  community  can  afford  a  civic  center. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

See  that  your  notebook  is  up-to-date  with  the 
activities  of  this  sub-problem.  Summarize  the 
class  discussions  in  brief  form. 


SUB-PROBLEM  II! 

HOW  ARE  PLEASURE  AND  HAPPINESS 

EXPRESSED  THROUGH  THINGS 

BEAUTIFUL? 

What  does  man  gain  from  the  appreciation 
of  and  expression  in  beautiful  things?  He  fulfills 
the  highest  possibilities  of  his  own  nature.  In 
doing  so,  he  achieves  a  greater  degree  and  mea- 
sure of  pleasure  and  happiness  than  would  other- 
wise be  his.  It  may  be  hard  for  young  people  to 
realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  because  beauty 
is  hard  to  define.  In  this  sub-problem  the  mean- 
ings of  beauty  will  be  examined  as  well  as  the 
ways  in  which  we  express  pleasure  and  happiness 
through  it. 

Beauty 

Beauty  is  an  elusive  quality,  difficult  to  define 
but  none  the  less  real.  No  two  persons  will  agree 
completely  on  what  is  beautiful,  yet  all  have  been 
thrilled  by  a  magnificent  sunset,  felt  the  peace 
of  a  shady  tree-lined  road  or  been  charmed  by  a 
haunting  musical  phrase.  Beauty  is  probably  our 
ideal  of  perfection;  the  closer  an  object  comes 
to  this  ideal  the  more  beauty  it  possesses  for 
us.  Consequently  the  mechanic  finds  beauty  in 
the  sleek  contours  of  a  car  or  the  hum  of  its 
motor ;  the  young  lady  looks  for  it  in  the  balanced 
lines  of  a  spring  costume;  the  musician  hears 
it  in  the  vibrant  notes  of  a  good  violin.  Beauty 
is  not  something  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  few  who 
visit  art  galleries;  it  can  and  should  be  part  of 
our  daily  living.  The  man  who  spades  a  flower 
garden  on  the  edges  of  his  lawn,  the  community 
that  plants  an  avenue  of  trees  are  each  giving 
expression  to  a  common  urge  for  attractive  sur- 
roundings. 

Throughout  our  past  men  and  women  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  beauty  in  its  many  forms, 
and  possessing  exceptional  creative  talent,  have 
achieved  great  heights  in  artistic  expression. 
They  have  left  for  us  a  rich  legacy  of  human  ac- 
complishments. These  are  the  artists,  musicians 
and  writers  of  our  civilization.  Each  generation 
has  its  share  of  these  individuals  whose  genius 
reflects  the  striving  of  their  age  towards  a  clearer 
understanding  of  life.  Perhaps  the  number  of 
such  people  in  any  particular  generation  or  age 
is  a  measure  or  indication  of  the  quality  of  its 
culture.  A  generation  of  people  who  think  only 
of  material  things,  and  who  are  concerned  mainly 
in  becoming  wealthy,  may  produce  very  few 
great  artists.  Similarily  a  community  that  shows 
no  concern  for  the  cultural  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers is  failing  to  provide  opportunities  for  a 
well-rounded  life. 

Art  influences  our  surroundings  much  more 
than  we  realize.  Modern  industry  has  u.ced  artis- 
tic principles  in  the  design  of  its  products.  Muew 
of  industrial  art  is  functional,  that  is,  usefulness 
or  function  determines  its  pattern.  A  modern 
car  is  styled  to  cut  down  wind  resistance  so  that 
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its  streamlining  is  both  attractive  and  useful.  A 
streamlined  radio  cabinet  would,  however,  be 
quite  without  purpose  and  pure  affectation.  Public 
buildings  today  are  designed  for  the  purpose 
which  they  are  to  serve.  Their  outlines  are 
startlingly  different  from  those  constructed  fifty 
years  ago.  We  should  become  familiar  with  the 
changing  forms  of  architecture  in  the  homes  and 
public  buildings  of  our  communities. 

Canadian  Art 

Our  art  education  in  Western  Canada  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  responsibility  of  the  school. 
Alberta  has  few  art  museums  or  collections  of 
art  open  to  the  public  where  the  student  may 
examine  original  works  of  art,  water  colors,  oil 
paintings,  etchings,  engravings,  sculpture,  etc. 
Our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  is  usually 
based  on  small  reproductions  which  today  are 
very  good,  thanks  to  improved  printing  methods 
of  reproducing  color.  From  our  art  teacher  we 
learn  the  rudiments  of  color  and  design  and  the 
use  of  pencil  and  brush  in  simple  art  projects. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  about  great 
artists  and  their  work  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
quite  familiar  with  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Whistler, 
Monet,  Kane,  Thomson  and  Harris  without  hav- 
ing seen  their  original  work.  For  our  brief  sur- 
vey of  Canadian  art  we  may  have  to  rely  on  the 
books  and  magazines  and  reproductions  in  our 
school  and  community  libraries.  Perhaps  a  visit 
to  an  imaginary  Canadian  art  museum  may  help 
to  provide  a  guide  to  art  activity  in  Canada. 

The  first  objects  that  catch  our  attention  as 
we  enter  this  art  museum  are  the  specimens  of 
Indian  art,  shapely  snow-shoes,  deer  hide  gar- 
ments artistically  decorated  with  fur,  hair,  claws, 
quills  and  beads,  stately  headdresses,  and  many 
other  personal  adornments,  tools  and  weapons. 
This  work  has  no  direct  connection  with  Canadian 
art  but  we  shall  notice  in  the  course  of  our  visit 
that  the  Indians  have  provided  subject  matter 
for  a  large  number  of  Canadian  paintings. 

From  the  Indian  art  we  pass  to  a  collection 
of  early  French-Canadian  art.  Here  are  pieces 
of  fine  wood  carving,  metal  work,  hooked  rugs, 
photographs  of  churches.  It  was  through  these 
paintings  of  religious  subjects  that  many  Indians 
learned  about  the  Christian  faith. 

When  Canada  was  still  a  very  new  country, 
explorers,  surveyors  and  Englishmen  on  military 
or  naval  duty  with  some  artistic  ability  made 
drawings  of  the  new,  strange  scenery  they  saw. 
These  artists  are  usually  referred  to  as  topo- 
graphers because  their  chief  purpose  was  to  re- 
produce the  striking  physical  features  of  the 
country  as  truly  as  possible.  A  few  of  these  old 
sketches,  mostly  small  water  color  paintings,  are 
in  the  museum.  There  are  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery,  Niagara  Falls,  scenes  in  old  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  life  amongst  the  Indians  and 
the  early  settlers  in  Eastern  Canada.    Amongst 


these  works  two  names  are  outstanding.  First 
that  of  Paul  Kane,  who  a  hundred  years  ago 
made  the  return  trip  across  Canada  during  which 
he  made  many  sketches  of  Indian  life.  Although 
not  a  great  artist,  Kane  left  us  many  charming 
and  authentic  pictures  of  Indian  life  as  he  saw  it. 
The  second  name  is  that  of  Cornelius  Kreighoff 
whose  subject  matter  was  the  simple  life  of  the 
habitant.  Look  for  a  moment  at  his  picture 
entitled  "Running  the  Tollgate".  It  is  a  bright 
winter's  morning  in  Eastern  Canada ;  a  horse  and 
sleigh  gallops  past  the  toll-house  from  which  a 
Scotsman  in  tarn  o'shanter  emerges  looking  very 
much  annoyed,  while  the  farmer  in  the  sleigh 
who  has  failed  to  stop  and  pay  the  toll  thumbs 
his  nose  at  the  gate  keeper.  Apart  from  the 
humor,  the  artist  has  given  us  a  very  pleasing 
Canadian  winter  scene. 

The  next  section  of  the  exhibition  we  come 
to  is  called  Canadian  Art,  1880-1919.  Here  the 
eye  is  greeted  by  larger  canvases  of  Canadian 
landscapes  painted  in  bold  lines  and  bright  colors. 
Noteworthy  among  these  are  two  or  three  paint- 
ings of  the  wild  northern  Canadian  scene  by  Tom 
Thomson  which  depict  the  rugged  newness  of  the 
Northland. 

We  pass  on  to  a  section  with  a  strange  title, 
"The  Group  of  Seven".  The  title  refers  to  a 
group  of  seven  artists,  Carmichael,  Harris,  Jack- 
son, Johnson,  Lismer,  Macdonald  and  Varley, 
who  in  1919  formed  a  group  devoted  to  a  distinc-  £ 
tive  form  of  Canadian  art.  There  is  nothing  ™ 
photographic  about  their  art.  They  boldly  inter- 
pret with  strong  outlines  and  vivid  colors  the  clear 
atmosphere,  the  rugged  mountain  masses,  and 
the  lively  colors  of  the  Canadian  landscape.  To 
some  spectators  these  pictures  are  strange  and 
overpowering;  to  some  they  appear  ugly.  What- 
ever our  feelings  may  be,  these  artists  were  mak- 
ing an  honest  attempt  to  paint  their  native  land- 
scape with  feeling  and  from  a  Canadian  point  of 
view. 

Lastly  we  come  to  a  display  of  living  amateur 
artists.  Here  we  see  a  large  number  of  pictures 
painted  in  many  different  styles  and  portraying 
many  angles  of  Canadian  life  and  the  Canadian 
scene.  There  are  many  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
Rockies,  a  favorite  subject  with  most  artists, 
prairie  scenes  with  the  familiar  grain  elevator 
in  the  skyline,  pictures  of  city  life,  portraits, 
still-life  studies  of  flowers,  seascapes  from  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts.  These  amateur  art- 
ists, whose  work  generally  appeals  to  the  ordin- 
ary man,  have  mostly  been  trained  in  the  art 
schools  that  have  been  formed  in  every  province 
in  Canada  during  the  past  fifty  years  or  so. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  affiliated  with  or  are 
part  of  our  universities,  as  is,  for  example,  the 
Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Besides  these  schools^ 
we  have  now  a  growing  number  of  art  clubs.      w 

Our  trip  to  the  art  museum  has  shown  us  that 
there  is  a  distinctive  Canadian  art,  which  like 
our  country  is  young  and  vigorous.  As  young 
Canadian  citizens  we  ought  to  find  out  all  we 
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can  about  it  and  learn  to  understand  it  by  visiting 
and  supporting  our  local  museums  and  school 
art  collections. 

Art  Collections  in  Alberta 

The  Edmonton  Museum  of  Arts 
The  University  of  Alberta 
The  Parliament  Buildings,  Edmonton 
Coste  House,  Calgary 

National  Art  Gallery  of  Canada,  Publications 

Color  reproductions  chiefly  of  works  by  Cana- 
dian artists: 

(a)  Post  card  size,  5  cents;  on  thin  paper,  2 
cents. 

(b)  Plate  734"  by  8%"  mounted  on  buff  pa- 
per, 14%"  by  1234",  25  cents  each,  or  5 
for  $1.00. 

Leaflets  giving  a  short  biography  of  the 
artist  and  notes  on  the  painting  are  sent 
free  on  request  with  size  (b).  Twenty 
Canadian  and  ten  British  and  foreign 
artists  are  listed. 

(c)  Large  cards,  22"  by  28"  containing  two 
to  seven  reproductions  covering  the  his- 
tory of  Canadian  painting  are  available 
at  $1.00  per  card. 

(d)  Photographic  postcards,  5  cents  each. 

(e)  Photographs,  size  8"  by  10";  glossy  print 
I  of  every  painting  in  the  permanent  collec- 
"              tion  at  50  cents  each. 

(f)  Silk  screen  prints  designed  by  Canadian 
artists  or  adapted  from  existing  paint- 
ings, size  30"  by  40",  price  $5.00  each 
less  20  percent  discount  to  schools.  These 
make  attractive  decorations  for  class- 
rooms. 

(g)  "Canadian  Art",  a  magazine  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Canadian  art.  It  is  published 
by  the  National  Art  Gallery  of  Canada, 
price  $1.25  a  year.  Well  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  Canadian  and  other  artists, 
it  covers  art  activity  throughout  Canada. 

Although  art,  as  discussed  here  so  far,  is 
really  art  in  everyday  life  in  that  it  affords  daily 
pleasure  and  is  a  part  of  people's  lives,  there 
is  yet  another  aspect  of  art  in  daily  living.  People 
express  themselves  through  art  in  their  home 
surroundings.  Choosing  harmonious  colors  for 
home  decoration  is  evidence  of  this.  Choice  and 
arrangement  of  pictures  and  furniture  are  made 
with  a  view  to  attractiveness  as  well  as  comfort. 
An  artistic  table  setting  gives  pleasure  as  does 
some  attention  to  color  combinations  in  the  foods 
served.  In  their  gardens,  people  show  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  of  the 
practical  values  in  choice  and  arrangement  of 
|plants.  Clothing  and  personal  grooming  are  both 
"indications  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty.  In 
speaking  of  these  aspects  of  art,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  invariably  the  development  of  good 
taste  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  money.  It  is  true  that  money  can  buy 
the  good  taste  of  others  so  that  pleasing  results 
can  be  obtained  by  hiring  an  interior  decorator 
or  a  landscape  gardener.  How  much  better  to 
enter  into  the  planning  of  one's  own  surroundings 
even  if  expert  advice  is  sought  on  some  points! 

Music 

Music  has  always  been  very  much  a  part  of 
daily  living.  Singing  and  dancing  are  natural 
forms  of  expression  whenever  people  meet  to- 
gether. We  have  learned  in  our  music  classes 
some  of  the  folk  songs  and  folk  dances  of  the 
different  nations.  Folk  music,  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, is  the  natural  art  of  the  people  growing 
spontaneously  out  of  their  national  life  and  giv- 
ing expression  to  their  national  character.  The 
Welsh,  the  Scots,  the  French-Canadians,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Russians,  the  French  and  others  have 
produced  songs  typical  of  their  countries  which 
enrich  the  world's  store  of  music.  Great  com- 
posers have  given  voice  to  the  musical  spirit  of 
their  nations  in  outstanding  compositions  for  all 
to  enjoy.  Music,  though  frequently  national  in 
character,  knows  no  boundaries  in  its  appeal  or 
its  power  to  satisfy  our  urge  for  finer  living. 
Very  few  of  us  have  seen  the  plains  of  Russia 
but  we  have  been  thrilled  by  the  music  of  such 
men  as  Shostakovitch  and  Tchaikowsky. 

The  modern  home  and  community  has  at  its 
disposal  many  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
music  either  through  listening  or  by  active  par- 
ticipation. Radio  brings  into  our  homes  the 
works  of  such  famous  composers  played  by  the 
world's  finest  artists.  The  performances  of  such 
famous  orchestras  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
or  the  Toronto  Symphony  are  ours  for  the  effort 
of  turning  a  button.  A  phonograph  record  col- 
lection in  the  home  brings  us  famous  performers 
playing  our  favorite  compositions.  The  movies 
have  popularized  great  music  by  filming  the 
lives  of  outstanding  musicians.  Modern  industry, 
through  its  inventions,  has  made  possible  a  much 
richer  life  for  those  who  love  fine  music.  Mem- 
bership in  bands,  orchestras,  and  choral  groups 
is  possible  for  those  whose  feeling  for  music 
leads  them  to  become  performers. 

Musical  education  in  Alberta  has  received  stim- 
ulus and  encouragement  from  the  Alberta  Music 
Board  and  the  Western  Board  of  Music.  The 
Western  Board  of  Music  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
amining body  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Universities,  Departments  of  Education  and  pro- 
fessional musicians  of  the  three  prairie  provinces 
of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  rfs 
object  is  to  establish  and  develop  a  musical  educa- 
tion suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  our  wes- 
tern communities  and  closely  related  to  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  latter  point  is  of  import- 
ance since  music  is  accepted  for  credit  towards 
our  High  School  Diploma.  The  Board  now  sends 
examiners  to  rural  communities,  enabling  smal- 
ler centers  to  hold  musical  festivals  which  will 
undoubtedly  give  greater  opportunities  and  en- 
couragement to  students,  teachers  and  all  in- 
terested in  good  music. 


The  listener  in  Alberta  is  not  confined  to 
radio  programs  and  phonograph  recordings  for 
his  musical  entertainment.  In  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  there  are  symphony  orchestras  that  give 
series  of  concerts  each  winter  and  musical  celebri- 
ties brought  to  the  province  by  our  musical  clubs 
perform  at  concerts  arranged  for  the  public. 
Through  the  efforts  of  an  organization  known 
as  "Prairie  Concerts"  small  urban  centers  and 
rural  communities  are  now  able  to  bring  talented 
musicians  to  rural  audiences. 

Drama 

Some  of  us  have  taken  part  in  a  play.  Drama 
is  an  ancient  and  noble  form  of  human  expres- 
sion. It  combines  the  art  of  acting  with  that  of 
language  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  per- 
formers and  audience  to  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  plays.  The  development  of  the  theater 
is  closely  linked  with  the  growth  of  English 
literature  in  the  history  of  our  culture.  Shakes- 
peare, one  of  England's  great  writers,  wrote  al- 
most entirely  for  the  stage.  His  plays  can  be 
understood  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  only  when 
presented  in  the  theater  by  a  capable  cast  of 
actors. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  moving  picture 
every  fair-sized  city  had  its  stock  company 
(group  of  professional  actors)  who  performed 
plays  for  public  entertainment.  The  movies  in 
the  past  twenty  years  have  monopolized  the  en- 
tertainment field.  Now  the  professional  theater 
in  which  plays  are  acted  by  paid  performers 
exists  only  in  the  large  cities  such  as  New  York 
and  London.  The  moving  picture  industry  brings 
its  celluloid  products  into  the  smallest  communi- 
ties. The  movie  has  supplanted  entirely  the  road 
show  and  stock  company  of  the  first  part  of  our 
century. 

If  the  moving  picture  has  reduced  the  scope 
of  the  professional  theater,  it  has  given  drama 
and  dramatics  to  the  amateur.  The  Little  Theater 
movement,  an  organization  for  the  production 
of  plays,  is  carried  on  entirely  by  those  who  act 
for  enjoyment  alone.  Drama  festivals  held  in 
every  part  of  Canada  provide  opportunities  for 
people  to  participate  in  the  presentation  of  plays. 
A  Dominion  Drama  Festival,  held  yearly,  has  be- 
come a  high  point  in  Canadian  cultural  activities. 
Many  communities  are  organizing  dramatic 
groups  as  members  of  the  Alberta  Drama  League 
and  are  providing  small  theaters  for  their  activi- 
ties.  Have  we  such  a  group  in  our  community? 

Literature 

That  branch  of  our  fine  arts  which  we  call 
literature  brings  many  considerations  to  mind. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  expressing  oneself  through 
writing.  Those  who  cannot  write  can  read  and 
appreciate  and  share  the  pleasure  of  the  creative 
artist  in  that  way.  But,  how  much  more  does 
literature  mean  in  man's  cultural  life?  It  means 
the  removal  of  the  boundaries  of  time  and  place. 


It  places  at  man's  disposal  the  accumulated  know- 
ledge of  past  civilizations.  Man's  wisdom  and 
his  folly  in  past  ages  are  ours  today  through  lit- 
erature of  which  history  is  a  branch  or  part.  A 
It  brings  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  W 
closer  to  each  other,  thus  playing  a  part  in  in- 
creasing human  understanding  which  is  so  much 
needed  in  today's  world.  Literature,  as  a  record 
of  the  great  deeds  of  fine  individuals,  offers 
inspiration  and  points  the  way  to  further  achieve- 
ment; biography  is  also  literature.  As  literacy 
increases,  the  beauty  and  worth  of  literary  works 
are  enjoyed  by  more  and  more  people. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  there  been  the 
wealth"  of  reading  material  available  that  there 
is  today.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  papers  from  the  huge  presses  used  by 
modern  publishing  firms.  These  are  distributed 
by  book  stores,  book  clubs,  public  and  lending 
libraries,  so  that  few  communities  have  no  ac- 
cess to  current  reading.  The  public  library  is  an 
important  institution  in  larger  communities. 
From  its  shelves  people  may  borrow  the  great 
works  of  the  past  and  the  best  books  of  the 
writers  of  our  own  time. 

The  public  library  has  become  a  cultural  center 
influencing  community  reading  habits,  providing 
a  rich  source  of  leisure  reading  and  serving 
those  who  seek  wide  knowledge. 

Library  services  are  provided  for  every  com- 
munity in  the  province  through  the  University 
of  Alberta,  Department  of  Extension  Library.  A 
Through  this  library,  some  50,000  books,  pamph-  ^ 
lets,  periodicals  and  plays  are  sent  out  each  year 
to"~readers  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Catalogs 
of  this  circulation  library  and  information  con- 
cerning small  travelling  libraries  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Extension  Library,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  Edmonton. 

The  increased  demand  for  public  libraries  in 
the  province  has  brought  the  present  total  to 
146,  some  of  which  are  municipal  public  libraries, 
and  others  are  operated  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Home  and  School  Associations,  Women's 
Institutes  and  the  I.O.D.E.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  libraries  is  due,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  encouragement  and  support  given  to  this 
work  by  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs.  All  commun- 
ity leaders  should  know  that  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  was  framed  by  our  provincial  government 
to  further  the  setting  up  of  public  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  in  the  province.  The  Act  also 
provides  for  grants  of  money  up  to  $300  to  public 
libraries  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals. 

Some  communities  are  discussing  the  estab- 
lishment of  civic  centers.  These  are  buildings 
providing  space  and  facilities  for  sports,  recrea-^ 
tion,  and  cultural  opportunities.  Perhaps  our^ 
community  is  considering  such  a  project;  if  so, 
it  would  be  well  for  our  class  to  study  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  this  all-inclusive  institution. 
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Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  para- 
graphs. Here  are  a  number  of  statements.  Op- 
posite each  write :  "A"  if  you  think  the  statement 
•  agrees  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  para- 
graphs ;  "D"  if  you  think  the  statement  disagrees 
with  or  contradicts  the  ideas  of  the  above  para- 
graphs; "N"  if  you  think  the  statement  neither 
agrees  nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  expressed 
above. 

1.  A  feeling  for  beauty  should  be  closely 
related  to  daily  living. 

2.  Artists  are  people  particularly  sensitive  to 
beauty  in  its  many  forms. 

3.  A  nation  producing  an  abundance  of  wealth 
is  certain  to  produce  a  great  culture. 

4.  Architecture  (the  art  of  building)  has 
changed  very  little  over  the  past  thirty 
years. 

5.  The  national  music  of  another  country 
would  have  little  appeal  to  Canadians. 

6.  Modern  industry  has  made  possible  a  wider 
appreciation  of  fine  music. 

7.  The  possession  of  a  radio  is  an  indication 
that  a  family  listens  to  and  enjoys  fine 
music. 

8.  The  moving  picture  has  had  a  revolution- 
ary  effect  on  the  production  of  plays. 

•  9.  Since  the  invention  of  the  moving  picture 
machine,  drama  or  play  production  is  no 
longer  practiced  in  most  communities. 

10.  Canada  has  produced  very  few  dramatists 
of  outstanding  note. 

11.  The  public  library  is  an  institution  for  the 
improvement  of  community  living. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 
or  phrases? 

Beauty,  culture,  functional,  folk  music,  drama, 
Little  Theater,  civic  center. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  the  unit 
should  be  broadened  by  reading  from  the  follow- 
ing references.  The  first  book  mentioned  deals 
with  aspects  of  beauty  in  community  living;  the 
second  concerns  Canadian  achievement  in  the 
arts.  In  larger  classes  you  may  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  in  class  with  the  teacher. 
Of  course,  you  will  be  sure  to  make  use  of  any 
other  material  already  available  in  your  library. 
Summarize  the  results  of  your  reading  for  your 
notebook.  Besides  text  books  we  should  be  con- 
stantly alive  to  cultural  activities  currently  taking 
place  in  the  community,  the  best  movies,  radio 
programs,  concerts,  amateur  dramatics,  musical 
concerts,  art  exhibitions,  book  displays,  new 
buildings,  etc.  The  local  paper  assists  people  to 
^k    keep  in  touch  with  community  activities. 

Read 

Living  in  Our  Communities,  pages  212-236. 
Canada  1952,  pages  113-125  (1952  Edition) 


(If  you  have  copies  of  the  following  books, 
they  will  be  useful  here: 

Living  in  the  Social  World:  pages  491-492, 
496-500. 

Building  Our  Life  Together:  page  590. 
Across  the  Ages:  pages  412-432,  44*9-486.) 

Make  a  selection  from  the  following  activities 
according  to  the  time  it  takes  to  carry  out  the 
activities  in  your  own  interests. 

Group  I 

1.  Model  or  draw  a  home  in  a  pleasing  land- 
scape. 

2.  Visit  a  local  art  exhibition  or  museum  just 
for  pleasure  or  fun. 

3.  Using  current  magazines,  investigate  and 
report  on  up-to-date  home  decorating  and 
furnishings.  (This  would  be  a  good  project 
for  group  work.) 

Group  II 

1.  Draw  a  living  room  or  a  bedroom  and  paint 
it  in  an  attractive  color  scheme. 

2.  Report  on  a  movie  which  you  have  seen 
recently  and  which  is  outstanding  in  musi- 
cal or  dramatic  entertainment.  Be  sure  to 
include  in  your  report  the  reasons  for  its 
being  considered  outstanding,  both  your 
own  reasons  and  those  of  others  with  which 
you  agree. 

3.  Help  to  prepare  a  group  report  on  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  writers,  artists  or  music 
makers. 

(Your  language  text,  Words  and  Ideas, 
Book  3,  has  an  interesting  and  amusing 
extract  from  a  book  by  a  Canadian  author, 
Emily  Carr,  on  page  180-181  of  the  section 
on  "Relating  Stories  and  Events"  in  Chap- 
ter 9.  If  you  do  Exercise  No.  1  just  below, 
you  will  learn  something  about  judging 
other  literature  of  this  type.) 

4.  Using  Canada  1952  make  an  outline  of  the 
material  contained  in  it  on  the  Massey 
Report. 

Group  III 

1.  Using  the  reading  reference,  Living  in  Our 
Communities,  as  a  basis,  write  a  feature 
article  entitled  "Finding  Beauty  in  our 
Local   Community". 

2.  Represent  pictorially  various  types  of 
architecture  in  present  day  business  plants 
and  building  structures.  Use  actual  build- 
ings in  your  own  community  such  as  post 
office,  factory,  station,  bank,  apartment, 
bungalow,  etc.  Summarize  the  features 
of  present-day  buildings  which  are  designed 
to  make  them  attractive,  and  those  features 
which  are  for  utility.  How  many  features 
serve  both  purposes? 
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3.  Discuss  and  classify  the  various  types  of 
music.  Make  a  survey  of  the  class  to  see 
which  types  are  most  popular.  Record  the 
results  of  the  survey  in  a  bar  graph.  From 
this  survey  find  out  if  there  is  any  relation 
between  the  type  of  music  a  student  enjoys 
and  the  amount  of  musical  education  he  has 
had. 


Discuss 

Here  are  suggested  topics  for  class  discussions, 
either  of  the  open  forum,  round  table  or  class 
meeting  type. 

1.  Has  the  radio  improved  public  taste? 

2.  Are  there  enough  opportunities  for  the  en- 
joyment of  music  in  your  community  ?  What 
improvement  might  be  made? 

3.  How  can  our  school  and/or  community  be 
made  more  beautiful? 

4.  How  does  art  influence  our  daily  life? 

5.  What  part  of  education  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  home?  of  the  school?  of  the  church? 
At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  try  to  formu- 
late a  generalization  concerning  the  effect 
upon  the  person  of  having  these  three  in- 
stitutions share  the  responsibilities  of  edu- 
cation. 

Things  to  Do  in  Other  Classes 

The  content  of  this  unit  is  closely  related  to 
other  subjects  that  we  may  be  studying  in  school. 
We  may  be  studying  one  of  the  following  options : 
art,  music,  and  dramatics.  In  Social  Studies  we 
are  interested  in  the  part  these  aesthetic  (finer) 
activities  play  in  community  living;  we  are  con- 
cerned with  their  social  effects.  In  the  optional 
courses  themselves,  we  are  intent  on  learning 
about  and  increasing  our  appreciation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fine  arts.  However,  the  relationships 
between  the  optional  courses  and  Social  Studies 
are  very  close  in  this  unit.  Many  of  the  investiga- 
tions suggested  in  Social  Studies  might  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  art,  dramatics,  or  music 
periods.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  correlating 
our  studies.    Here  are  some  suggestions. 

Art  Class 

1.  Compare  new  types  of  architecture  with 
those  used  in  the  past,  either  by  collecting 
pictures    or   sketching. 

2.  Report  on  some  outstanding  Canadian  artist 
either  recent   or  contemporary. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  prints  of  the  work  of 
Canadian  artists  and  learn  how  artists  are 
expressing  themselves  in  color.  Consult  the 
National  Gallery  catalog  obtainable  at  the 
National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 

4.  Make  a  bulletin  board  display  of  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  great  artists. 

5.  List  the  titles  of  ten  pictures  you  would  like 
to  have  in  the  classroom. 


Dramatics  Class 

1.  Report  on  some  outstanding  play  running 
currently  on  the  New  York  stage.  (See  the 
theater  section  of  the  "New  York  Times".) 

2.  Give  a  biographical  report  on  some  out- 
standing actor  or  playwright  either  recent 
or  contemporary. 

3.  Discuss  the  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  drama  in  your  community.  (How 
could  it  be  improved?) 

Music  Class 

1.  Give  a  biological  sketch  of  some  outstand- 
ing contemporary  musician  such  as  Sir 
Ernest  MacMillan,  Arturo  Toscanini,  etc. 

2.  Collect  examples  of  folk  tunes  of  the  various 
nations  that  have  become  familiar  to  all 
music  lovers. 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  history  of  the  development 
of  music. 

Language 

Try  your  hand  at  the  art  of  written  expression 
by  writing  a  short  composition  using  topics 
related  to  the  unit.    Here  are  some  suggestions. 

1.  What  beauty  means  to  me. 

2.  My  favorite  radio  program. 

3.  Improving  the  appearance  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

4.  Music  in  the  modern  home. 

5.  A  worthwhile  show. 

Vocabulary  Test 

The  following  multiple-choice  vocabulary  test 
is  intended  to  assist  you  in  keeping  the  terms  used 
in  this  unit  clearly  in  mind.  In  the  brackets 
provided  place  the  letter  of  the  response  which 
best  completes  each  of  the  eleven  statements. 

1.  Art  in  its  broadest  sense  means: 

(a)  the  making  of  fine  pictures. 

(b)  those  things  that  please  the  eye. 

(c)  beauty  of  form  pleasing  to  the  ear  and 
the  eye.  ( ) 

2.  The  term  fine  art  applies  to 

(a)  the  major  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

(b)  industrial  art. 

(c)  painting  of  pictures  on  a  small  scale. 

( ) 

3.  Cultural  achievements  as  used  in  this  unit 
mean 

(a)  the  invention  of  the  automobile. 

(b)  products  of  artistic  expression  in  the 
arts 

(c)  development   of   scientific    knowledge. 

(         ) 
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4.  Functional  art  is  defined  as 

(a)  a  form  of  art  which  is  useful  and  at- 
tractive. 
I  (b)   all  tjypes  of  architecture. 

(c)    art  in  its  classical  forms.  ( ) 

5.  The  term  classical  architecture  is  applied 
to 

(a)  buildings  with  "classy"  designs. 

(b)  buildings    showing    the    influence    of 
Greek  and  Roman  art. 

(c)  all  public  buildings.  ( ) 

6.  We  have  used  the  word  culture  in  this  unit 
as  meaning 

(a)  man's  ability  to  read  and  write. 

(b)  the  comforts  of  modern  civilization. 

(c)  man's  achievement  towards  finer  liv- 
ing- ( ) 

7.  A  generation  has  a  rich  culture  if 

(a)  it  improves  its  transportation  sytem. 

(b)  develops  agriculture. 

(c)  produces  great  drama,  art,  music  and 
literature.  ( ) 

8.  Folk  music  is  considered 

(a)  the  natural  music  of  the  people. 

(b)  the  works  of  great  composers 

(c)  music  with  very  limited  appeal. 

9.  By  the  professional  theater  we  mean 

(a)  the  moving  picture  industry  in  Holly- 
wood. 

(b)  the  Little  Theater  movement. 

(c)  plays  produced  by  full-time,  paid  ac- 
tors. ( ) 

10.  A  drama  festival  is 

(a)  the  production  of  plays  by  stock  com- 
panies. 

(b)  a  picnic  for  actors. 

(c)  the  production  of  plays  by  amateurs 
in  competition.  ( ) 

11.  Beauty  in  form  or  sound  depends  mainly  on 

(a)  the  shape  of  the  object. 

(b)  how  it  affects  your  senses. 

(c)  its  color.  ( ) 

Pupil's  Notebook 

In  addition  to  the  previous   suggestions  you 
should  now  have  the  following  in  your  notebook : 

a.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

b.  Summaries  of  committee  reports. 

c.  Paragraph  as  suggested  under  language. 

d.  Any  material  directly  presented  by  the 
teacher. 

e.  Pictures  or  illustrations  of  art  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  public  buildings,  homes, 
memorials,  etc. 


SUB-PROBLEM  IV 

HOW  ARE  FAITH  AND  PURPOSE   EXPRESSED 
THROUGH  RELIGIOUS  PRACTICES? 

The  church  is  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
typical  Canadian  community.  The  church  build- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  erected  in  pioneer  settle- 
ments. Today  the  smallest  and  most  remote  com- 
munities have  some  structure  set  aside  for  religi- 
ous  worship.  Canadian  churches  vary  from  the 
small  white  building  of  the  prairie  town  to  the 
imposing  cathedrals  of  large  cities.  Irrespective 
of  size  or  form  they  are  all  centers  where  Cana- 
dians meet  to  practice  the  forms  of  their  faith. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  religion 
or  religious  needs  and  the  church.  Man  is 
basically  religious;  he  has  a  need  for  some  form 
of  religious  expression.  This  need  is  evident  even 
in  the  most  primitive  of  social  groups.  The  simple 
savage  stood  in  awe  of  the  many  things  in  his 
environment  that  he  could  not  understand.  He 
gave  expression  to  this  awe  by  worshipping 
natural  objects,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  mountains, 
and  by  attributing  to  gods  such  natural  phenome- 
na  as  thunder,  lightning  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  thus  peopling  the  world  with  gods  or  spiri- 
tual beings.  Sometimes  he  worshipped  the  sun 
or  the  power  of  the  thunder.  Instinctively  he  was 
explaining  his  surroundings  in  spiritual  terms; 
this  was  his  answer  to  facts  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  we  can  explain 
those  phenomena  in  scientific  terms,  although 
the  basic  forces  in  the  universe  are  still  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  world's  greatest  scient- 
ists. We  can  explain  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
the  roar  of  thunder,  but  there  is  much  left  in 
our  world  that  remains  a  mystery.  The  purpose 
of  life  itself,  the  reason  for  our  existence  here 
on  earth  is  best  understood  in  spiritual  terms. 
The  Christian  religion  offers  us  a  great  purpose 
in  life,  gives  us  ideals  to  live  up  to  and  the  guid- 
ance needed  to  make  our  world  a  better  world. 

1.  The  desire  for  religious  expression  and 
spiritual  guidance  has  been  evident  throughout 
all  of  man's  history.  Every  civilization  has  had 
its  religions.  The  type  of  worship  has  varied 
from  age  to  age.  The  nature  of  man's  belief  has 
altered  considerably  over  the  past  thousands  of 
years  but  there  has  always  been  evidence  of  man's 
religious  nature.  The  church  is  the  institution 
which  provides  the  forms  of  worship  which  are 
outlets  for  this  basic  need;  as  such  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  community  organiza- 
tions for  the  development  of  finer  living. 

2.  The  members  of  our  community  do  not  all 
practice  the  same  form  of  worship.  Some  believe 
in  one  form  or  denomination,  some  in  another. 
Each  denomination  or  church  organization  meets 
the  religious  needs  of  its  members  in  its  own 
way.  Our  Canadian  communities  are  predomin- 
antly Christian  so  that  most  of  the  churches  in 
our  communities  are  of  that  faith.   The  two  great 
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divisions  of  the  Christian  church  are  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Protestant  church  has 
many  sects  emphasizing  slightly  different  forms 
of  worship!  Here  and  there  we  find  in  Canada 
non-Christian  (Jewish,  Buddhist  and  Mohammed- 
an) church  groups.  A  survey  of  the  community 
will  probably  reveal  two  or  more  active  religious 
organizations. 

3.  As  church  members  we  are  not  only  part  of 
an  organization  serving  our  immediate  com- 
munity but  we  belong  to  one  whose  influence 
may  reach  all  over  the  world.  We  may  be  closely 
allied  through  our  local  church  to  the  religious 
efforts  of  millions  of  people.  Further,  our  church 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  Its  founding 
and  development  as  a  Christian  or  non-Christian 
sect  is  a  record  of  human  achievement  and  repre- 
sentative of  man's  desire  for  a  better  life. 

4.  The  church  puts  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on 
its  service  to  the  youth  of  the  community.  All 
churches  have  "y°img  people's  groups"  providing 
social  and  ethical  (having  to  do  with  behavior) 
training.  Further,  each  church  works  to  train 
youth  through  its  Sunday  Schools  along  the  lines 
of  its  own  religious  practices  and  beliefs. 
Churches,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
concerned  with  the  behavior  of  people.  One  of 
the  highest  functions  that  religion  performs  is 
that  of  character  training.  One  purpose  of  our 
churches  is  to  teach  us  to  be  honest,  truthful, 
considerate  of  others,  and  devoted  to  God. 
Throughout  all  their  organizations,  this  is  the 
primary  aim.  Young  people  individually  stand 
to  benefit  a  great  deal  by  the  experience  gained 
in  attendance  at  Sunday  School  or  membership 
in  a  youth  organization  attached  to  the  local 
church. 

5.  The  western  world  inclusive  of  Europe  and 
the  Americas  is  predominantly  Christian.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  provided  the  dynamic  (force)  which  has  been 
the  driving  power  and  the  inspiration  behind 
the  development  of  our  civilization.  Our  Western 
civilization,  European  in  origin,  has,  of  course, 
been  enriched  from  many  sources.  The  knowledge 
and  culture  of  earlier  civilizations  have  been  at 
our  disposal.  But  the  values  of  our  civilization, 
those  qualities  of  character  that  we  consider  vital, 
have  been  set  by  the  tradition  developed  by  the 
Christian  church  over  the  many  centuries  since 
it  was  founded.  Those  values  are  in  a  sense  the 
essence  of  our  democracy.  The  recognition  of 
individual  worth,  tolerance,  sympathy,  and  a  de- 
sire for  justice  are  basic  to  our  culture.  While 
we  may  falter  in  our  efforts  either  as  individuals 
or  as  a  nation  to  live  up  to  these  Christian  values 
and  ideals  they  still  remain  the  directives  of  our 
social  progress. 

6.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  other 
areas  of  the  world,  other  civilizations,  contem- 
porary with  ours,  have  quite  different  forms  of 
religious  expression.  The  Near  East,  known  as 
Asia    Minor,    is    predominantly    Mohammedan, 


while  the  remainder  of  the  Orient  follows  the 
teachings  of  Buddha  or  practices  Hinduism.  We 
should  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  these 
religions.  It  wil  help  us  to  understand  the  diverse 
characters  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  earth. 
It  will  help  us,  as  well,  to  recognize  the  distinc- 
tion between  religion  and  the  church. 

In  the  Bible  we  can  find  unique  and  indispens- 
able material  on  true  citizenship.  The  lessons  of 
freedom,  truth,  fair  play,  responsibility,  sympa- 
thy and  readiness  to  serve,  without  which  citi- 
zenship is  a  hollow  term,  are  nowhere  taught 
more  clearly  than  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Christianity  has  given  our  civilization  the 
vision  of  truth,  of  greatness,  of  goodness  and  of 
faith  which  has  inspired  the  great  benefactors 
of  mankind.  The  lives  of  such  men  as  St  Paul, 
St  Francis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Milton,  Knox,  Wesley, 
Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  are  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  an  example  for  us  to  follow 

In  a  Christian  democratic  society  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  highway  to  social  progress.  Scient- 
ists are  making  wonderful  discoveries  that  pro- 
long the  life  of  man,  inventors  are  producing  la- 
bor-saving devices  to  make  life  more  pleasant ;  ra- 
dio and  the  movies  and  other  modern  machines 
give  us  recreation ;  fast  transportation  carries  us 
from  one  place  to  another  with  ever  increasing 
comfort  and  rapidity ;  modern  social  services  look 
after  our  health,  our  education,  our  needs  in  old 
age  or  distress.  All  of  these  things  are  important 
in  the  life  of  man,  because  they  make  this  world 
a  more  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  But  none  of 
these  things  show  man  how  to  live.  None  of  these 
gives  him  the  spiritual  values,  principles  and 
ideals,  or  a  faith  by  which  to  live.  None  of  them 
supplies  the  answer  to  the  questions,  Why  am  I 
here?  Where  am  I  going?  The  Christian  religion 
supplies  the  answers,  and  points  the  way  to  a 
better  way  of  life,  a  better  society. 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  above  para- 
graphs. The  following  are  general  statements  of 
the  material  contained  in  each  of  the  above  num- 
bered paragraphs.  Place  the  number  of  the  para- 
graph opposite  the  statement  which  you  think 
sums  up  best  the  meaning  of  that  particular  para- 
graph. If  the  statement  does  not  apply  to  any 
of  the  paragraphs  place  "0"  in  the  brackets. 

1.  Each  community  will  have  more  than  one 
church  organization.  ( ) 

2.  The  values  of  our  civilization  have  been 
established  largely  by  the  Christian  church. 

( ) 

3.  Many  of  the  present  day  social  problems 
result  from  poor  church  attendance.   ( ) 

4.  The  church   takes   an  active  part   in  the 
character  training  of  young  people.    ( ) 

5.  Different  civilizations  have  developed  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religious  expression.  (         ) 

6.  The  church  reaches  far  beyond   the  local 
community.  (         ) 
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7.  State  churches  exist  in  England  and  Spain. 

( ) 

•  8.  The  need  for  religious  expression  is  uni- 
versal. ( ) 

Read 

You  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
function  of  the  church  in  your  community  by 
reading  the  pages  suggested  in  the  reference  listed 
on  the  next  page.  Summarize  the  material  which 
you  read  and  put  it  in  your  notebook: 

Living  in  Our  Communities,  pages  43,  52-53, 
57,  122. 

(See  also:  Across  the  Ages,  pages  377-384"; 

Building  Our  Life  Together;  pages 

80-88. 

Living  in  the  Social  World,  pages 

475-484.) 

Do 

Select  two  or  three  activities  from  those  listed 
below. 

Group  I 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  religious  groups  in 
your  community. 

2.  Make  a  report  on  the  ideals  and  rules  of 

•  conduct  of  a  church  youth  organization  to 

which    you    belong.     Boy    Scouts    or    Girl 
Guides  may  be  included. 

3.  Make  a  brief  essay  on  a  contemporary  non- 
Christian  religion  such  as  Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism,  Buddhism.  (Use  an  en- 
cyclopedia for  reference.) 

Group  II 

1.  Find  examples  that  show  the  influence  of 
the  church  in  art,  drama,  literature,  and 
architecture.    Illustrate  these  pictorially. 

2.  Make  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  one  of 
the  great  persons  who  in  their  lives  were 
motivated  by  a  great  faith  in  God :  e.g.,  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  John  Wesley,  Father 
Lacombe,  George  McDougall,  John  Knox, 
Martin  Luther,  St.  Paul,  Joan  of  Arc. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  church  festivals. 

Group  III 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  indicate 
major  regions  dominated  by  a  particular 
religion. 

•  2.  Make  a  graph  of  the  number  of  members  of 
each  of  the  leading  religious  denominations 
in  Alberta  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Canada  1951,  page 
58.)  Compare  the  total  membership  with 
the  population  of  the  province  for  the  same 


year.  What  conclusion  do  you  reach  regard- 
ing man  and  his  religious  faith? 

3.  Help  to  orgsnize  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  a  local  clergyman  to  address  the  class 
during  a  forum  period  to  speak  and  lead 
a  discussion  on  "The  Place  of  the  Church 
in  Your  Community."  Your  reading  from 
Living  in  Our  Communities  will  help  you 
to  take  part  in  questioning  and  discussion. 

Discuss 

1.  What  can  the  church  contribute  to  the  lives 
of  young  people? 

2.  Do  religious  beliefs  and  practices  affect  our 
form  of  government? 

3.  Have  religious  practices  any  influence  on 
the  standards  of  living  of  a  country? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  radio  on  religious 
teaching. 

5.  What  opportunities  for  character-building 
are  offered  by  religion? 

6.  The  teachings  of  Christ  are  the  foundations 
of  modern  democracy. 

7.  How  do  Christian  principles  enter  into 
school  life? 


Mohammedanism 

Buddhism 

Hinduism 


Vocabulary  Review 

spiritual 
spiritual  values 
ethical 
dynamic 

Pupil's  Notebook 

The  following  material  should  be  in  your  note- 
book: 

a.  Summaries  of  reading  done  for  your  own 
activities. 

b.  Summaries  of  reports  delivered  in  class. 

c.  Paragraphs  on  suggested  topics. 

d.  Any    material    directly    presented    by    the 
teacher. 

e.  Pictures  or  illustrations  of  churches,  church 
activities,  etc. 

CULMINATION  OF  THE  UNIT 

We  ha\e  now  completed  the  subject-matter  of 
the  unit.  For  the  next  four  or  five  periods  our 
task  is  one  of  review  and  post-survey  of  the  unit. 
Our  basic  problem  for  this  unit  has  been  to  dis- 
cover how  our  communities  meet  our  cultural 
and  religious  needs,  and  how  we  can  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  best  things  in  art,  music, 
drama,  literature,  and  human  ideals  and  charac- 
ter. We  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  around  the 
sub-problems,  education,  fine  arts,  and  religion. 
Each  of  these  is  part  of  the  larger  picture  of  a 
rich  cultural  life  for  our  community. 
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Let  us  look  once  more  at  the  objectives  that 
we  had  before  us  as  we  started  our  work  on 
this  problem. 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the 
fine  arts  to  home  and  community  living. 

2.  An  understanding  that  our  school  is  a  social 
institution  designed  for  a  definite  purpose. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  part  played  by  our 
home  and  community  towards  meeting  our 
needs  for  knowledge  and  beauty. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
religious  faith  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

5.  An  understanding  that  the  church  is  a 
social  institution  to  meet  basic  religious 
needs. 

6.  The  development  of  sympathy  and  tolerance 
towards  people  whose  religion  and  culture 
are  different  from  our  own. 

Review  Exercises 

Discussion 

A  good  method  of  review  is  to  hold  two  or 
three  discussion  periods  about  our  understand- 
ing of  these  objectives.  With  a  small  group  these 
may  be  round  table  talks  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
The  following  questions  related  to  each  objective 
may  be  of  assistance  in  starting  the  discussion. 
We  should  try  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
gained  through  our  reading  and  research. 

Objective  No.  1 

1.  What  is  meant  by  culture,  i.e.,  what  is  a 
cultured  man? 

2.  Are  the  fine  arts  remote  from  daily  living 
or  an  integral  part  of  it? 

Objective  No.  2 

1.  What  is  the  job  of  the  school  in  community 
living? 

2.  Do  you  consider  the  school  to  be  the  only 
or  main  educative  influence  in  group  liv- 
ing? 

Objective  No.  3 

1.  What  are  the  opportunities  in  our  homes 
and  communities  for  participation  in  the 
fine  arts? 

2.  What  can  be  done  in  any  home  and  com- 
munity towards  extending  these? 


3.  How  can  we  recognize  the  best  in  human 
endeavor  and  in  human  ideals  and  conduct? 

Objective  No.  4 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  religion  and 
the  church? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  church  as 
an  institution  for  better  community  living? 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  Christian 
democracy? 

Objective  No.  5 

1.  Are  other  religions  and  cultures,  because 
they  are  different,  necessarily  inferior? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  differences  in  cul- 
ture among  different  civilizations? 

Study  Review  Exercises 

Study  your  notes  on  the  reading,  reports,  and 
other  accumulated  material.  A  review  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  development  of  this  unit  is  desirable. 
This  should  be  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

Pretest  Review 

Turn  to  your  answers  to  the  pretests.  Read 
them  over  and  make  any  changes  you  think  fit. 
Then  compare  your  answers  with  these: 


Question 
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Written  Review  Exercises 

Write  a  short  essay  on  any  of  the  following 
topics : 

1.  A  fine  arts  program  for  our  community. 

2.  Inventions  and  education. 

3.  How  the  radio  has  changed  family  living. 

4.  An  ideal  community  center. 

5.  What  we  learn  from  the  movies. 

6.  A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

7.  If  I  were  Radio  Controller. 

8.  My  favorite  hero  or  heroine  in  fiction  or 
history. 

9.  The  Christian  church  as  a  piHar  of  democ- 
racy. 
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